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Railway Map of Normandy, extending from Paris to the Channel 
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PLAN oF Roun, the chief city in Normandy 5 ‘ : a al 


The Seine from Rouen to Le Havre, and the Watering-places from 
Dieppe to Trouville ; ; ; 6 : : : Se cys 


This map contains the most important part of Normandy, both for 
pleasure and historical associations. The most fashionable of the 
bathing-stations are Etretat and Trouville. Of all the small places, 
Dives is the most interesting, and of the cities, Rouen. 


Le Havre, one of the principal ports of France. ; . bf & 59 


Plan showing the Railway Station and the Grand Quai ; whence the 
steamers sail for Southampton, Rouen, Caen, Honfleur and Trouville. 


EVREUX, a quiet clean town . : ; 5 é : 5 eee! 
TROUVILLE, fashionable bathing-station : i : : Che aif, 
PLAN oF CaEN; contains specimens of the best Norman architecture 89 


Western Normandy and Jersey . ; 5 2 , 9 . Ls 


This map contains Caen, Bayeux, Valognes, Cherbourg, Saint Lo and 
Coutances, with their environs, the little butter towns of Isigny and 
Carentan, most of the places connected historically with Jersey, and the 
village of Formigny, where the battle was fought which resulted in the 
loss of Normandy to the English. 


PLAN oF CHERBOURG, the great naval station of France . . 117 & 119 


PICARDY 
Calais and Boulogne to Paris . : 3 . 4 : Se snl 


The most important towns between Boulogne and Paris are Amiens 
and Abbeville. This map contains also Picardy and the west of Belgium. 


Calais : ; : : : . : . : < Yi Lae 
Showing the quay of the Dover steamer, with the Custom-house and 
the Marine Hotel. Beyond Calais and connected by a tram is the more 
important town of St. Pierre. 


PLAN OF BOULOGNE . ; : 4 . 2 : ; . 162 


Showing the quays; where passengers embark and disembark from 
the steamers, Boulogne is built on a hill, Calais on flat ground. 
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Mar oF ENVIRONS OF Paris, showing position of Railway Stations 169 
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History 


Tue native relics of the past found in Normandy do not extend toa 
very early date, for, as the Abbé Cochet observes, all the discoveries 
made up to the present day do not carry back the existence of man in 
the north of Gaul beyond 1000 years before the Christian era, and of 
these early inhabitants the only remaining vestiges are worn-out coins, 
flint mauls, bronze hatchets, mysterious caves, turf-covered barrows, 
shapeless sepulchres, and fragments of pottery. When the Roman 
invaders under Titurus Sabinus came among them (B.c. 58), they in- 
troduced a highly-cultivated language and fully developed arts ; they 
‘traced out strategic and commercial roads, which constituted the most 
active channels of civilisation ; they brought everything with them 
into this country—architects, sculptors, painters, engravers, potters, 
glass-founders, and writers. Legions of soldiers were followed by 
legions of workmen, whose Latin names may still be deciphered on 
the numerous vases, amphore, tombstones, traders’ seals, and other 
articles of their handicraft which have been dug up from time to time. 

In the latter part of the third century Christianity was introduced 
into Normandy; but such was the anarchy and desolation caused 
afterwards by the savage inroads of the Franks, Huns, and Northmen, 
that when St. Romain came to Rouen about the year 631 he found the 
inhabitants had relapsed into idolatry. 

In the year 870 the renowned Danish chief Rollo invaded Neustria 
at the head of a formidable army, and in 912 took possession of the 
whole country. At this period, such was the feebleness of the king of 
France, that in order to arrest the conqueror from overrunning his 
entire territory, Charles the Simple concluded with Rollo the treaty of 
St. Olair-sur-Epte, by which was ceded to Rollo and his successors, in 
perpetuity, the whole of Neustria, on the condition that he should 
sonsider himself as a vassal of the crown of France, and that he and 
his family should embrace the Christian religion, Rollo kept his 
promise, and was baptized by the Archbishop Francon in Rouen 
Cathedral. From this moment Neustria became the most powerful of 
the fiefs of France, and took the name of Normandy, with Rouen for 
its capital. Once absolute master of this beautiful province, Rollo 
endeavoured, by wise institutions and just laws, to render his subjects 
- happy and prosperous, and to repair the damage that had been com- 
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Church Architecture 


mitted during the late sanguinary wars. All his descendants, down to 
and including William II. (William the Conqueror), ruled the duchy 
with remarkable prudence and vigour, and made themselves feared and 
respected by their neighbours in France and Flanders. This period, 
from 912 to 1066, more than a century and a half, is occupied with 
constant attempts on the part.of the French kings to gain back Nor- 
mandy from the ‘‘ Pirates,” as they still affected to style the Normans, 
and with expeditions of the dukes against rebellious barons who dis- 
puted their power or doubted their authority. The great events of 
these times were the expedition of William against England, ending in 
the seizure of the English crown; and the Crusades, in which Robert, 
the eldest and unfortunate son of the Conqueror, bore so distinguished 
a share. Then the quarrels of the three brother sovereigns, Robert 
Courthose, William Rufus, and Henry Beauclerc, ending with the 
Battle of Tinchebray, in 1106 ; followed by the struggle for the crowns 
of Normandy and England, between Maud and Stephen ; and the long 
and brilliant reign of the second Henry, marred though it was by the 
quarrel with Thomas 4 Becket, and the undutiful rebellion of the 
princes. Richard Cceur-de-Lion, thirteenth Duke of Normandy, 
reigned from 1189 to 1199, and was killed before the Castle of Chalus, 
near Limoges. To him succeeded John-sans-Terre, the last Duke of 
Normandy, who, having assassinated his nephew Arthur de Bretagne, 
was cited by the king of France, Philip Augustus, to appear before him 
and his peers to answer for this crime. On John’s refusal, Philip in- 
vaded Normandy at the head of a large army, and reunited the duchy 
to the crown of France. 


Architecture 


The chapel in the cemetery of Querqueville (p. 122) and the crypt 
of the church of St. Gervais in Rouen are nearly all that remain of 
the times anterior to Rollo’s accession, while of the turbulent tenth 
century little more exists than portions of castles. Of the eleventh 
century, but especially of the twelfth, there are numerous buildings of 
all kinds, civil and religious, belonging to what is considered Norman 
architecture. The ground-plan is cruciform, with a central tower, which 
was one of the grand distinctive features of the style till superseded by 
two lofty decorated towers, generally with spires, over the west facade. 
The eastern end is semicircular, and at the western are round-headed 
portals, which were gradually enriched by an increasing number of 
semicircular mouldings, with a corresponding number of pillars. The 
arches are semicircular or stilted, save towards the end of the period, 
when the pointed form is found in positions where extra strength is 
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required. ‘They rest on piers, with attached pillars set in recesses. 
The capitals, at first plain, become from the beginning of the eleventh 
century decorated and enriched with figures and foliage, to a certain 
degree departing from, but still seeking to imitate, the Roman models. 
The walls are generally adorned with moulded or carved string cornices 
running round the eaves, and are of such thickness that no buttresses 
are required ; consequently, where they exist, they resemble more the 
development of a pilaster introduced to relieve the baldness of the 
surface. The early buttresses never rise above the cornice. The 
windows are small, round-headed and undivided, and have externally 
on each side a small recessed pillar supporting an impost and moulding. 
The most ancient vaulting is without ribs, and the most ancient ribs 
are without mouldings. Among the best examples of the Norman 
style are St. Hildebert at Gournay (page 50), St. Etienne and St. 
Trinité in Caen (92 and 91) and the Abbey Churches of St. Martin de 
Boscherville (page 38) and of St. Germer (page 50). 

The Early Pointed period is admirably represented, and may be 
considered the prevailing style in Normandy. The Cathedrals of 
Rouen (page 22), Mantes (page 46), Coutances (page 108), and Bayeux 
(page 101) afford magnificent specimens of this style, of which the 
chef-d’euvre is that extraordinary example of medieval architectural 
skill, the cloister (p. 144) of Mont St. Michel (141). 

The style of the fourteenth century, corresponding in date but not 
in details to the Decorated Period of English Architectuye, is best 
exemplified in Normandy by the beautiful church of St. Ouen (page 29), 
the edifice in France which combines all the excellences of that period 
in their best development; and St. Pierre, at Caen (page 90). 
Normandy is particularly rich in works of the fifteenth century, 
corresponding in date to, but entirely differing both in principles and 
details from, the period of the English Perpendicular. This style is 
well known as the Flamboyant; and some of its grandest examples 
are at Rouen, Caudebec and Alengon. 

The sixteenth century, or the period of the Renaissance, correspond- 
ing but far superior to the English Tudor style, is richly represented 
all over the country, especially in the chateaux and municipal buildings, 
such as the Palais de Justice at Rouen (page 21) and the Chateau 


_ de Gaillon (page 44). 


The plan of the Norman Castles was as nearly the same as the 


- diversity of ground would allow. The principal feature was always 


the keep, which was usually built on an artificial mound, or on 
the edge of a precipice. The walls were of immense thickness and 


composed of grouting poured in between two solid stone facings. ‘The 
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windows were few, and little more than chinks. The keep was 
enclosed in two courts, surrounded by walls flanked with towers, of 
which the tower at the entrance was called the barbican. In after 
times, when danger was less perpetual, more commodious apartments 
were introduced separate from the keep, as at Gisors and Tancarville. 


The Normans 


are good soldiers, sailors and traders; careful farmers, and skilful 
manufacturers. ‘‘The men who fought round William at Senlac Hill 
became the ancestors of the new nobility of England, and as their 
forefathers had changed in Gaul from Northmen into Normans, so 
their sons gradually changed from Normans into Englishmen. Many 
a name famous in English history, and many a name which has long 
ceased to suggest any thought of foreign origin, is but the name of 
some Norman village, whose lord, or perhaps some lowlier inhabitant, 
followed the Duke to the conquest of England and shared in the 
plunder of the conquered.”—Freeman’s Norman Conquest. The good 
points in the English character will be found also among the inhabit- 
ants of Normandy, which at one time was as much a part of England 
as any of its own counties. Few countries are so well suited to recruit 
an invalid as Normandy. It is easily reached, and, excepting in the 
fashionable bathing stations on the coast, little frequented by tourists. 
The climate is healthy, the food excellent, the inns plain, but clean, 
and the scenery, though never grand, always pleasing. 

The best time to visit Normandy is May and September. In May 
the apple-trees are in blossom, and in September laden with fruit. 
From May to middle of June, and from September to middle of October, 
are the best seasons for the Norman butter. The peasantry bring it to 
the market in pieces shaped like cheeses or jars, weighing from 5 to 
30 Ibs., and packed in long narrow baskets, filled nearly to the top 
with straw, on which the butter is laid, wrapped in a linen cloth. 
The best Norman butter comes from Isigny (page 110) and Gournay 
(page 50); but the butter which brings the highest price in the Paris 
market comes from the neighbourhood of Rennes in Brittany. The 
national beverage is cider on draught. In good years (hot summers 
with warm autumns) it forms a most wholesome and refreshing 
drink. Itis made in November and December as long as there is no 
frost. 

Farmers around St. Malo have now become rivals to those of 
Jersey in the cultivation of potatoes ; while of strawberries as many 
as fifty tons are exported in average years from St. Malo to London. 
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| The farmers are mostly small proprietors of from forty to fifty acres, 
- from which, by thrift, they make a fair living. 
Every farmer and peasant keeps fowls ; not in the haphazard way 
so often practised in England, but methodically, with a view to the 
greatest production of eggs and poultry. 

The most fashionable bathing-places in Normandy are Dieppe, 
Trouville and Etretat; in Picardy, the most important is Boulogne. 
In August the hotel charges are at their highest. 


TOURS IN NORMANDY 


(See General Map, page i.) 


For the Seine including Rouen to Le Havre, the famous bathing 
stations along the coast west from Dieppe, and the environs of Rouen, 
Le Havre and Trouville, see the map of the Seine, page 37. For 
Western Normandy, from Caen and Bayeux to Barfleur, Cherbourg 
and Coutances, see map, page 118. For the historic towns east, north 
and south from Eu, such as S. Valery, Crecy, Beaurain, Ardres, Calais, 
Boulogne, etc., see map, page 51. 

In recommending any particular line to be followed, regard must be 
had to the time allowed and to the point at which Normandy is 
entered. A visit for a week requires to be arranged differently from 
one for a month, and a tour commencing Normandy from Le Havre 
or Granville must necessarily take the places in a different order from 
one commencing with Dieppe. However, it does not matter much from 
which point Normandy is entered, as all in wending their way to 
Rouen have to pass through much the same places, though in a 
different order. 


Excursion of One Week, 


costing about ten pounds, the tourist sailing from Newhaven to 
Dieppe. Rail to Rouen, where spend two good, long, busy days. 
Then four days to Lisieux, Falaise, Caen and Bayeux. Now what- 
ever time remains over spend it by going round to Cherbourg either by 
Carentan (page 111) and Barfleur (page 121), or by St. Lo (page 106), 
Coutances (page 108) and La Haye (page 114). Leave Cherbourg by the 
night boat for Southampton. Use general map of Normandy (page i.) 
and the time-tables called the ‘‘ Livret Chaia” of the ‘‘Chemins de 
Fer de l’Ouest,” 40 ¢., sold at all the stations. 
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Excursion of One Month 


Landing as before at Dieppe and having explored it and the environs, 
including Arques, take rail to Eu (page 8) connected by rail with most 
important historical places, such as 8, Valery-sur-Somme (page 159), 
Abbeville (page 160), whence rail to Crecy (page 161), Beaurain 
(page 158), Boulogne (page 152), Calais (page 147), Ardres (page 151) and 
Amiens (page 162), See map, page 51. From Amiens or Abbeville 
take rail to Rouen (page 10), where the town and neighbourhood may 
occupy a week, but, as at Eu, there is no necessity of always returning 
to Rouen for the night. Up the Seine are the two Andelys (page 43) 
approached by rail from St. Pierre, from which the Grand Andely 
is # mile and the Petit Andely 4 mile. Then from Rouen down 
the Seine by rail, coach, or steamer to St. Martin Boscherville 
(page 38), Jumieges (page 39) and Caudebec (page 41, and map, page 
37). From the Hotel du Havre at Caudebee a coach leaves for 
Y¥vetot, fare 1 fr. 25 c. Or the steamer may be taken to Port Jerome ; 
but it is much better to go to Yvetot, to get on again to the | 
rail, for, in spite of the greater distance, it is by far the more ex- 
peditious way. From Yvetot (page 42) go round by Beuzeville 
(page 60) to Lillebonne (page 67), whence it is easy to visit Fécamp 
(page 61), Etretat (page 63) and Le Havre (page 56). 

From Le Havre cross the Seine by steamer to Trouville (page 79), 
and pass round by the bathing-stations and the historic village of 
Dives (page 83 and map, page i.) to Caen (page 88) ; or from Le Havre 
take the steamer to Caen, sailing up the river Orne. Caen and neigh- 
bourhood with the towns of Bayeux (page 101), Lisieux (page 76) and 
Falaise (page 85) may occupy 6 days. From Falaise take rail to Dom- 
front (page 130) by Flers (page 180), 

From Domfront rail to Mortain (page 181); whence rail to 
Pontorson (page 140) ; whence steam tram to Mont St. Michel (page 
141). The time over may be spent by going from Mont St. Michel to 
St. Malo, then by steamer to the Channel Islands (see Black’s Channel 
Islands), and thence home. 

Or after St. Malo going on to Cherbourg (page 117) by Avranches 
(page 138), Coutances (page 108) and Bricquebec (page 113). From 
Cherbourg take the steamer for Southampton which sails at mid- 
night. Or take the steamer for Alderney, whence sail to Guernsey ; 
where take the steamer for Southampton or Weymouth, (See Black’s 
Channel Islands. ) 
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Mineral Waters 


A Summer in Normandy 


Not staying the whole time in one place, but moving about as often 
as is found agreeable. Among the best headquarters are Amiens 
(p- 162), Rouen (p. 10), Le Havre (p. 56), Caen (p. 88), Lisieux 
(p. 76), Bayeux (p. 101), Cherbourg (p. 117), Avranches (p. 188), 
Mortain (p. 131), Alengon (p. 126), and Evreux (p. 70). This, varied 
with an occasional short stay in the unpretending inns of quiet’ little 
villages, will make a summer in Normandy very pleasant and 
interesting. 

Besides a short sojourn may be found advantageous at the Baths of 

_ Forges-les-Eaux (p. 50), or at Bagnoles-les-Bains (p. 130). Forges- 
les-Eaux was formerly a place of fashionable resort on account of its 
_ chalybeate waters, efficacious in cases of stomachic, uterine and vesical 
debility. The first personages of note who visited Forges were Louis 
XIII. with his queen, Anne of Austria, and his minister Cardinal 
Richelieu. The ostensible object was to strengthen the queen’s health 
and remove her sterility. They stayed three weeks, which accomplished 
the object, for in due time Louis XIV. was born. The spring frequented 
by the melancholy monarch was called after this La Royale, that fre- 
quented by the queen La Reinette, and La Cardinale that by the 


minister, 


In 1735 Maria Leczinska, queen of Louis XV., had the waters of 

_ Forges sent to her at Versailles. In 1749, five years after their mar- 
riage, the Dauphin and Dauphiness of France went to Forges, and after 
their visit they had in the space of four years four children. In 1772 

_ the Duchesse de Chartres (afterwards Duchess of Orleans) came to Forges 
and on the 6th October 1773 Louis Philippe was born. Now, however, 
_ Forges is only the -ghost of what it was, yet it is quite upon the cards 
that its popularity may return. Opposite the ‘‘Etablissement” are 
the hotels Continental and du Pare, pension in both 14 frs, per day. 
In the town the H. Mouton, 8 frs, : and the Lion d’Or. Omnibus with 


_ luggage from the station to the hotels 80 cents or 16 sous each (p. 50). 


In Orne, one of the most pleasant departments of France, is Bagnoles- 
les-Bains, 654 m. south from Caen by Flers and Briouze (map, p. i.) 
It is also easily reached from Pontorson and Avranches to Couterne, 

_ where change for Bagnoles, Bagnoles is only a few miles south-west 
from the great Government stables of Le Haras du Pin, by the branch 
line between Bagnoles and Argentan. At Argentan take the public 


ee, 


_ coach for Le Pin (p. 125). 
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Mineral Waters 


Bagnoles is beautifully situated, the main feature being a small 
lake. There are three springs, the chief being warm and sulphurous 
with a little salt, iron and arsenic. It is used internally and for the 
baths, and is considered highly sedative. There are also two cold 
chalybeate springs with a little magnesia. At the establishment is 
the large Hotel des Bains, costing in pension from 7 frs. perday. Guests 
of the hotel have the water free, others pay 2 sous the glass. Ordinary 
baths with linen cost 2 frs. In the hotel the charges are for those not 
in pension: rooms with one bed from 2 to 8 frs, Candle 4 fr. 
Morning breakfast 4 fr. to 14. Meat breakfast and dinner, both with 
cider, 64 frs, 

Beautiful shady walks through the woods extend in every direction, 
some ascending easy heights with pleasing views (p. 130). Mineral 
waters can be used to the greatest advantage during the summer season ; 
because then those who drink them can be more in the open air. 
Waters slightly warm are best borne by the stomach, are more easily 
absorbed by it, and more useful than cold waters, when there is much 
gastric irritability. It is common to declare that the treatment should 
last a certain period ; but the length of time should depend on their 
effect. Their beneficial effect is often felt more after, than during 
treatment. 


Suggested Fortnight’s Tour in North France 


(London—Newhaven—Dieppe). 

Dieppe (p. 1), 1 day ; Rouen (p. 10), 2 days. 

Rouen via Serquigny to Bernay (p. 75) and Lisieux (p. 76), 3 day 
each ; Caen (p. 88), 2days; Bayeux (p. 101), } day ; Cherbowrg (p. 117), 
1 or 2 days; Coutances (p. 108), 1 day ; Avranches (p. 188), 1 day ; 
Mont St. Michel (p. 141), 2 days. 

Now return to Cherbourg, or go on to St. Malo and thence to 
Southampton. 

Or, if the holiday can be extended, proceed to Rennes, Le Mans, 
Chartres, Versailles, Paris, and thence home via Rouen and Dieppe 
or Calais and Dover, 


For the cost of various tours in Normandy see the coloured pages 
at the beginning of the book. te 
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I. NORMANDY via NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE 


The Newhaven-Dieppe Route is the quickest and cheapest for 
Upper Normandy. There are two fast services daily—morning and 
evening—in each direction, and occasionally an afternoon service at 
busy holiday times. Dieppe is little more than five hours from 
London. 

The route is a very popular one, as it passes through some of the 
most-beautiful scenery in the north of France, not only for Normandy, 
but for Paris and all parts of France (Brittany, Loire Valley, Pyrenees, 
Riviera, Savoy, Dauphiny, ete.), Switzerland, Italy, South Germany, 
Austria, Spain, Algeria, Tunis, and the Mediterranean generally. 
The steamers are fast and well-found, and the new turbine boats 
“Dieppe” and ‘‘ Brighton” are very popular, and have added greatly 
to the reputation of the service. A third turbine, ‘‘ Newhaven,” is 
building. ; 


. 
Some Through Fares from London. 
@ [ SINGLE. RETURN. 
To | — ——_—___—_—— — 
First.| Second.| Third, | Validity. | First.| Second.| Third, | Validity. 
: 3. G3) pee dk} aad. Be d. 3. d. “3, d. 
Dieppe . - |28 7] 20 0 | 14 9|3 days |45 3) 81 1 | 22 10 |1month 
« E : Friday to 
| 30 0} 22 0 }46- 0 Mages 
Rouen . 6 (38) TAP QE TES: fF ; 68 8)°88 1 | 27 8 |1month 
aris EEO eae OT EO PE sy! PO GE Sie Die] s88Pr-8 Hees 
tretat . | | 
Fécamp . } 99 £1) DOME Tey ol OL wea: (8 RO ie 
Havre . 
St. Valéry-en- 38 9; 28 7 | 17 1/7 4, |52 8| 86 6 | 26 7/1. ,, 
Caux 
Tréport . eipcaeeO es TG AO Ok) 85) 9" 126 OT 


Break of journey allowed at all intermediate stations ; tickets are 
. available via Brighton. 
Third-class tickets are not available by Day Service. 


Specimen Tours in Normandy. 
(Issued May 1st to October 31st.) 
No. 1. London, Dieppe, Tréport, Dieppe, Forges-les-Eaux, Paris, Les 
- Andelys, Louviers, Rouen, Havre by rail or boat, Fécamp, Etretat, 
St. Valéry-en-Canx, Dieppe, London ; or vice versa. 

Ist Class, £4:5:45; 2nd Class, £3: 3:2; available one month. 
~ No, 2. London, Dieppe, Rouen, St. Valéry-en-Caux, Fécamp, Ftretat 
/ and Havre by rail, or Rouen to Havre by boat, boat from Havre 
to Honfleur or Trouville, thence by rail to Cabourg, Caen, Evreux, 
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Paris, Louviers, Les Andelys, Rouen, Dieppe, London ; or vice versa. 

Ist Class, £4:5:4; 2nd Class, £3:3:2; available one month. 
No. 8. Same as No. 2, but with extension to Cherbourg. 

Ist Class, £5:1:4; 2nd Class, £3:15:2; available one month. 


The roads and scenery of Upper Normandy are unsurpassed, and 
charming tours are open to the motorist and cyclist starting at Dieppe. 

Intending passengers should write for the Continental Time-Book 
of the L.B. & S.C. Rly., addressing the Continental Traffic Manager, 
Brighton Railway, Victoria Station, London, S. W. 


II. Via SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE 


Nightly service (Sundays excepted) from Waterloo at 9.50 P.M. 
(Ist June to 30th September, 9.45 p.m.; Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, 9.15 p.M.), arriving Havre at 7 A.m.; and from Havre at 
Midnight, arriving at Waterloo at 10.11 a.m. Daylight service (25th 
July to Ist September) on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday to Havre, 
and on Wednesday and Friday from Havre. There is also a boat from 
Havre on Sunday night during the same period. The sea-passage is 
made by the powerful Twin-Screw Steamers “Columbia” and ‘“ Alma,” - 
and the portion in the open sea occupies only about five hours. Sleep- 
ing-berths are not guaranteed, but will be reserved in order of appli- 


cation by Mr. T. M. Williams, Southampton Docks (Telegrams : 
‘* Foremost,” Southampton). 


Through Fares from London. 


SINGLE. RETURN. 
To 
First. | Second.| Validity. | First. | Second.) Validity. 
Ss. d. | sade s. d Sd 
Havre : - | 28 4 | 2010 7 days 40 8 | 31 8 | 6 months 
mer) c[@ae|me| 2 [ae ee 
Hitretat A. . || 3010 | 93 4 #2 46 4 | 36 4 |6months 
“sprout £EP C88) os | aa y ESy lees hae 5. 
Dives-Cabourg . aca Niue 224 ib s 47 5 | 85 9 16 |; 
Trouville . : - | 28 4 +} 20 10 = 41 8 | 81 8 |G) 3; 
CaenC. . . «| 81.6 }93%8 i A713. | 85 VS oemmmce 
7 Dee A Abealeserineos 10 | e 5S 01] "80 crea tGmeee 
A. Motor Bus from Havre, C. Steamer from Havre. 
B. Rail from Havre, D. Via Trouville and Rail. 


III. PICARDY AND NORTH FRANCE via DOVER 
AND CALAIS 
The shortest Sea Route to Picardy and North France is via Dover 
and Calais, which route is served entirely by the magnificent Turbine 


th eae 
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- Steamers “Riviera,” ‘“‘ Empress,” “ Victoria,” “ Invicta,” ‘‘The Queen,” 


and ‘‘Onward,” and the large Paddle Steamers ‘‘Calais,” ‘‘ Le Nord,” 
and ‘‘Le Pas de Calais.” The Channel Passage is now made in less 
than an hour. 

Two Express Services are made daily from London to the Continent, 
via Folkestone and Boulogne, and the Turbine Steamers ‘‘ Empress,” 
** Victoria,” ‘‘ Invicta,” ‘‘Onward,” and ‘‘The Queen” perform the 
Channel Passages in connection with the trains from Charing Cross 
Station. 

The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company’s London 
Stations are: ‘‘Charing Cross,” ‘‘ Victoria,” ‘‘Cannon Street,” 
“‘ Holborn Viaduct,” and ‘‘St. Paul’s.” The Hotels adjoining these 
Stations are: (Charing Cross) ‘‘ Charing Cross Hotel” and ‘‘ Craven 
Hotel,” (Victoria) ‘‘The Grosvenor Hotel,” (Cannon Street) ‘‘ Cannon 
Street Hotel,” (Holborn) ‘‘ Holborn Viaduct Hotel,” (St. Paul’s) ‘‘ De 
Keyser’s Royal Hotel.” First-Class Hotels and Restaurants are on 
the Quays at Calais and Boulogne, where Passengers change from the 
Steamer to the Train. 

For the most trustworthy information regarding the different 
services, the through carriages, wagon-lits, and ‘‘voitures de luxe,” 
see the official tables published by the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway in their Continental Time-Book, sent post free for three 
stamps. Letters to be addressed to the General Manager of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway, London Bridge Station, London, S.E. 


Some Through Fares from London. 


| 
| SINGLE. RETURN. 
To 
First. Second. | Third. First. | Second. | Third. 
5: | BS 
Calais . . pete 1 ht pind £2 18 6| 22 3.0 £1 7 8 
Boulogne. | £1 7 2) 19s. 3d. | 12s, 8d. | £213 7 |} £118 4|£1 5 2 
Amiens .| £118 4/ £1 6 9 £310 4/ £210 4 


CYCLING NOTE 


Cyclists proposing to tour in France will find it to their advantage 
to belong to the English Cyclists’ Touring Club. They will then be 
entitled to receive from their club, free of charge, a special foreign 
ticket which will enable them to introduce their machine into France 
free of the usual duty or deposit. 

Members entering France are provided by the Customs officials 
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with a cycle permit, for which a stamp duty of 0.60 fr. is charged. 
This permit is available for three months, and exempts the cyclist 
during that period from payment of the cycle tax of 6 frs.; the docu- 
ment must be carried on the person, and produced at any time on 
demand. At the expiration of the term of three months, should the 
member still remain in the country, the cycle tax must be paid to the 
local collector of taxes, who in return will supply a badge to be 
attached by the cyclist to the steering-post of the machine. In the 
case of tandems, triplets, etc., a badge is required for each seat ; the 
first is to be fixed to the steering-post, and the others to the diagonal 
tubes supporting each saddle after the first. Badges issued in the 
course of a year will be available till 1st May of the following year. 
[V.B.—This badge does not dispense with the name-plate, which is 
still required. } 

The following are the chief clauses of the edict issued by the French 
Government, and in force throughout France :— ’ 


Article 2.—Every cyclist must have attached to his machine a bell 
or other sounding instrument announcing his approach at a distance 
of over 50 yards. Also, from nightfall, he must be provided with a 
lighted lamp. 


Article 3.—Every cyclist must have attached to his machine a 
plate bearing the name and address of its owner, 


Article 4.—Cyclists passing through towns or villages must ride 
slowly, especially so at crossings of roads. They may not ride in 
groups. They may not pass through processions or troops on the 
march. In ease of any obstacle they have to alight and lead the 
machine by hand. 


« Article 5.—Cyclists should take to the right when meeting 
vehicles or horses, but to the left in overtaking them. In this case 
they have either to sound the bell or to moderate their speed. Cab- 
men and pedestrians are bound to give a space of a yard and a half 
to every passing cyclist, but cyclists have to stop when approaching 
a frightened horse. 


Article 6.—Cyclists are not allowed to ride on pavements or other 
ways solely allotted to pedestrians, but they are permitted to conduct 
their machines thereon by hand. Outside the populated neighbour- 
hoods, however, they may ride on the pavements when the roads are 
unrideable ; but they must ride slowly when passing pedestrians. 


Article 7.—Municipal authorities can forbid cyclists to ride through 


their districts. In this case a sign-post will be erected giving this 
information at the approach of every such district. 


NV.B.—The C.T.C. supplies the name-plate required by article 8 at 
1s., and undertakes to get it engraved with the necessary name and 
address, within two days, for 1s. extra. 
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NORMANDY 


Dieppe to Paris by Rouen, Tourville, St. Pierre, 
Vernon and Mantes (p. 10) 
See Map of Normandy 


DIEPPE 


Drepre is from Paris 125 m. north, by Auffay, 164 m.; Cleres, 25 
m.; Malaunay, 324m.; Rouen, 38 m. from Dieppe and 87 from Paris ; 
Vernon, 75 m.; and Mantes, 113m. 25 trains every day: 4 “‘rapides,” 
6 ‘‘express,” 15 “omnibus.” Time—2 hrs. 53 min. (rapide), 3 hrs. 7 min. 
(express), 5 hrs. 18 min. (omnibus). Fares from London to Dieppe, 
28s. 7d., 20s., 14s. 9d. Return, 45s. 3d., 31s. 1d., 22s, 10d. The 
more direct line between Paris and Dieppe is by Pontoise, only 104 
miles ; but its quickest train takes 3 hrs. 38 min., and it does not 
pass by Rouen (p. 10). For time-tables use the Indicatewr Chaix, 
1 f, 25 ¢. As its size, a small folio, is somewhat cumbersome, the 
Liwret-Chaiz, 40 ¢., pour les Chemins de Fer de 1’Ouest, does, with 
the exception of a small part, for the. whole of Normandy. 

Newhaven is 64 miles from Dieppe, time 4 hours. Passengers 
arriving at Dieppe by a train not corresponding with the sailing of the 
steamer must find their own way through the town to the Harbour 
Station (Gare Maritime), where the luggage should be registered. The 
trains corresponding with the sailing of the day and night steamers 
run right down to the boat, and the passengers step on board from it 
without the least trouble. 


Hotels: The best and most expensive are those in the Rue Aguado, facing the 
beach, with its fine promenade, and seats, both plain and with shelter from 
rain and wind. Commencing at the E., or Duquesne, end of this front, and 
taking them in order from K. to W., the hotels fronting the sea and the park 
all the way to the Casino: Grand Hétel; G. H. Ktrangers; G. H. Bains et 
Métropole (belonging to the Gordon Hotels Company); H. Plage (small); 
H. Royal (very large); Rhin et Newhaven (small); Villa Bristol, in which 
apartments are let with or without board; Regina Hotel, under the Castle 
and opposite the Casino. All the rest of the hotels are more or less inland. 
H. Paris, Place Camille Saint-Saéns, not far from the Casino; H. Famille, 
behind tho Regina Hotel; H. Commerce, from 10 f. (exceedingly good and 
comfortable), in the Place Nationale, commanding a charming view of the 
picturesque Church of St. Jacques; H. Normandie, from 7 f., H. du Chariot 
d@Or, both in the Grande Rue}; H. des Voyageurs, Rue de la Halle au Blé; 
H. Paia, at the high end of the Grande Rue; H. Globe et Victoria, a second-class 
house in the Rue Duquesne. 

Tbe pension of the Rue Aguado hotels, and of all those of the first class, is 
from 13 to 18 f., but prices vary according to the season and the weather. The 
price should im all cases be settled at the beginning of the stay. Many of the 
hotels on the Rue Aguado, or all of them, are shut up during the winter. 
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2 Cabs. Coaches 


Lodgings: For these application should be made to the House Agents (‘* Agences 
de!Location ”), M. Mallet, 134 Grande Rue, and M. Lemercier, 14 Rue de la Barre. 


Post and Telegraph Office: 14 Rue Victor Hugo. 


Cabs: From 6 a.m. to midnight, with seats for 2, 1 f. 25 c.; with seats for 4, 
1 f. 50 c. By the hour, with seats for 2, 1 f. 75 c.; with seats for 4,2 f. 
From midnight to 6 a.m. the prices are doubled. Omnibus from station (after 
mid-day only), 50 c. Luggage, 30 kilo. for 30 c.; above 30 kilo., 1 f. for each 
100 kilo. No bus after 7.30 p.m. No hotel buses at the station. 


English Church (All Saints), in Rue de la Barre. Services at 8.30 a.m., 11 A.M., 
and 6.30 p.m. sChaplain, Rev. Charles Merk, M.A., Ph.D. French Protestant 
Church, 69 Rue de la Barre. . 


i 

Casino and Grand Etablissement des Bains (see N.W. corner of plan): From 
15th June to 14th September, till noon, 50 c.; from noon to 6 p.m., 1f.; from 
6 p.m. to closing, 3 f.; for the whole day, 3 f. From 15th September to 30th 
September, till noon, 50 c.; from noon to 6 p.m., 1 f.; for the whole day, 
2f. Season tickets for 1 person, 13 f. for one week ; 18 f. for 10 days; 23 f. for 
15 days; 40 f. for one month ; 60 f. for the season. For 2 persons, 25 f., 35 f., 
43 f., 68f.,110f. For 8 persons, 36 f., 50f., 58 f.,90f., 160 f. For 4 persons, 
46 f., 60 f., 72 f., 110 f., 200 f. For 5 persons, 55 f., 70 f., 85 f., 180 f., 220 f. 
Also open at Haster and Whitsuntide. 


The Baths: Tariff at the entrance. Russian, Turkish, douche, vapour, shower, 
or mineral baths, in fresh or salt water. 
N.B. An ensign floating from the flagstaff head at the principal entrance 
signals the sea to be fit for bathing. 


balers oe Mr. H. W. Lee-Jortin, 8 Quai Duquesne (office open 10 a.m. 
noon). 


Golf and Lawn Tennis Club: Club-house about one mile from Dieppe, on road to 

Pourville. Luncheons and teas. Visitors for golf and tennis—6 months, 

50 f. ; 1 month, 25 f.; 14 days, 15 f.; 7 days, 10 f.; 1 day, 2 f. 50 c. Season 

ticket for tennis only, 25 f. Admission for non-players, 50¢. Cricket pitch, 

six lawn tennis courts, and golf links of 18 holes, Lawn tennis tournament, 

Se obi eee August. Gymkhana Féte, 30th August; Hon. Sec., Commander 
allis, R.N. 


Coaches: To Pourville (with stop at the golf links), about 4 times a day each way. 
Fare, 1f. To Puys, about 4 times each way in summer, 60 ¢. To Berneval, 
about 3 times each way during the season, 1 f. 25¢. Automobile to Varenge- 
ville, in the season, about 3 times each way, but more frequently if there are 
any passengers. Fare, 1 f. 50 c. ; luggage, 50 c. extra. 


Cafés se Suisse et de la Bourse, overlooking the harbour ; des Tribunauw, de Rouen, 
e 


Population, 22,840. 


Dieppe is pleasantly situated on the channel, at the mouth or 
estuary (Diep, Dutch for estuary) of the small river Arques, between 
two ranges of hills terminating in tall chalk cliffs to the east and 
west of the town. Except the castle and the two churches, the town 
has few antiquities, but there is a picturesque old gateway fronting 
the sea-front. Near this is the Museum, closed on Mondays (also 
Wednesdays and Fridays in winter), 11-5 (3 in winter). The Library 
(containing more than 30,000 volumes) was presented to the town by 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the composer. 
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Church of St. Jacques. The Castle 3 


The principal street in the town, the Grande Rue, commences at 
the end of the Quai Henri IV., and extends westward to the Barre 
suburb and the churches of St. Remy, 16th cent., All Saints’, and the 
French Protestant Church. The Grande Rue passes, at the first open- 
ing left, the Place Nationale, where the markets are held. In the 
centre is a bronze statue of Admiral Duquesne, a native of Dieppe, 
died in 1688. He defeated the redoubtable Dutch Admiral De Ruyter 
off the coast of Sicily in 1676. 

On one side of the “ Place” is the Church of St. Jacques, founded 
in the 13th cent. and finished in the 16th. ‘The fine square tower, 
94 ft. high, was added in 1445. The bell dates from the 16th cent. 

The interior is adorned with much elegant and lace-like sculpture, 
the most beautiful being on the balustrades and screens of the chapels, 
in the choir, and on the tracery of the windows. The Mary or Ste. 
Rosaire chapel behind the high altar is lighted by modern stained- 
glass windows (1853-55) by Lusson, illustrating the death, resurrec- 


tion and coronation of Mary, and the capture of Le Pollet by Louis XI. 


in 1443, etc. A marble slab with an inscription serves as a cenotaph 
to the enterprising shipowner, John Ango (p. 5), buried in the chapel 
of St. Yves (now serving as the priests’ wardrobe). The oak pulpit, 
dating from 1670, and the organ case, 1765, exhibit fine carving. 

In 1870, when St. Jacques was being repaired, five coffins were dis- 
covered in the chapel of St. Andrew, supposed to have contained the 
bodies of the five Scotch ambassadors sent to represent their nation at 
the marriage of Mary Stuart with Francis II. ; 

At the west end of the Grande Rue is St. Remy (1522-1640), 
restored and partly rebuilt in 1863. The beautiful portal of the south 
transept dates from the end of the 16th cent., as also the Mary chapel 
in the apse. 

A little farther west is the suburb of Barre, with the road up to 
the top of the cliffs and to the Castle. 

The Castle stands on an eminence rising from the Casino, the 
Etablissement des Bains, and the Regina Hétel. It is said that 
in the time of Charlemagne the site was occupied by a private 
edifice, afterwards by a castle built by Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, ° 
and then another in 1188 by Henry II. of England, destroyed in 
1203 by Philip Augustus. Part of the present building is attributed 
to Henry II., but the greater portion was erected in 1435, after 
Louis XI., then Dauphin of France, had driven out the English. 
It was finished during the reign of Henri IV. Since then the build- 
ing has lost much of its original character by alterations and 
additions. No admission. The celebrated Jean Ango died in this 
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4 Dieppe. Le Pollet. Puys. Pourville 


castle in 1551, broken-hearted and in great poverty. (p. 5). When 
Henri IV. was retreating before the army of the League he took 
shelter in this castle, and while here he received from Queen Elizabeth 
a reinforcement of 4500 English and 1000 Scotch soldiers. 

The Casino with the Etablissement des Bains is the great attraction. 
Admission, from 6 A.M. to mid-day, 4 fr.; from mid-day to 6 p.m., 1 fr. ; 
from 6 p.m, till the closing, 8 frs.; the whole day, 3 frs. The 
bathing ground adjoins the Casino, but it is not very good. The first 
part is a bank of shingle, on the top of which are the dressing tents. 
Down the bank planks are laid to the beach, composed of sand eed 
with small pebbles. 

At the east end of the town, and across the bridge from the Quai 
Duquesne, is the district of Le Pollet, where many Achermen reside. 
Along the north-east coast from Dieppe are three small bathing 
stations: Puys, 24 m., or by the beach when the tide is out, 14 m. ; 
bus between it and Dieppe five times daily in summer (60 ¢. each way). 
Then follow Belleville-sur-Mer, 44 m. ; and Berneval-le-Grand, 7 m., 
330 ft. above the beach, but with two easy roads down toit. Hotel : 
Grand Hétel et de la Plage. Coach between it and Dieppe station 
three times daily in summer, 1} fr. 

Puys, Hotel: Chateau de Puys, has many pretty villas ; among them 
is one which belonged to the late Marquis of Salisbury. The beach 
of none of these places is very good. There is too much shingle. In 
December 1870, on the very day the Prussians entered Dieppe, Alexandre 
Dumas died at Puys. <A few days before his death he looked at a 20- 
franc piece, which constituted the whole of his fortune, and observed, 
‘People ought not to call me a spendthrift ; I started in life with 20 
francs, and there they are.” He had earned at different times £300,000. 

For the Camp-de-Cesar or the Cité de Limes, on the top of the 
opposite hill, ascend to the left, keeping the sea in sight. It is a 
grassy plain of 230 acres surrounded by a rampart 40 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a paling, The antiquities discovered here determined 
its date as belonging to the Gallo-Belgian period anterior to that of 
the Romans. 

32 m. north-west from Dieppe station is Petit Appeville, whence a bus 
goes 2 miles north to the village and bathing station of Pourville, but 
distant only 25 m. by the road from Dieppe passing by the chalk cliff, 

_Caude-Cote, 300 ft. high. In summer a bus runs between it and Dieppe 
4 times a day (1f.). Pourville is a pleasant little bathing station at the 
mouth of the Scie, with Casino and Hotel: G. H. Casino. After Pourville 
the road ascends an eminence, 270 ft. high, commanding a fine prospect, 
and then, 5 miles from Dieppe, enters Varengeville by the remains 
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of the once sumptuous mansion built by the great merchant prince 
—Jean Ango—who resided here from 1530 to 1542 in great affluence. 
The career of Jean Ango resembles strikingly that of Jacques Coeur 
of Bourges. See Black’s South-West France. Jean Ango, born at 
Dieppe in 1480, began life as a sailor, and after having made several 
voyages, settled in Dieppe as a merchant and shipowner. He was 
appointed farmer-general of the chief lordships of the country, includ- 
ing those of the Duchy of Longueville, of the Vicomté of Dieppe and 
of the abbeys of Fécamp and St. Wandrille. These, as well as his 
mercantile enterprises, brought him such great wealth, that when 
Frangois I. visited Dieppe, he received him as his guest, and enter- 
tained him with great magnificence. On the site now occupied by 
the college, on the Quai Henri IV., was his town house, built of 
elaborately-carved wood in 1525, but destroyed by the English in the 
bombardment of 1694. His country house, 5 miles from Dieppe, at 
the village of Varengeville, is of one story, built of brick diapered 
with flint ; but the windows and mouldings are of stone. At one end 
on the ground-floor is an arcade resting on columus, with sculptured 
capitals representing angels’ heads. Above, along the whole front of 
the house, is a frieze with medallions. In front is a circular dovecot, 
built in the same style. Within the mansion are a remarkable stone 
chimney-piece and fragments of wood-carving. In this dilapidated 
building, now a farmhouse, the merchant prince Ango received with 
great pomp and splendour Frangois I. and Diane de Poitiers and the 
_ ambassadors sent to him by the King of Portugal. At the close of his 
life ruin overtook him, and his mansions having been seized by his 
creditors, he died broken-hearted in 1551 in the castle of Dieppe. 
Excursion to the Phare d’Ailly 74 m., and St. Marguerite 94 miles, 
By Petit Appeville 4 miles, and Hautét-sur-Mer and Varengeville 94 
miles. Return by Blanc-Mesnil-le-Bas, Longueil and Ouville. Having 
ascended the,hill at the farther end of the village Petit Appeville, 
the first turning to the right leads through the cool shady lanes of 
Hautdt—with occasional peeps of the sea—to Varengeville, one of the 
prettiest villages in France. From the first square or ‘‘ Place” a turn 
to the left leads to the chateau of Jean Ango. The present farm- 
buildings give a faint idea of the splendour which prevailed here in 
his time. The tower, gallery and chimney-pieces should be visited. 
Now drive down to the church, perched upon the crest of the cliff, 
The interior has been tastefully restored and decorated in colour. 
Retrace the road to the Mairie, turn sharp to the right, and about a 
mile farther a rough road leads to the Phare (lighthouse), built in 
1775. The gardien will explain the machinery. The view from this 
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elevation is magnificent. Upon leaving the lighthouse and regaining 
the road, turn downhill to St. Marguerite. Of all the villages along 
the coast this is the most attractive to the antiquary. Proceed at 
once to La Mosaique Romaine, situated in a field close to the Petit 
Corps de Garde de la Douane. From the extent and character of the 
rich remains excavated by M. Feret, this site seems to have been one 
of the finest Roman settlements in Northern Gaul. The church is of 
the 11th cent. On entering, the four arches to the left deserve close 
examination. Those upon the opposite side belong to the 16th cent. 
The .apse, lancet windows and high altar date from the earliest. 
period. Great judgment and taste have been displayed in the recent 
restoration. 

Return by Blanc-Mesnil-le-Bas, Longueil and Ouville. If time will 
permit, visit the park and four-turreted chateau of Ouville. In 1562 
it was taken and pillaged by the Protestants of Dieppe. The colours 
of the League floated from its walls in 1589, but had soon to yield to 
the royalist forces under De Chattes. Of Ouville church the tower 
alone belongs to the 11th cent. Before mounting the hill let the driver 
point out the country house of the celebrated Abraham Duquesne (the 
Admiral Duquesne whose statue adorns the Place Nationale). Return 
to Dieppe by the Havre road, through Petit Appeville. Whole 
distance 18 miles. 

Excursion to Arques by rail, 4 miles from Dieppe, passing Roux- 
mesnil 24m. This line extends to Paris, passing Neufchatel with its 
famous cheese, Gournay with its equally famous butter, Forges-les 
Eaux with its tonic waters and Gisors with its stately old castle (see 
pp. 50 and 49). 

ARQUES (pop. 1159). A small inn, the H. Chateau d’Arques. 
This now small village was, in the Frankish and the still more remote 
Roman times, a place of considerable importance, as the coins and 
other remains which have been found here testify. The Chateaux 
d’Arques and Gisors were the two last which the English possessed in 
Normandy. In the river Arques, or formerly Telles, which meanders 
through the valley, good fishing is to be had at all times. In the 
village there is a good characteristic church of the 15th and 16th 
cents., a fair specimen of the Flamboyant and Renaissance styles, with 
a lofty tent-roofed tower and richly-ornamented flying buttresses. 
The rood-loft, on pillars of the Corinthian order, and ascended by a 
spiral stone staircase, does not correspond with the rest of the church. 
On the right side of the choir is the following ancient inscription 
(‘‘restored” by M. Leroy in 1860) :—‘‘ Roy de France Et De Navarre 
Henri Le Grand Gaigna La Iovrnée En Ce Liev D’Arqves Le 21¢ 
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Septembre 1589 Il Movrvt Le 14° Iovr De May 1610.” The Forét 
d’Arques affords many pleasant places for picnics and excursions. 

To reach the Chateau, founded by Guillaume d’Arques, uncle of 
William the Conqueror, walk up the “Place,” then turn to the left, 
and then take the first road to the right. A mile due east from the 
entrance into the castle is seen the obelisk marking the spot where the 
battle raged hottest between Henri IV., at the head of 4000 Protestants, 
and the Duke of Mayenne, with an army of 30,000. Before entering, 
walk round the embankment outside. The interior of the castle is 
now a grass field surrounded by hoary crumbling walls, pierced by 
dark archways of dungeons and subterranean abodes. At the southern 
extremity rises the great keep—a massive and imposing ruined tower, 
built by William of Arques in 964. “This gigantic work still remains, 
as does the dungeon tower itself ; but stripped as it is, of all the smooth 
stone and of every fragment of architectural detail, it appears to the 
ordinary eye little more than a shapeless mass ; although there is no 
spot in Normandy in which the true Norman spirit is more thoroughly 
impressed.” —E. A. Freeman. The English held the castle 1419 to 1449 

DIEPPE to LE TREPORT 22} m. N.E. by Rouxmesnil, Envermeu, 
and Eu. Le Tréport, pop. 4487 (but nearly three times that number 
in the bathing season), is situated on the Bresle, where it enters the 
Channel, and at the foot of high chalk cliffs. 

Hotels.—From the station, after crossing the first bridge, then 
taking them in their order: the H. Bellevue and the H. Moderne, 
both on the quay. A little way back from the quay, towards the 
Church St. Jacques, are the H. Calais; the Hétel de Ville, and the H. 


Rouen. In the Place de la Batterie, the best part of the town (the 


cliff end), are the first-class hotels—Plage: France: and Bains. 
Opposite these hotels, on the sea side of the Place Batterie, is the 
Casino (2 f. per day). From the Casino to the cliff is a long row of 
dressing sheds on the top of a bank of shingle, with planks here and 
there to descend to the beach. The high town rises from the quay to 
and around the parish church, 14th and 15th cents, It has a fine 
porch and contains some elaborately sculptured bosses. The post and 
telegraph office is in the Rue de Paris, at the head of which, in the 
Place au Marché, is a picturesque old cross, Automobile service to 
St. Valery-sur-Somme. 
On the opposite side of the Bresle is Mers, pop. 1450, at the foot of 
a cliff crowned by a large statue of St. Mary. Hotels: The H. Casino, 
on the beach, 9 to 12 frs. per day ; H. Plage, 7 to 10 frs, ; Belle Vue, 
the same. Electric tram every 20 minutes to Tréport. Admission to 
the Casino for the day 1 fr. As it is farther from the mouth of the Bresle 
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than Tréport, it is not so liable to be troubled with bad smells in hot 
weather when the tide is out. At the Tréport station buses from 
the hotels of Mers await passengers also. 

2m. 8.E. from Tréport by rail is Eu, pop. 5400, on the Bresle. 
Hotels: H. Cygne et Commerce, 7 to 8 f.; H. France, 6 to 7 f.; 
H. d’Aumale, Electric tram from Tréport (30 ¢, 20 ¢.) Eu is the 
frontier town of Normandy in the direction towards Ponthieu and 
Picardy. Eu hasa good school, supposed to have been founded in the 
16th cent. Adjoining is the Chapelle du Collége, built in 1625 by the. 
Jesuits, Before the high altar are, right, the superb marble cenotaph 
to Henri III., Duc de Lorraine, Le Balafré, Due de Guise, assassinated 
in 1588. (See under Blois in Black’s Brittany.) To the left is a 
similar monument to his wife, Catherine of Cleves. Both monuments 
are by a Genoise artist, in two stages of black marble, but the 
statues of pure Carrara white marble. Frangois-le-Grand Guise, noted 
for his bravery and rashness, had a ghastly scar on his face, made by 
a slash given him by an Englishman in 1545 at Boulogne, which got 
him the name of Le Balafré or the Scarred. He was assassinated at 
Orleans in 1563, and succeeded by his eldest son, Henri III., born in 
1550, who acquired also the title of Balafré, not because he was scarred 
also, but because he had the same reputation for boldness and rashness 
as his father. He was assassinated in 1588, his body burnt, and the 
ashes thrown into the Loire. See Black’s Brittany and Towraine. 

It is said that Bourdaloue preached his first sermon from the pulpit 
of this chapel. The fonts are very old, and were brought from a 
church which no longer exists ; each is hewn from one stone. 

The parish church of St. Laurent is chiefly of the 13th cent., but 
many of the side chapels are of the 15th, with additions of the 
16th. There are no chapels inthe nave. The first chapel right in the 
choir is the Baptistery. The font is of the 15th cent, as well as the 
spiral marble column. The picture over the altar is of the 17th cent., 
a view of Eu. The second or next chapel is the Saint Sepulere, con- 
taining an entombment with life-size figures. On the wall opposite is — 
a head of Christ, from a16th-cent. Ecce Homo destroyed in the Revolu- 
tion. In the fifth chapel is a white marble Madonna, attributed to one 
of the brothers Anguier. The church was restored by Louis Philippe 
in 1839. In a gilded shrine over the high altar are the relics of 
Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, who came here to attempt 
to reconcile Henry II. of England and Philippe.the Great of France, 
but fell ill on the spot where a small chapel now stands, a mile east from 
the church, from which it is distinctly seen. He died (1181) shortly 
after, in the house which stood on the site now occupied by the Hétel 
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du Cygne. His tomb is below in the crypt, along with those of the 
Counts and Countesses of Artois, and the son of Madame de Montespan 
by Louis XIV. The crypt was intended to receive the monuments of 
the ancestors of Louis Philippe. 

Near the church istheChateau, a two-storied brick building with 
pyramid-shaped roofs, built by Henri de Lorraine, Due de Guise, in 
1578. In 1845 Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were the guests here 
of Louis Philippe. The rooms they occupied were the four in the north 
end ; the bedroom was the second. The chateau stands in a magnif- 
cent ark amid tall ancestral trees and lovely gardens, now the property 
of the Comte de Paris, who allows no one to visit the grounds. 

To Eu in 1053 Count Baldwin brought from Ponthieu his daughter 
Matilda, where she was met by the bridegroom William in this the 
Ducal city nearest the Flemish border, where also they were married, 
although the union had been forbidden by the judgment of Pope 
Leo IX. and Council. In 1059 the successor of Leo IX., Pope 
Nicholas II., ratified the marriage on condition that. the Dike and 
Duchess should each rear and endow a monastery for religious pee 
of their respective sexes, which they fulfilled at Caen. 

From Eu William led the new duchess to Rouen, his capital, where 
the Lady of Normandy was received with every expression of joy. 

“‘T hold that Gerbod was dead before 1049, and that the objection 
to William’s marriage with Matilda, Gerbod’s widow, was simply one 
of the usual canonical objections on the ground of kindred or affinity ; 
especially as it is quite possible that the marriage of William’s aunt 
with Matilda’s grandfather may have been held to create some kind 
of affinity between William and Matilda (p. 91). In 1058, when the 
marriage was celebrated, Pope Leo was detained at Benevento in 
honourable captivity, from which he was released in March 1054, 
when he went to Rome and died in April 1054.”—Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest. 

It was also to Eu that the rapacious Count Guy de Ponthien 
brought to William the perhaps still more important personage, the 
unfortunate Harold, whom Guy had kept as long as he dared in the 
dungeon of his castle at Beaurain (p. 158). Although William treated 
the English Earl as an honoured guest, he did not allow him to 
return to England till he had caused or compelled him to make 
promises upon oath, which eventually cost Harold the crown of 
England, and even his life. He fell at the great battle between the 
English and the Norman invaders of Senlac Hill, a few miles north 
from Hastings, shot through the eye, on the 14th October 1066, 
fighting like a lion at bay, on his own soil and under his royal banner, 
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his shield stuck full of arrows. This was the man, ruined by a 
usurper, to whom Edward the Confessor, in January 1066, while on 
his deathbed, stretched forth his hand and spake, ‘‘To thee, Harold, 
my brother, I commit my kingdom.” Harold ended his life 
gloriously, William miserably. 

Five miles N.E. by coach from Eu is Ault or Le Bourg d’Ault 
(pop. 1500). Inns: Hotel St. Pierre: France, situated in a narrow 
valley. The parish church St. Pierre, 16th cent., has a fortified 
tower. <A great deal of hardware is manufactured in the neighbour- 
hood. The beach, which does not offer comfortable bathing ground, 
is bordered by high cliffs. 


Dieppe to Paris by Rouen, 125 miles south 


Dieppe (p. 1). Restaurant at landing-place. Train awaits arrival 
of steamer. Train passes, 44 m. St. Aubin-sur-Scie, Chateau 
Miromesnil, 16th and 17th cents.; Le Gouffre, the source of the 
drinking water that supplies Dieppe; 94 m. Longueville, pop. 700, 
H.Kcou de France. A village with the scanty remains of a priory, 
founded in the 11th cent. by Walter Giffard, afterwards created Earl 
of Buckingham by William the Conqueror. He-granted several 
manors, churches and lands to this priory ; among others, the manor 
of Newinton Longueville, in Bucks, where a Cluniac priory was after- 
wards founded. After Longueville the train crosses several times the 
Scie on its way to Auffay on the Scie (Hotel: Croix d’Or), with 
interesting church founded in the 11th cent., but now mostly of the 
18th ; it has some good old glass. 19 m. St. Victor, a chapter house is 
all that remains of the abbey buildings founded in 1051 by William the 
Conqueror, whose statue isin a niche outside the apse of the church. 

25m. Cleres. In the crypt of the church are old statues of the Barons 
of Cleres. Branch line to Amiens, 64 m. E., intersected at Serqueux 
by the Paris and Dieppe line by Pontoise; and at Abancourt by 
the Tréport and Beauvais line to Paris. Branch to Havre, 504m. W. 
(map. p.i.). 33 m. Malaunay, pop. 2169, a manufacturing town on 
the Cailly, At this station the lines between Dieppe and Paris and 
Le Havre and Paris meet. 

Rouen, Rive droite, 38 m. south from Dieppe and 87 m. N.W. 
from Paris, S. Lazare station; pop. 118,000, exclusive of suburbs, 
on the Seine, 70 feet above the sea. Rouen is a great railway centre, 
connected by direct line with Orleans, 185 m. S. by Dreux and 
Chartres; with St. Valery en Caux 41 m. N.; with Amiens 
73 m. E., passing Montérolier and with Le Havre 57 m. W. (see maps, 
pp. i. and 37). 
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ROUEN 


; Railway Stations : (1) Garede l'Ouest (Rive Droite), not far from the north end of the 


Rue Jeanne d’Are, on the north edge of the city. This is the chief station of 
the Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest, and the principal station in Rouen, being on 
the main line from Dieppe and Le Havre to Paris. It is also the station for 
the favourite river-side resort of Caudebec-en-Caux. The ticket and luggage 
offices are at the east end only. Registered luggage left at the west end is 
registered on for Paris by merely handing the passenger ticket and the old 
“bulletin de bagage” to the man at the luggage office, who charges a sou a day 
for the time it has been in depét. (2) Gare de l'Ouest (Rive Gauche), sometimes 
called Gare St. Sever. (3) Gare d'Orléans, near the Gare St. Sever, for trains to 
Elbeuf, and also for Bernay, Lisieux, Caen, etc. Both these two last stations 
are near one another in the suburb of St. Sever, on the south bank of the 
Seine. (4) Gare dw Nord, at the east end of the Rue d’Amiens, on the east 
side ofthe city. This is the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord for Amiens, 
ete. There are no hotel omnibuses at the stations, but the bus “‘ au domicile” 
(50 c., or with luggage, 80 c.) may be taken, and the Parnes s may also be 
wéilised for reaching most of the hotels. 


Hotels: Angleterre, near the Quai de la Bourse, a first-class house (from 11 f.), 
but now rather out of the way since so few go, or return, by the steamer ; de la 
Poste (also very comfortable), in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc, from 12 f. with cider, 
very convenient and central; France, 97-103 Rue des Carmes, also first class 
(from 12 f.), and also conveniently central; Puris, on the Quai de Paris, over- 
looking the Seine, between the Pont Corneille and the Pont Boieldieu ; Albion, 
down the river, near the Douane (custom-house), Commercial travellers, 8 f. 
(with wine), others more; du Nord, R. de la Grosse Horloge, from 10f., wine 
free. One of the oldest first-class hotels in Rouen ; Normandie, 9,11, and 
13 Rue du Bee, from 7} f. ; Rowen et du Commerce, 21 Rue du Bee, from7 f. At the 
Gare de lOuest (Rive Droite) are three hotels : Chemins de Fer de Dieppe, im- 
mediately beyond the iron gate of the station, from 11 f. ; Chemins de Fer de 
VOuest ; Europe—the two last very small; Victoria, R. Verte, near Gare Rive 
Droite, from 8f.; du Dauphin et d’Espagne, 4, 6 Place République, fronting 
the end of Pont Corneille, from 8 f. (with wine) ; Lisieww, R. dela Savonnerie, 
where the Bishops of Lisieux used to alight in old times. 


Cafés : The most-frequented cafés are on the Quai de Paris, between the Hotel 
d’Angleterre and the Hétel de Paris. In the same place, and also at the back 
of the Hétel d’Angleterre, are good restaurants. 


Cabs : The course within the octroi, 14 f. (from midnight to 6 a.m., 2} f.). By the 
hour, 2 f. (from midnight to 6 a.m., 8f.). Baggage outside, 20 c. each article. 
Cabs are at the station. Every coachman carries an official tariff, which he 
is bound to show on request. There is also a cabstand in front of St. Ouen. 


Post Office: The principal Post Office is in the centre of the R. Jeanne d’Arc; 
the principal Telegraph Office is on the Quai de la Bourse. 


English Church: All Saints, nearly in the centre of the Ile Lacroix, left hand, 
beyond the theatre. Temple Protestant (St. Eloi), in the Place St. Eloi, almost 
adjoining the Place de Jeanne d’Are, or de la Pucelle, 


' 
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Electric Trams: All the important streets and quays are over-run with electric 
trams, some of which go on to the neighbouring towns and villages. The 
general fare inside the limits of the city is 15 c. 1st class (with cushioned 
seat), and 10 c. 2nd class (without cushions). They ave very useful, especially 
when going from south to north, as it is an ascent all the way. Besides, the 
paving of most of the streets is rough. Only two or three routes need 
specially be indicated here : (1) from the Quai Riboudet to Darnétal (p. 36), 
traversing the Boulevard Cauchoise, the R. Thiers, the Place de |’'Hétel de 
Ville, the R. St. Vivien, the R. St. Hilaire, and the Route de Darnétal, and 
thus practically intersecting Rouen from west to east. (2) From the Place 
Beauvoisine to the Jardin des Plantes (p. 14), traversing the long R. de la 
République, passing the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, and crossing the Pont 
Corneille, and thus practically intersecting the city from north to south. Two 
other tram routes may be particularly mentioned here, as affording excursions 
into the neighbourhood and suburbs, 7.¢.: (3) from the Hotel de Ville to 
Petit Quevilly, a village 2} m. south-west from Rouen, on the left bank of the 
Seine, and the other (4) from the same starting-point to Sotteville (p. 36). 


Steamers leave the Quai de la Bourse 3 times daily in summer (5 times on Sunday) 
for La Bouille. Also 4 times a day in summer (1st June to 30th September) for 
Le Havre (about 6 hours), calling now only at Caudebec, Villequier, and 
Quillebeeuf (see map, p. 87). Single fare from Rouen to Le Havre, 6 f., 
Ist class, 4f., 2nd. Food may be got on board. 


Ratuma or Ratumacos, the original name of Rouen, was modified by 
the Romans into Rotomagus, and by the writers of medizval Latin 
into Rodomum, of which the present name isa corruption. In the 
2nd cent. it was a Roman garrison town under a preefectus or governor. 
In the 6th cent. it came under the dominion of the Frankish kings, 
but early in the 10th cent. it fell into the hands of the Northman or 
Scandinavian chief, Rollo, who made it the capital of the newly- 
acquired surrounding territory called by him after the country he 
came from, Normandy, of which Rollo himself was the first duke. 
After the conquest of England in 1066, Rouen became intimately 
associated with the affairs and history of Britain during Duke 
William’s reign and the reign of his successors, William Rufus, Henry 
I., Stephen, Henry II., Richard Coeur de Lion, and John, Kings of 
England and Dukes of Normandy. 

Up to the Revolution of 1793 Rouen possessed 37 parish churches 
and more than 80 convents and religious foundations for both sexes ; 
at present there are only 15 churches devoted to worship, the remainder 
having either disappeared or been converted into warehouses. Of the 
early buildings the only relic that remains is the crypt of St. Gervais 
(p. 82). Among the numerous other edifices there is little variety, as 
they: all belong, with some trifling exceptions, to the same period, 
The exteriors even of the towers are generally covered with elaborate 
sculpture, approaching in delicacy, as on the facade of the cathedral, 
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to a resemblance of lace-work. The interiors, again, excel in elegance, 
such as that of St. Ouen (p. 29). The pillars, with fascicles of slender 
columns, support drop arches inclining to the lancet form. The 
vaults are groined, with diagonal ribs. The tracery of the windows 
is geometrical, verging into the later, florid Flamboyant style, 
particularly in those of the Palais de Justice, where we have 
transoms and a rectangular arrangement of the mouldings and archi- 
traves. LExquisitely painted glass of from the 13th to the 17th cent. 
glows in many of the windows. The town itself is a curious mixture 
of handsome wide streets lined with large modern stone houses, and 
narrow badly-paved lanes, with here and there still an old timber 
house. 

Rouen is a great cotton cloth, yarn and thread manufacturing station- 
The mills are principally in the Ile Lacroix, St. Sever, Sotteville, 
Darnétal, Maromme, and Bapeaume. The spinning mills have 1,000,000 
spindles, and the cloth manufactories 9000 looms, Twenty large estab- 
lishments, employing 5000 workmen, manufacture ‘‘Indiennes” or 
coloured cottons. There are, besides, 54 dye-works, employing 1900 
workmen, 10 foundries, 7 chemical works, and several soap-works 
and shipbuilding yards. Rouen is the Manchester of Frauice. 

Description.—To visit as well as to describe Rouen, the simplest 
method is to follow the three great parallel streets which intersect the 
city from north to south, or from the railway down to the Seine :—the 
Rue de la République, between the Boul. Beauvoisine and the Pont 
de Pierre: the Rue du Grand Pont, with its continuation the Rues 
des Carmes and Beauvoisine, extending from the Place Beauvoisine to 
the Pont Boieldieu or de Fer: and the handsome Rue Jeanne d’Arc, 
extending from nearly the Rive Droite railway station to the Quai de 
la Bourse. All these busy streets are connected with each other by 
the beautiful street, the Rue Thiers, which crosses them at right angles, 
and extends from E, to W., or from the Place de l’Hétel de Ville to 
the Place Cauchoise, at the foot of the street leading up to the church 
of St. Gervais (see plan). Excellent trams traverse all of them. Pro- 
ceeding along the Boulevard Cauchoise to the river we see the ‘‘ Pont 
a transbordeur ” (M. Arnodin, engineer), connecting the Quai du Mont 
Riboudet with the Quai Jean de Bethancourt on the other side of the 
river. Itisa moving bridge slung from two towers, 60 metres in height. 
The ascent to the summit of the bridge (magnificent view) costs 3 fr. 

At the S. or Seine end of the Rue de la République are the Hotel 
du Dauphin et d’Espagne and the office where the trams halt for the 
Jardin des Plantes, for Sotteville and the Petit Quevilly, all across the 
stone bridge on the other side of the Seine. Also for Maromme west: 
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ward by the N. side of the Seine, and for the Rive Droite railway 
station by the Rue Jeanne d’Are. 

A little way up from the Pont de Corneille, by the Quai de Paris, 
is the Porte-Guillaume-Lion, built in 1747 on the site of two earlier town- 
wall gates, of which the first was constructed in 1454 and the second 
in 1580. Opposite the gate is the wharf of the steamers for Elbceuf. 

The Pont de Corneille, built-in 1829, crosses the Seine by the 
large island Lacroix. On the western end of the island is a colossal 
bronze statue by M. Honoré Gonon, after the model executed 
by David d’Angers, of Pierre Corneille, the father of dramatic art in 
France, born on the 6th of June 1606 in the house which stood on the 
site of No. 4 Rue Pierre Corneille, at the S.W. corner of the Vieux- 
Marché. He died at his lodging in the Rue d’Argenteuil, Paris, on the 
30th of September 1684. For nine years (1674-81), and again in 1683, 
his pension had, for what reason is unknown, been suspended, and he 
was in great straits. When Boileau heard of this he went to the king, 
Louis XIYV., and offered to resign his own pension if there were not 
money enough for Corneille, whereupon Louis sent the aged poet 200 
pistoles. He might have said, with a great English poet in a like case, 
‘*‘T have no time to spend them.” ‘Two days afterwards he was dead. 
Corneille was buried in the church of St. Roch, where no monument 
marked his grave until 1821. He had six children, of whom four 
survived him. Pierre, the eldest son, a cavalry officer, left posterity 
in whom the name has continued; Marie, the eldest daughter, was 
twice married, and by her second husband, M. de Farcy, became the 
ancestress of Charlotte Corday. 

On the E. part of Lacroix island are manufactories and workmen’s 
houses; near the centre are the Thédtre Folies Bergére and a neat 
English chapel. In the suburb of St. Sever (south end of bridge) are the 
station of the Orleans railway and the Rive Gauche station of the 
Western railway. Also in the suburb St. Sever, and opposite the church 
of S. Clement, is the monument of the priest Jean Baptiste de la Salle, 
1651-1719, the organiser of the society of the Fréres des feoles 
Chrétiennes, founded at Reims in 1679 for the purpose of affording a 
free education, especially in religion, to the children of the poor. The 
first headquarters of the fraternity were in the house St. Yon, from 
1705 to 1770, also in the suburb of St. Sever. This order approved by 
Pope Benedict XIII. in 1725 was expelled after the Revolution of 1789, 
but recalled by Napoleon in 1803. In this suburb of St. Sever are 
also the Botanical Gardens (Jardin des Plantes), which are always 
open to the public. Here, besides the usual plants for the study of 
botany, a large space is devoted to the scientific culture of pear, peach, 
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apple, and cherry trees. The first two have a very large, carefully 
fenced enclosure for themselves in the warmest part of the garden. 
The apple trees, which are all standards, are in a more exposed part, 
surrounded by a hedge. The glass-houses contain nothing particular ; 
the palm-house is too low. 

Near the Orléans Station are large barracks for troops, on the site 
of the convent and church founded by Queen Matilda, who was stand- 
ing on that very spot when the news was brought her of the victory 
at Hastings. To celebrate the event she called the new convent Bonnes 
Nouvelles. _ It was to the church of this convent that the body of 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, the heir to the crown of England and 
Normandy, was brought after his murder in 1203 (see below). The 
buildings have completely disappeared. The barrack was called 
originally Bonnes Nouvelles, now it is called the Caserne Pelissier, The 
tram crossing the Pont Boieldieu, and running to the Place Carnot, 
and then up the Rue St. Sever, passes it. 2s 

At the S. end of the Rue de la République is the entrance to the 
Place de la Basse-Vieille-Tour, occupying the site of the tower built in 
996 by Richard-sans-Peur, third Duke of Normandy. King John sent 
Prince Arthur from Falaise to this tower, where he is sometimes said 
to have killed him with his own hands in April 1208. The body was 
taken to the convent of Bonnes Nouvelles (see above). The oblong 
building on the N. side of the ‘‘ Place” is the former cloth market, 
288 ft. long and 52 ft. wide, built in the 16th cent. On the other side 
of this building is a large square space called the Place de la Haute- 
Vicille-Tour, on the site of the great Vieille Tour, razed to the ground 


_ in 1202 by Philippe Auguste, to destroy every vestige of the dominion 


of the Norman Dukes in Rouen. The two markets communicate with 
each other by an archway passing through the cloth hall and a curious 
quadrangular structure in three stages built in 1542, called the Chapelle 
de St. Romain, standing on a square portico, ascended by a flight of 
broad steps on each of*the two sides. The chapter of the cathedral 
had the privilege of liberating on Ascension Day any one criminal con- 
demned to death. He was brought in procession to this chapel, where 
having put before all the people the shrine or fierté (feretrum) of St. 
Romain three times on to his shoulders, he was free. The custom was 
abolished at the Revolution of 1798, Going up the Rue de la 
République northwards we have to the left the archbishop’s palace and 
the cathedral (p. 22), and to the right St. Maclou (p. 28). 
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Afterwards we enter the Place de l’Hétel de Ville, 656 ft. by 410 ft., 
containing a cab and tram station, the Hotel de Ville, St. Ouen (p. 
29) and a public garden. From the centre commences the Rue Thiers, 
extending westward to the Place Cauchoise, passing by the Picture 
Gallery (p. 19) and St. Godard, and crossing the Rue Jeanne d’Arc at 
the square Solferino. From the Place de l’Hétel de Ville the Rue de 
la République ascends to the Fontaine St. Marie by Folguitre and 
Deperthes, passing on the right the Lycée Corneille, built by the Jesuits 
in the 17th cent. In the court is the stucco model by David d’ Angers, 
from which was cast the statue of Corneille on the bridge. At the top 
of the street, left hand, in the former convent of St. Marie, is the 

Musée d’Antiquités, founded in 1833, free daily from 10 to 5 in 
summer (4 in winter), excepting Mondays. Round the building and 
in the garden are statues of the 13th and 14th cents., chiefly from the 
cathedral. At one side are the fronts of three timber houses. From the 
garden a door opens into the museum, but the best entrance is opposite 
the Ecole Supérieure. By the side of it isa piece of the tongue or 
“ Battant de la Cloche de Georges d’Amboise” (p. 23). From this door, 
left, is the entrance into the Ire Salle, the Galerie Cochet. On the 
right side, in cases, is a small but good collection of swords, axes, 
daggers, spear-heads and gouges of the Iron Age. At the inner end 
of this side, in two upright cases, No. 20, is a series of clay vessels, 
pierced with holes, for the burning of incense, found in Christian 
graves and stone coffins of the early Middle Ages. In the second row, 
in Cases 38 and 39, are Gaulish coins from 350 B.c. to 50 A.p. In the 
centre, in the upright case No. 25, nearly opposite No. 20, is a small 
glass box with some of the dust of Richard Coeur de Lion’s heart mixed 
with crumbs of resin, silk and lead, which formed its envelope (sce p. 26). 
In similar boxes are the hair and part of a fragment of the shirt (?) of the 
Duke of Bedford (p. 26). In about the middle of the room, in upright 
case No. 28, are Limoges enamels and a cross set with agates, which 
Queen Matilda presented to the Abbey of Valasse. Behind this case, 
and against the wall, is the original statue of Henry Plantagenet, eldest 
son of Henry II. (p. 26). This hall is lighted by an interesting series 
of 15 painted windows, 14th to 17th cents., from suppressed convents 
and secularised churches. The windows from the Church of St. Eloi 
depict the legend of the Jew and the consecrated wafer. A woman, 
compelled by poverty, pledges her wearing apparel to a Jew, and can 
only redeem it by promising to procure a consecrated wafer. When she 
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next attends the eucharistic sacrament, instead of eating it, she 
conceals it, and hands it over to the Hebrew, who experiments upon 
it by piercing it with a dagger, when it emits drops of blood, thus 
convincing the son of Abraham, against his will, of the truth of the 
doctrine of the real presence. This legend is variously told, though 
all are substantially the same; in all the flour and water wafer 
proved itself to be a piece of living flesh and blood. 

In the first room, at right angles to the Ire Salle, in Case No. 110, isa 
series of pilgrims’ signs, mostly of lead, found in the mud of the Seine. 
In the parallel inner room (with at each end a 13th-cent. two-leaved 
wrought-iron gate) are interesting specimens of the Bronze Age. In 
Case No. 9 are two pairs of moulds for axe-heads, not made of stone, but 
cast in bronze. The variety of broad, thin, triangular dagger-blades 
and spear-heads with bronze handle riveted to the blade, which does 
not occur in Britain, is represented here by several very fine speci- 
mens. The most notable remains of the Gallo-Roman period are in 
the adjoining room. Against the wall is a Mosaic pavement, 18 ft. 
square, representing Orpheus and the beasts, found in a Gallo-Roman 
villa in the forest of Bretonne, west from Jumiéges, 

Fronting the mosaic is a small collection of stone implements, 
arrow-heads of flint, part being large, lozenge-shaped and well finished, 
and part triangular and barbless, but with a well-defined central 
tang. The galleries entered from the right of the main door contain 
carved furniture of the 15th and 16th cents. ; altar-pieces, 15th cent. ; 
locks, 14th to 16th cents. ; and painted glass, 16th cent. In the court 


_ are the door of Corneille’s house, the, bust of the Abbé Cochet, sculptures 
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and tombstones. In a sunk space is a superb mosaic about 21 ft. 
square, representing in the centre Apollo pursuing Daphne, and 
round the sides hunting scenes and a sacrifice to Diana. It was found 
at Lillebonne (p.- 67) on 8th March 1870. 

Adjoining the Museum of Antiquities is the Museum of Natural 
History (50 c., free on Sunday and Thursday. Shut on Wednesday). 

Opposite the Musée is the Kcole Supérieur des Sciences et des 
Lettres. At the top of thie street is the elegant fountain Sainte Marie 
in four stages, over which the water flows in a multitude of equal 
jets. There are many other fountains in Rouen, of which some may 
be architecturally superior, but in none is the arrangement of the 
water so pleasing (87 fountains in all), 

The Rue Grand Pont, although perhaps the busiest street in Rouen, 
is by no means one of the most handsome. At the S. end is the 
Bridge Boieldieu, or Pont-de-Fer, reconstructed between 1885-88, a 
little below the site of the bridge built in 1167 by Matilda, daughter 
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of Henry I., and grand-daughter of William the Conqueror. Close to 
it are the best cafés and the Théatre des Arts, a very handsome house. 
Across the bridge is the Place Carnot, with a monument to the memory 
of the Abbé de Lasalle, organiser of the schools of the ‘‘ Fréres de la 
doctrine chrétienne.” 

In the Cours Boieldieu, parallel to the Quai de la Bourse, and 
in front of the Hdtel, Angleterre, is the statue, by Dantan, of 
Frangois Adrien Boieldieu, born in 1775 at 61 Rue aux Ours, the 
fourth parallel street to this quay. He is the chief representative of 
Comic Opera in France, of which his masterpiece, the Dame Blanche, 
is the highest development. The libretto, written by Scribe, was 
partly suggested by Scott’s Monastery. The Scotch tunes, cleverly 
introduced by the composer, add not a little to the melodious charm 
and local colour of the work. He died on the 8th of October 1834. 

A little way up the Rue Grand Pont is the Cathedral (p. 22), and 
to the left the Rue Grosse Horloge, leading to the Grosse Horloge (p. 
22), the Place Jeanne d’Arc, and the Place Vieux-Marché (p. 38). 

In the parallel street to the Rue Horloge, N., the Rue aux Juifs, is 
the Palais de Justice (p. 21), and on house No. 11 a black marble 
tablet bearing the inscription, ‘‘Ici naquit Jean Jonvenet en avril 
1664.” In the Picture Gallery there is a pretty good collection of his 
works, but the great mass are in the Louvre. They show fertility in 
execution and invention, and also that he possessed in a high degree 
that general dignity of arrangement and style which distinguishes the 
school of his master and patron Le Brun. He died 5th April 1717. 
In the parallel street S. from the Rue Horloge, the Rue aux Ours, is 
the house, No. 61, in which Francois Adrien Boieldieu was born, 
16th December 1775. In the short street at the S.W. corner of the 
Place du Vieux-Marché is the house No, 4, being on the site of the 
one in which Corneille was born. 

From this, in the fifth parallel street N., or the first parallel street 
S. from the Rue Thiers, is the interesting street, the Rue des Bons- 
Enfants, where at No, 132 is a narrow two-storied house, with an 
iron plate, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Fontenelle est né dans cette 
maison le 11 Fevrier 1657.” He died at Paris on the 9th January 
1757, having very nearly attained his hundredth year. Bernard Le 
Bovier de Fontenelle combined in a singularly happy degree the 
philosopher and the man of fashion. 

The Rue Jeanne d’Arc extends from the Quai de la Bourse north- 
ward to nearly the Rue Verte, or Rive Droite station of the Chemins 
de Fer de l'Ouest. On the left or west side is the Church of St. 
Vincent, with beautiful glass (p. 19), then the Tower of St. André 
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- (below), and a little farther up the west half of the Rue aux Ours, the 
_ Temple Protestant St. Eloi, near the Place de la Pucelle or Jeanne 

d’Arce. Higher up the Rue Jeanne d’Are are the Palais de Justice 
(p. 21), the post and telegraph office (W. side), the Solferino garden 
(E. side), with the picture gallery and Church of St. Godard, the 
Church of St. Patrice (W. side), p. 32, and the Tower of Jeanne 
d’Are (pp. 31, 32), 

-From the Quai du Mont Riboudet the Avenue Pasteur leads 
up to the Hétel-Dieu and the Church of the Madeleine. At the 
S. end of the Rue de Jeanne d’Arc is the Church of Saint Vincent, 
dating from 1511-1556, and standing from N.W. to S.E. A 
portico is over the main entrance. ‘The interior glows with the 
superb hues shed by 16th-cent. glass in large windows all round the 
church, but especially in the choir, where the flood of light is most 
copious and most brilliant, heightened in some degree by the tarnished 
gilt ornaments and statues on columns. The best and the oldest 
(1515) of these windows, le vitrail des Chars, represents on the 
highest stage innocence and youth; 2nd, the fall of man ; and 8rd, 
his restoration or triumph. The window is on the S. side next the 
S. door. 

A little higher up the R. Jeanne d’Are is the Tour St. André, 
104 ft. high, all that remains of a church dating from the 16th cent. 
It may be ascended at any time. A few sous to the keeper. In the 
small garden round the tower is the facade (restored) of one of the old 
timber houses, called la maison de Diane de Poitiers, 

Still higher up, the R. Jeanne d’Are passes the W. end of the Palais 
de Justice (p. 21), and afterwards is met at right angles by the R. 
Thiers leading eastward past the Place Solferino to the Hétel de Ville, 
with equestrian statue of: Napoleon I. 

Where the Rue Thiers intersects the Rue Jeanne d’Are is the 
Jardin Solferino, with the handsome edifice opened in 1888 containing 
the Picture, Statue and Ceramic Ware Galleries. Open daily in 
summer from 10 to 5, except on Wednesday. Within the entrance 

is, left, a small statue gallery ; the prolongation is occupied with the 
gallery of the early masters. To the right a door opens into another 
statue gallery, of which the prolongation is occupied with the gallery 
of modern paintings. They are all numbered, and many bear besides, 
on the frame, the author's name and subject. Among the early 
masters the Italian, Dutch and French schools are numerically 
fairly represented, Among the French artists the best are Aviat ; 
Carpentier ; Court ; J. P. Deshays (d. 1765); Desportes (d. 1748) ; 
Jean Honoré Fragonard (d. 1806) ; Jollivet ; Jouvenet, who was born 
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1647 in house No. 9 Rue aux Juifs. His pictures are in a room in 
the second story. Descended from a family of painters, one of whom 
had the honour of teaching Poussin. His best works, including his 
masterpiece, the ‘‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” are in the Louvre. 

N. Lancret (d. 1748) ; Le Belle (d. 1806) ; Lefebvre ; G. Lemonnier 
(d, 1824); Le Nain (d. 1648); Loubon ; J. P. Martin (d. 1785) ; 
Merson; P. Mignard (d. 1695), among others a portrait of Madame 
de Maintenon; Monnoyer (d. 1699); N. Poussin (d. 1665) ; 
H. Rigaud (d. 1748) ; J. Stella (d. 1657) ; Le Suer (d. 1655) ; F. Troy 
(d. 1730) ; Vanloo (d. 1765); Mme. Vigée-Le-Brun ; Viollet-le-Duc ; 
and Vouet. In the octagonal room, left hand, are the Italian 
pictures, and in the long narrow rooms behind, the Flemish. Most 
of them are labelled. Open free Sundays, Thursdays and holidays. 
Other days 1 fr. Fine bas-relief on exterior of Museum near entrance, 
as a memorial to Flaubert, the novelist, born near Rouen. 

The handsome staircase fronting the entrance door from the street 
leads up to the six rooms on the first floor containing a collection of 
above 1000 pieces of blue and white Rouen ware. The manufacture 
was begun by Poterat about 1640. Fifty years after, when the 
patent granted to him and his family by Anne of Austria had expired, 
eighteen new potteries sprang up, of which the last lingered till 1840. 
There are also smaller collections of faience from Italy, Delft, 
Moustiers and Nevers in the same rooms. 

In the second story are drawings and modern paintings. 

In the back part of the Musée, opposite the Church of St. Godard, 
is the Public Library (10-12; 1.30-5; 7.30-10 (except June to Sep- 
tember). Sunday, 1-5. Shut on Monday), containing 133,000 vols, 3600 
MSS., including several missals and service books written in the 
11th cent., in the Anglo-Saxon style. Those which will most interest 
the English antiquary are the missal of Archbishop Robert and 
his Benedictional, two thick quarto volumes with coloured vignettes 
and initial letters. Robert was the abbot of Jumiéges whom Edward 
the Confessor promoted first to the See of London, and afterwards to 
that of Canterbury (p. 40). The Benedictional is of earlier date than 
the Missal, having been written for Athelgar, bishop of Selsey, who 
was translated to Canterbury in 988. These manuscripts, with their 
binding of wood and boarskin, are elaborately described by Mr. Gage 
in the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. xxiv. p. 118. 
The printed books dating earlier than 1500 are 400 in number, the 
oldest being of the year 1468. In the great room of the library, sur- 
rounded by three galleries, is, by Houdon, a statue of Voltaire in a 
sitting posture. In the room off the great hall, under a glass by 
itself, is the most popular curiosity, the celebrated Gradual, finished 
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in 1628 by the monk Daniel d’Eaubonne, who died in Paris 11th 
February 1714. It is written on the finest vellum, contains 136 folio 
pages, ornamented with nearly 200 vignettes executed with all the 
delicacy of miniatures, and numerous initials and raised letters in 
burnished gold. It is bound in thick boards of wood covered with 
leather and brass on the corners, is 18 inches long and about 9 wide, 
and weighs 2 qrs. 25 lbs. 9 ozs. In the same room are also a beautiful 
moresque vase from Séyres and a few Chinese curiosities. The 
Library contains also a large collection of portraits of eminent 
Normans and of coins and medals. 

Saint Godard, behind the Museum, belongs to the 16th cent. The 
nave, of the same size as the aisles, terminates in a three-sided 
apse ; the choir is decorated with frescoes by Le Hénaff. In the 
Lady Chapel are white marble statues of Presidents Charles et Pierre 
Becdeliévre and a stained window of 1535, representing a tree of Jesse. 

Down the Rue Jeanne d’Arc, past the post office, is the 
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with one end to the Rue Jeanne d’Are and the front to the Rue aux 
Juifs, occupying the site of the Clos-aux-Juifs, or Jewry, confiscated by 
the Ducal government in 1181, when the Jews were expelled from 
Normandy. The body of this beautiful piece of florid Gothic was built 
in 1499 by Louis XII., partly for the accommodation of the Exchiquier, 
the ancient supreme court of the Duchy of Normandy, which till 
then had held its sittings in the chateau de Philippe-Auguste ; and 
partly as an exchange for the merchants, who till then had met in the 
cathedral. The centre part of the Palais de Justice was built in 1515 
by Rouland Leroux, the architect of the portal of the ca hedral and 
of the monument of the cardinals Amboise. At the same time the 
merchants had to give up their hall, the ‘“‘Salle Commune,” in the 
_ west wing, to the Procureurs (attorneys and solicitors), who also had 
to leave it afterwards to have it converted into the Salle-des-Pas- 
Perdus, a handsome and spacious hall 160 ft. long by 528 wide, with 
a roof like the inverted keel of a ship. The other great hall, occupied 
originally by the Exchiquier or Parliament, as it was afterwards called 
by Francis I. in 1515, is now the Cour d’Assises, restored in 1860. 
The roof, of carved oak, black with age, is ornamented with gilt bronze 
pendants. Behind the seat of the judges are a crucifixion and statues 
representing force and justice. In the ‘‘Chambre du Conseille,” 
among the portraits of the presidents of the Norman parliament, is a 
crucifixion on a gold ground, presented by Louis XII. In the court- 
room ‘‘ des appels de police correctionelle ” are a crucifixion by Philippe 
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de Champagne, and the judgment of Solomon by Mignard. The east 
wing was rebuilt in 1842-52 after the plans of Roger Ango, the architect 
of the west wing. The palace forms three sides of a quadrangle, with 
a frontage of 360 ft., and is a unique specimen of mixed architecture, 
ogival and Renaissance. Up to 1830 instead of a railing there was a 
wall in front. Fee to be shown the room by the concierge, 1 fr. 

Still farther down the Rue Jeanne d’Are is the commencement 
(left) of the busy narrow street, the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, with 
the Tour de la Grosse Horloge or Beffroi (belfry), commenced, as 
appears from a brass plate at the foot of the stair, in 1389, and was 
nearly a century in building. It was restored in 1892. The great 
bell, reached by a flight of 200 steps, was cast in 1447, and bears the 
name of Rouvel. The picturesque elliptical arch, with bold reliefs on 
the soffit, was built in 1527, and unites the tower with the Hétel de 
Ville of 1680, now broken up into houses. The fountain at the 
foot of the tower was first set up in 1250, but the sculptured com- 
partment above it is of the time of Louis XV., with figures of Alpheus 
and Arethusa. The clock has two large sculptured dials, one on 
each side. 

At the east end of the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, the far end from — 
the Rue Jeanne d’Are, stands the vast pile of the ‘ 
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of which the most important part was erected between 1200 and 1220 
by Jean d’Andely and afterwards by the architect or master-mason 
Ingelram or Enguerrand. Subsequently the edifice underwent so 
many additions, alterations and restorations that it took its final form 
only in the 16th cent., a composition belonging to various ages, with 
most of the beauties as also most of the defects of each style. 

‘‘ rected with such a total disregard to all rules, yet so splendid 
and picturesque, we are almost driven to the wild luxuriance of nature 
to find anything with which we can compare it. The nave, though 
rich, is painfully cut up into small parts, and the undivided piers of 
the choir are too simple for their adjuncts. 

‘“The whole of the west fagade, in spite of the ruin of some of its 
most important features, and the intrusion of much modern vulgarity, 
may be called a romance in stone, expressed by a profusion of the most 
playful fancies.” —Fergusson’s Architecture. 

The first church which occupied this site was built by the earliest 
primates of Rouen, St. Mellon and St. Avitien, in the 4th cent. In 
850 a new church was commenced, which was finished and dedicated 
with great pomp, in the presence of William the Conqueror, on the 
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Ist of October 1063, by Archbishop Maurilius, formerly Abbot of St. 
Mary in Florence. Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, a convert from the 
paganism of Scandinavia, was baptized in it before it was finished, 
in 912, when he took the name of Robert. In 1117 the building was 
struck by lightning, and in 1200 destroyed by fire, with the exception 
of the lower part of the tower of St. Romain. Shortly after this 
catastrophe a new church was begun under the direction of first Jean 
d’ Andely and then Ingelram, architect of the Abbey of Bee, aided by 
funds from King John of England. 

The principal part of the cathedral dates from the 18th cent., the 
Lady Chapel 14th cent., the side portals 15th cent., and the great 
West Portal to the first half of the 16th cent., or between 1509 and 
1530. Ruskin considers this last the most exquisite piece of pure Flam- 
boyant work existing. From the ground to the top of the arch are four 
strings of niches, with two figures in each, and three intermediate 
rows of larger niches, far more elaborate, besides the six principal 
canopies of each outer pair. The total number of the subordinate 
niches alone, each with a different pattern of traceries in each compart- 
ment, is 176. Yet in all this ornament there is not one cusp, one 
finial, that is useless—not a stroke of the chisel is in vain. Above is 
a superb wheel window, refulgent with deep blue and crimson hues, 
The same blue is seen in the transept windows of St. Maclou, only too 
abundant. ‘There is no feature on which the French architects 
bestowed more pains, nor in which they were more successful, than in 
the construction of circular windows, the chefs-d’euvre of their decor- 
ative abilities.’—Fergusson. 

On the left or north side is the tower of St. Romain, 246 ft. high, 
finished probably in 1477, The lower part dates from the 12th cent. 
On the other side is the “ Tour de Beurre,” 252 ft. high, begun in 
1485 and finished in 1507; built from the produce of the sale of 
indulgences to eat butter during Lent. From it hung the celebrated 
bell Georges d’Amboise, cast by Jean Le Machon, who was so overjoyed 
at the feat that he died 26 days after, and was buried in the nave of 
the cathedral. It weighed 36,000 pounds, was 80 ft. in circumference, 
and 10 ft. high. When Louis XVI. visited Rouen in 1786, Georges 
was rung so loud that ‘‘he” cracked. At the Revolution of 1793 the 
Republicans took it down and melted it into cannon, Some few pieces 
were made into commemorative medals, now very rare, bearing this 
superscription :— 

Monument de Vanité 
Détruit pour l’utilité ; 
L’an 2 de l’égalité. 
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The lower half of the tongue is at the door of the Archeological 
Museum (p. 16). : 

Round by the narrow street Rue St. Romain is the entrance to the 
north transept called the Portail des Libraires, flanked by mullioned 
towers and adorned with sculpture representing figures from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. It was commenced in 1280 and finished in 1478, and 
derives its name from the booksellers’ shops formerly in the court. 
In this court lives the concierge of the great central spire. Fee, 2 
frs., for from 1 to 4 persons. For any number greater than 4, 4 fr. each. 

The Centre Tower or the Tour de Pierre, built during the 138th to 
the 16th cent., tapers upwards 3 stages, and is surmounted by one 
of the loftiest spires in the world, the vane on the top of the pinnacle 
being 498; ft. above the ground. The spire is of iron, weighing 
1,200,000 pounds, in graceful open Gothic work, the only disturbance 
to the beautiful symmetry being the interruption of the converging 
lines within 45 ft. of the summit, to make more space for the platform ; 
which, from below, has the appearance of a crow’s nest. It was 
designed by the architect Alavoine, who worked upon it from 1828 
till 1834, when he died. The ascent is made by 812 steps, of which 
423, the easiest and best, form, as it were, a spiral flight of steps 
round the stem of a most gigantic poplar, ever rising higher and 
higher, and increasing with every step the enchantment of the wide- 
spreading view below, till Rouen resembles a toy town on a verdant 
salver, traversed by a tinywinding stream. There is neither danger 
nor difficulty in the ascent, especially of the spire, which ladies and 
children may tread without the slightest fear. 

Interior of Church. Enter by the west portal. The interior is 
more harmonious in style than the exterior, and presents nothing 
peculiar in its architecture, with the exception of the false gallery 
along the nave, with passages running round the pillars; but the 
artistic curiosities are numerous and varied. In the choir may be 
noted a fine series of 13th-cent. stained-glass windows, carved stalls 
of the 15th cent., the tombs of the English king Richard I., of his 
brother Henry Curtmantle, and of Bishop Maurille, who built the larger 
part of the present structure, an elegant Gothic staircase, and various 
other monuments. The view of the interior is unchecked, the marble 
sereen in the bastard Roman style having been removed, and an 
iron railing placed instead. The apse inclines slightly to the north. 
The interior measurement of the church is 456 ft. from west to east, 
109 ft. wide, and 92 ft. from the pavement to the roof, which is 
supported on 46 detached columns. The transept is 175 ft. long, 
and the vault of the lantern tower in the centre 174 ft. above the pave- 
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ment. The interior contains 25 chapels, and is lighted by 130 windows 
of which many are glazed with glass of the 18th, 14th, 15th, and 16th 


_ cents. ; the best being in the choir. 


Chapels in aisles of Nave and Transepts. The chapels round the 
nave are uninteresting, and although most of the glass dates from the 
16th cent., it is either too pale or two sombre to be beautiful. First, 
Chapel right of main entrance, St. Etienne, under the Tour de Beurre, 
is lighted by three 15th-cent. windows, the fourth, representing Christ 
with Marguerite Alacoque at Paray,is modern. The sculptured stone 
reredos represents a crucifixion, and below the stoning of Stephen. 
The monument of Groulard, the first president of the Exchequer of 
Normandy, and also that of his wife. Monumental slabs against pier, 
13th and 14th cents. Second. Reredos, betrothal of Christ to St. 
Catherine—window, 15th cent. Third. St. Marguerite—window, 
16th cent. Fourth. Modern window, but good. Fifth. Reliefs in 
marble representing the principal events in the life of St. Mary. In 
the chapel next the south transept is the tomb of Rollo; first Duke of 
Normandy, with restored recumbent effigy. On a marble tablet an 


_ inscription states that ‘‘Here lies Rollo, the first duke and founder 
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and father of Normandy, of which he was at first the terror and 
scourge, but afterwards the restorer. Baptized in 912 by Francon, 
Archbishop of Rouen, and died in 917, His remains were at first 
deposited in the ancient sanctuary, at present the upper end of the 
nave. The altar having been removed, the remains of the prince were 
placed here by the blessed Maurille, Archbishop of Rouen, in the year 
1063.” The monuments of Rollo and of his son William Longsword 


are not older than the 13th cent. 


Now enter South Transept. In the S.E. corner over altar to St. 
Romain are 2 beautiful 16th-cent. windows with heart-shaped tracery. 
The rose window in this transept has very curious tracery, each 
alternate division being inverted ; that of the north transept, opposite, 
is much more elegant. The chapel of St. Joseph, which radiates from 
the S. transept, contains a window partly of the 13th and another of 
the 16th cent. 

North side of nave. On the north side of the nave the windows 
of the chapels are mostly of the 16th cent., excepting the third and 
fourth from the entrance, which are of the 13th. In the last chapel, 
that next the N. transept, is the tomb, with efiigy, of William Longue 
Epée, assassinated in 943. ‘‘ William was the son of Rollo, not by Gisla 
his wife, but by Popa, a Count’s daughter, whom Rollo had carried 
off captive when he took Bayeaux, in his pirate days.” —Freeman. 

Round in the N. transept is a sculptured stone staircase constructed 
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in the 15th cent., to lead up to the library founded in 1424, now the 
depot of the archives. 

The Choir. Enter by the south side, When the gates are shut 
the beadle will open them fora trifle. It is 118 ft. long, 39 ft. wide, 
furnished with 96 stalls of the 15th cent., and lighted by 15 stained- 
glass windows of the 15th cent. Just outside the southern railing of 
the sanctuary is the recumbent stone figure (64 ft. long) of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, sculptured in the 13th cent., and discovered along 
with the heart of the King in 1838, by the antiquary Déville. The 
heart, which crumbled into dust on being exposed, was deposited in a 
triple casket of silver, wood and lead, and inserted into the stone on 
which the effigy rests. It lay originally under a lozenge-shaped stone 
in the sanctuary, bearing the following inscription :— 


Cor 
Richardi Regis Angliae, 
Normaniae Ducis 
Cor-Leonis Dicti, 
Obiit Anno 
MCXCIX. 


On the opposite or left side is the tomb of Henry Plantagenet, 
eldest son of Henry II., with the following inscription :— 


Hic Jacet 
Henricus Junior 
Richardi Regis Angliae, 
Cor-Leonis Dicti Frater, 
Obiit Anno 
MCLXXXIII. 


His effigy is also just without the railing, but it is modern, The 
original is in the Museum of Antiquities (p. 16). 

Within the sanctuary, to the left of the high altar, a lozenge- 
shaped stone marks the tomb of John, Duke of Bedford, regent under 
Henry IV. On it an inscription states that ‘‘ Hic Jacet Joannes Dux 
Betfordi Normanniae Prorex. Obiit anno MCCCCXXXY.” The body 
of Richard Coeur de Lion was buried in Fontevrault, near Saumur. 
Opposite the statue of King Richard is an elaborately-sculptured stone 
screen with wrought-iron gate, 15th cent., opening into the sacristy. 
Within, up to the left, is a long narrow superb 18th-cent. window, 
refulgent with beauteous hues, and outside, nearer the apse, are two 
similar sister windows. The grandest array in France of 18th-cent. 
windows is at Chartres. Before entering the Lady Chapel, observe to 
the left of it the tomb with mutilated effigy of Archbishop Maurice, 
who died in 1285. A little farther to the left is the chapel to Peter 
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and Paul containing enclosed in the wall, as the inseription states, the 
mortal remains of Mathilda, wife of the Emperor Henry V. of Germany. 

The Chapel to St. Mary, or the Lady Chapel, behind the high altar, 
was built at the commencement of the 14th cent., 1802-1320. It is 
75 ft. long, 26 ft. wide, and 62 ft. high. The altar, of carved wood 
gilt, occupies the entire height and breadth of the east end of the Chapel. 
The reredos is an ‘‘adoration of the shepherds,” by P. Champagne. 

The first mausoleum, left hand, a Gothic structure, contains the 
tombs of Pierre de Brézé, grand steward of Normandy and Anjou, killed 
at the battle of Montlhéry in 1465; and of his wife Johanna du Bec- 
Crespin. Adjoining is the Renaissance monument attributed to Jean 
Cousin, which Diane de Poitiers, the favourite of Henri II., caused to 
be erected (1535-44) to the memory of her husband, Louis de Brézé, 
died 1531, grandson of Pierre Brézé. The substantial work, such 
as the sarcophagus columns and walls, is of pure black marble, the 
friezes, ornaments and statues of alabaster and white marble. . Diana, 
life-size and enveloped in drapery, kneels weeping over the head of 
her prostrate husband, whose nude, rigid form, the very picture of 
death, with pinched features and half-open mouth, is stretched out on 
a sheet of white marble over the black marble sarcophagus. Above, 
under an arched recess, supported on caryatides, is a white marble 
equestrian statue of the Duke in the full pomp and glory of life and 
power. 

Nearer the altar is the monument, erected in 1857, to the cardinal 
prince of Croy, Archbishop of Rouen, d. 1844. 

On the other side is the gorgeous monument to the memory of the 


- eardinals Amboise, uncle and nephew, in white marble by the sculptors 


Desobaulx, Thérouin, Chaillon, Le Flament and others from the designs 
of Rouland Leroux, master-mason of the Cathedral, who finished the 
mausoleum in 1525 after having devoted seven years to the task. Itis 
193 ft. wide and 264 ft. high, but as a work of art is inferior to the tomb 
of Louis Brézé, The cardinals, attired in flowing sacerdotal robes, kneel 
one behind the other, with folded hands. In canopied niches by their 
side are their patron St. George spearing his dragon, St. Mary holding 
the Child, and some saintly bishops. Below is a row of allegorical 
statues, representing the Christian virtues of the cardinals. Over 
all, on the face of the overhanging arch, are the apostles in couples, 
holding their insignia. The pilasters and intervening spaces are 
ornamented with fanciful arabesques. In 1793 the remains of the 
cardinals were thrown away and the lead of their coffins melted down 
for bullets. 

Under Louis XII. the archbishops of Rouen rebuilt their palace at 
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the side of the cathedral, but in richness of architecture this lordly 
mansion cannot compete with the ‘palace of justice,” begun in the 
same year, 1499, when the Exchequer of Normandy, which had been 
established at Rouen in 1302, was erected into a parlement, though 
the title was not adopted till 1515. 

Near the cathedral is the Church of Saint Maclou, built during 
1487 to 1520 by the architect Pierre Robin. It is 164 ft. long and 
82 ft. wide. The elegant stone spire, 289 ft. high, built by Barthélemy 
pére in 1868, occupies the place of the old one taken down in 1794, 
The western facade consists of five pointed arches set off angularly 
from the centre one, and surmounted with pierced sculptured gables, 
The doors were carved by Jean Goujon. ‘‘The subject of the tympanum 
bas-relief is the Last Judgment, where the sculpture of the inferno 
side is carried out with a degree of power, whose fearful grotesque- 
ness I can only describe as a mingling of the minds of Orcagna and 
Hogarth.”—Ruskin. In the interior the most striking object is the 
Organ, in front of the beautiful wheel-window, 16th cent., over the 
facade. The loft is supported on two black marble columns designed 
by Jean Goujon, and is reached by a sculptured stone spiral staircase 
in open tracery. The Rose Windows of the transepts, 15th cent., 
have very rich tints, only they contain too much blue. On the walls 
are some good old frescoes. 

From the close of the 15th cent. and the first half of the 16th, 
during the reigns of Charles VIII., Louis XII., Francis I. and Henri 
II. and the episcopates of Cardinal Estoutteville (1453-83), Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise (1494-1510), and his nephew of the same name 
(1511-50), Rouen was for nearly a hundred years the metropolis of art 
and taste in France, and was one of the first towns where the splen- 
dours of the Renaissance burst forth. At this time the Church of St. 
Maclou was erected, a building that can hardly be brought into com- 
parison with the cathedral and St. Ouen, but is justly celebrated for 
the value and variety of its artistic treasures, such as the carved work 
of the principal doors, partly executed by Jean Goujon, the beautiful 
stained glass, and an organ-loft reached by an open-work staircase. 

A few yards from the chancel or apse of St. Maclou, down the Rue 
Martinville to No, 188, is the entry leading into the Cloister and “aitre” 
of St. Maclou, built during 1526 and 1529 to serve as a cemetery ; now 
turned to the use of a school. It is 157 ft. long and 105 ft. wide, 
surrounded by decaying galleries resting on columns 13 ft, high, on 
each of which is sculptured in relief an almost effaced couple in the 
Dance of Death. On the inner walls of the galleries are a few old 
tombstones. In this neighbourhood and around St. Maclou is the 
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greatest number of old timber houses, but even they are fast dis 
appearing, like the trees of a forest, to make way for wide streets and 
’ modern habitations, 


Saint Ouen 


North from the cathedral by the Rue de Ja République is St. Ouen, 
one of the few great churches which are completed. The Abbey of 
St. Ouen was founded in the year 533, under the reign of Clothaire I., 
during the rule of Flavius, sixteenth archbishop of Rouen. In 841 it 
was burnt by the Northmen ; but on the conversion of Rollo it was 
repaired, and at its reconsecration received the name of St. Ouen, 
archbishop of Rouen. ‘The prince abbot Nicholas in 1046 laid the 
foundation of a new abbey church, which was not finished until 1126. 
Only ten years later it was burnt; and it again suffered by fire in 
1248. In 1318 abbot Jean Roussel began the present edifice with 
Alexander Berneval as ‘‘maitre macon.” Within twenty-one years 
the choir and the greater part of the transepts were built at a cost of 
63,000 lbs. of silver. In 1846 the government commenced its restora- 
tion and completion, which were effected in 1852 at a cost of £48,000. 
The central tower, 268 ft. high, ‘‘is a noble architectural feature” 
(Fergusson). It seems, however, to have a stunted appearance, which 
does not improve by close examination. It is first square in two 
stages, then octagonal in two, terminating in an open parapet with 
short pinnacles, said to represent a ducal crown. Above the western 
facade is a beautiful rose window flanked by two spired towers, each 
282 ft. high. In the corner of the N. transept is an interesting tower, 
called the ‘‘ Chambre aux clerces,” probably a fragment of the former 
church built in 1136. On the gable over the central portal of the 
western entrance is the statue of St. Ouen. On the gallery the statues 
of the abbot St. Wandrille, of Archbishops Flavius, Ansbert, Maurille, 
Geoffrey of Rouen and of the abbot St. Germer alternate with the 
statues of the Dukes of Normandy, Richard I., Richard II., William 
the Conqueror, Henry II. and Richard Cour de Lion, The most 
remarkable of the entrances is on the south side, called the Portail 
des Marmousets, from the figures of animals which adorn the door, 
The bas-relief is divided into three parts, representing the Burial of 
Mary, her Assumption and entrance into Heaven. The architecture 
of this porch is light and elegant. It has two graceful pendants, 

Interior. The interior of the church is 452 ft. from west to east, 
and 85 ft. wide, From north to south at the transept it is 140 ft. 
and 86 ft. wide. Thirty-six elegant grooved piers standing diagonally 
rise between the arches and clerestory windows to the four-partite roof, 
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of which the under quarters form the arches of the immense clerestory 
windows and the upper the apex of the roof, 108 ft. above the pave- 
ment. 125 large pointed and 3 circular windows light the church. 
They contain a good deal of 16th-cent. glass, some 14th and 15th cents. 
but none brilliant ; by far the best thing being in the roses of the 
transepts, representing ‘‘God seated on a throne surrounded by kings,” 
and ‘‘Glory in heaven.” The roof over the side aisles is nearly flat, 
and the walls of glass, the mass of the vault being supported by the 
deep and bold framework of the glass surface. 

The grand feature of the edifice is unencumbered vastness without 
baldness, and perfect harmony in every part with each other and with 
the whole without sameness. No sereen occurs to stop the view all 
the way to the end of the choir; there is not a break in the flowing 
lines of the architecture, and the whole is flooded with rich, softened, 
' glowing light, streaming through the painted windows. On the water 
in the font against the first pier right hand, the whole is seen reflected 
as if in a mirror. The spectator should lower his head to nearly the 
level of the water. 

“ Nothing can exceed the beauty of proportion of this most elegant 
church. Except that it wants the depth and earnestness of some of 
the earlier edifices, it may be considered as the most beautiful thing of 
its kind in Europe.” —Fergusson’s Architecture. 

All the chapels are in the choir, excepting two in the N. transept, 
In the second chapel in the choir from the N. transept is the tomb of 
Alexander Berneval, the master mason. He was executed in 1440, for 
having in a fit of jealousy killed his apprentice, the builder of the 
beautiful rose window in the N. transept. The monks buried Berneval 
in consecrated ground, in consideration of the great services he had 
rendered to the church. Behind the high altar in the Mary Chapel 
are the tombs of three important personages: Talbot, Maréchal de 
France, died 1438; Nicolas de Normandie, fourth abbot of the mon- 
astery, son of Richard IJ. and uncle of William the Conqueror, died 
26th February MXCII.; and the tomb of Jean Roussel, called Mare 
d’Argent, died 7th December 1339. 

Adjoining the church are the abbey buildings, now the Hétel de 
Ville, 18th cent., with fine staircases, and statues of Louis XYV., Joan 
of Arc, and Corneille. Large cab-stand in front. Also station of the 
trams to the Zoological Gardens, to Sotteville, and to Quevilly. 

In the pleasant public garden behind the Hétel de Ville is a statue 
of Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, who is said to have been of such a 
size that no horse could carry him. He died about the year 917 in 
the odour of sanctity ; although some accounts accuse him of having 
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served both parties, by gifts to the churches and sacrifices to the 
heathen divinities. In the centre of the ‘Place” is an equestrian 


- statue of Napoleon I. erected in 1865, the work of Vital-Dubray and 


made from the cannon taken at Austerlitz. 

At the N.E. side of Rouen is the station, called the Gare Rue Verte, 
or the Rive Droite station, belonging to the Western railway. Over- 
looking this latter station is the Church of St. Romain, of which the 
greater part was built in 1687, but not finished till 1730. Its small 
round-headed windows are glazed with old glass collected from sup- 
pressed churches. The beautiful carved oak lid of the baptismal font 
is from the desecrated Church of St. Etienne des Tonneliers. On the 
dome are four frescoes representing scenes in the life of St. Romain, 
Bishop of Rouen in the 7th cent. 

At the high or N. end of the R. Jeanne d’Arc is, to the left, the 
site of the tower in which Jeanne d’Arc was kept six months in close 
confinement. It was one of the towers of the castle built by Philippe 
Auguste, and stood at the high end of the Rue Jeanne d’Arc. The 
tower, at present called the Tour de Jeanne d’Arc, is behind, and 
entered from the Rue Bouvreuil between Nos. 63 and 67, Philippe- 
Auguste built it in 1205 (now restored) as the keep of his castle. It 
is in three stories, 164 feet high, 150 feet in circumference outside 
measure, walls 13 feet thick, and ascended by a spiral stair of 124 
steps, Not a vestige of the chapel in which the tribunal sat, nor of 
the tower in which Jeanne d’Are was imprisoned, remains. Inside 
is a small museum of Jeanne d’Are relics (free, but the custodian ex- 
pects a gratuity), together with a statue of the heroine herself, a plaster 
east of the statue at Domrémy—presented by its sculptor, M. Antonin 
Mercié. 

Her captors, the Dukes of Luxembourg and Burgundy, sold her to 
the English, who, on the 3rd of January 1431, at the solicitation of 
the University of Paris, delivered her over to the Inquisition for trial. 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, was appointed president, and the next 
place of authority was assigned to Jean Lemaitre, vicar-general of the 
Inquisition. Among the prelates who composed the tribunal was only 
one Englishman, the Cardinal of Winchester. The court held its 


_ sittings in the chapel of the castle, and was attended by 100 doctors of 


ye 


theology, who gave their opinion and assistance when required. On 
the 21st of February 1431, before a formidable array of powerful 
ecclesiastics of France and one from England, stood the untaught 
and helpless girl, in military attire, loaded with chains, to answer the 
charges of sorcery and heresy, without the support of either counsel or 


advocates. Undepressed by her fallen fortunes and long captivity, 
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and undaunted by the charges brought against her by her judges, 
she displayed in her conduct the same courageous spirit she had shown 
at the storming of Les Tourelles, the English stronghold at Orleans. 
Indeed, so plain and candid were her answers, that when it was re- 
ferred to the assessors, whether or not she should be put to the rack, 
only two were found in favour of the atrocious proposal, and of these 
two one was the priest, L’Oiseleur. 

On Wednesday, the 9th of May 1431, in the room on the ground- 
floor of the tower, Jeanne d’Arc exclaimed, when standing before the 
men about to apply the torture to her: ‘‘ Although you tear off my 
members and drive the soul from my body, I shall not state any other 
thing; and even were I to say anything else, I should always say 
afterwards, that you had made me say it by force.” 

After a six days’ trial before her judges in the chapel and a more 
secret examination in the tower, she was pronounced guilty of heresy 
and sorcery and condemned to be burned alive at the stake. 

Near where the Rue St. Patrice joins the high end of the Rue. 
Jeanne d’Arc is St. Patrice, finished in 1535, and restored in 1875, 
A charming church to enter when the sun’s rays, dyed in the glowing 
tints of the 16th and 17th cent. windows, shed around a galaxy of — 
painted light. The nave, like a vestibule of coloured glass, opens 
into the more resplendent choir, surrounded by a bright semicircle of 
superbly-stained windows, from which stream glorious rays of light. 
The earliest windows date from 1540, and the latest from 1645, with 
a few panes of modern glass. The window, representing the ‘‘ Triumph 
of Religion,” is said to have been painted by Jean Cousin. Near the 
foot of the Rue Jeanne d’Arc is the little Gothic church St. Vincent, 
built between 1511 and 1556 (see p. 19). 

St. Patrice and St. Vincent are no less interesting for the beauty of 
their architectural details, than for the magnificence of their 16th-cent, 
stained-glass windows. Although those of St. Patrice are more famous 
and numerous, connoisseurs consider them of less value than those 
of St. Vincent, due to the skill of the two incomparable artists of 
Beauvais, Engrand and Jean le Prince. St. Godard (p. 21), a similar 
church, has two fine windows. St. Laurent, almost opposite St. 
Godard, is no longer used for worship. 

The Rues Thiers and 8. Gervais lead to the eminence on which is 
St. Gervais, rebuilt between 1872 and 1874, with nothing of the old 
church excepting a pieco of the chancel wall and the crypt, the earliest 
existing building in Rouen. It is of rubble masonry with semicircular 
arches, and contains the tomb of St. Avitien, the second archbishop of 
Rouen, who died in the year 325. Rouen was largely indebted to its 
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first bishops, from St. Mello, the apostle of the region, who flourished 


~ about 300, to St. Remigius, who died in 772. Ten or twelve of those 
prelates have the title of saints; and their tombs became in turn the 


origin of new sanctuaries, so that Rouen was already, at that early 
period, what it has remained to the present time, in spite of its political 
character—a religious city full of ecclesiastical monuments. 

On the entrance to St. Gervais a tablet bears the inscription :—“ Ici 
était Le Prieuré de Saint Gervais Ou morut Guillaume le Conquerant 
Le rx Septembre MLXxxvII.” 

It was here he was brought after setting fire to Mantes, ruptured 
by the stumbling of his horse on a burning ember ; here he eat his 
sons William and Henry to his bedside and made that division of his 
territories which led to so much bloodshed and cruelty; and here, 
when he had breathed his last, all his attendants forsook him, except- 
ing one knight named Herluins, who conveyed the body to Caen to 
be buried in the Duke’s church of St. Stephen. 

The old Roman road from Rotomagus (Rouen) to Fuliabona (Lille: 
bonne) passed close by St. Gervais. W. from the Place Cauchoise is 
the infirmary or Hétel-Dieu, founded in 1649, with 600 beds. At the 
E. end of the town is the Hospice General, founded in 1672, with 1800 
beds. There is also the Hospital Laumauve, founded in 1820. The 
Place Cauchoise occupies the site of what was the most handsome of 
the ancient gates of Rouen. It was entirely of hewn stone, and built 


_ about the same time, 1500, as the Maison Bourgthéroulde (p. 84). 


In the time of Jeanne d’Are the Vieux-Marché was a far more ex- 
tensive place than it is now, and comprised within its limits various 
other markets, such as the Marché-aux-veaux (now the Place Jeanne 
d’Arc) where calves were sold, and where for a hundred years after the 
death of Jeanne d’Are, criminals continued to be executed. ‘The first 
monument to the heroine was erected in 1450, and stood some thirty 
paces northward from the present one. The present ugly structure 
was put up in 1756 in the Place de la Pucelle. The actual spot where 
the burning took place, however, is in the Place du Vieux-Marché, 
On the ground is a slab bearing the inscription: ‘‘JEANNE DARC, 
80 MAI, 1481,” and on the adjacent wall are the words ‘‘ Le Mercredi, 
30 Mai, 1431, sur cette Place s’éleva le bucher de Jeanne Dare. Les 
cendres de la glorieuse victime furent jetées a la Seine. Placé par les 
soins de la Municipalité en 1891.” 


34 Who Condemned Jeanne d’Arc to be Burned Alive ? 


Execution of Jeanne d’Arc 


Lord Mahon thus describes her death :—‘‘ On the 30th of May 1431 
at nine A.M., dressed in female attire, she was placed in a car, with 
her confessor and some other persons, and escorted to the place of 
execution by a party of English soldiers. At the market-place she 
found the wood ready piled, and Bishop Cauchon and the Cardinal of 
Winchester, with the other prelates, awaiting her arrival.” First a 
sermon was read and then her sentence, when she wept bitterly ; but, 
seeking consolation in prayer, she knelt down with her confessor and 
asked for a cross. As there were none at hand, an English soldier, — 
hastily breaking his staff in two, made her one, which she clasped to 
her breast while being bound to the stake, and the mitre was being 
placed on her head, bearing the words, ‘Hmrrriqgur RELApsn, 
AposraTr, IDoLATRE.’ Bishop Cauchon drew nearer to her just after 
the pile was kindled, when she said to him, ‘It is you who have 
brought me to this death,’ As the flames increased she bade her con- 
fessor stand farther from her side but still hold the cross aloft, that 
her latest look on earth might fall on the Redeemer’s blessed sign. 
His name was the last word she was heard to speak ere she expired.” 
It is said that when the Inquisition cap was placed upon her head she 
said to one who who standing by her side; ‘‘Maitre, par la grace de 
Dieu je serai ce soir en paradis.” Charles VII., who owed his 
kingdom to Jeanne, made no effort to effect her ransom, nor showed 
the least interest in her fate, preferring to slumber in his delicious 
retreats beyond the Loire, with dames of a very different character. 

Martin V., pope from 1417 to 20th February 1431, though noted 
for his moderation, learning and uprightness, did nothing to save her. 
His successor, Eugenius IV., pope from 8rd March 1431 to 23rd 
February 1447, was too much occupied defending himself against re- 
bellious factions and his rival, Felix V., elected pope 24th July 1439, 
to interest himself about the fate of a poor peasant girl in France, 
Besides, although Eugene was a patron and a friend of learning, he 
had a bitter and relentless hatred of heresy ; and although Eugene 
had Charles VII. on his side, the university of Paris and many other 
learned societies were in favour of his rival, Pope Felix. 

Twenty-five years afterwards, on the 7th July 1456, Calixtus III. 
pope from 8th April 1455 to 6th August 1458, revoked the shameful 
sentence pronounced by the clergy of France and the inquisition 
against the Maid of Domremy. Pierre Cauchon built the chapel to 
Mary in the Church of St. Pierre, Lisieux, in expiation of his share of 
the vile conduct (see p. 77). In the corner of “Place de la Pucelle,” 
at No. 15, behind the statue, is the Maison Bourgthéroulde, com- 
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menced in 1486 by Guillaume le Roux, Lord of Bourgthéroulde, and 
ornamented with sculpture by Jean Goujon. In front are 2 sculptured 
dormer windows, and in the left corner an elegant hexagonal tower 
covered with bas-reliefs of pastoral subjects in marble. From this 
tower extends a lower range of building, and here above and below 
the windows are much defaced and blackened bas-reliefs in marble 
representing allegorical subjects. The maison is now ‘les bureaux 
du Comptoir d’Escompte de Rouen.” 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was lodged in this house when he came as 
the Ambassador from Elizabeth to invest Henri IV. with the Order of 
the Garter. The mansion of Bourgthéroulde is undisguisedly of the 
Renaissance, and is justly celebrated for its bas-reliefs, the subjects of 
which are borrowed from two quite different orders of things—the 
allegories from Petrarch’s 7riumphs, and the interview of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 

When Lord Clarendon found it necessary to leave England, he’ 
went to France on the 29th of November 1667, never to return alive, 
and landed at Calais, from which he went to Rouen, 25th December 
1667. In April 1668 he went to Bourbon-les-Bains, and thence to 
Avignon, June 1668. He lived nearly three years in Montpellier, 
July 1668 to June 1671, afterwards removing to Moulins in June 1671, 
Finally he returned to Rouen, May 1674, where he died 9th December 
1674, and was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 4th June 1675. 
During his last stay at Rouen he appealed to Charles II. to“be allowed 
to die in his native land ; but not even a reply was vouchsafed. A 
traveller who saw him at Rouen in 1668 terms him “a fair, ruddy, 
middle-statured, handsome man.” He is among the first Englishmen 
who rose to office chiefly by his gifts as a writer and speaker, An 
electric tramway to Bon Secours from the Pont Corneille was opened in 
1902, It formsa very enjoyable excursion which no visitor should miss. 


For continuation of route from Dieppe to Paris see Oissel, p. 42. 


Excursions.—One of the shortest yet most varied iy to the Church 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours 2 m. up the Seine on a continuation 
of a spur of St. Catherine hill, The wharf of the steamer is a few yards 
below the Pont de Pierre. On the wharf is a small shed where the 
tickets are taken. Fare 3 sous; it saves trouble to buy one “aller et 
retour,” In summer it leaves every half-hour. The boat on the way 
up touches at Eauplet, a small railway station, and shortly after arrives 
at Bonsecours station, or rather pier. From the pier walk straight 
forward, then a little to the right for the cable line station, 423 ft. 
below its high station. At the high end, left, is a restaurant ‘casino ” 
with a wooden tower, commanding a more extensive view than from 

- Jeanne d’Arc’s monument on the brow of the hill, in a garden to the 
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right, admission 25 c. The view is good from the platform of the 
- statue; but extends only in one direction, The bank of the hill de- 
_ scending from the garden to the Seine is occupied by a cemetery full.of 
graves. Those buried here are believed to be under the especial protec- 
tion of the succour-attribute of St. Mary. On the highest part of the 
hill, 492 ft. above the Seine, is the Church of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, built between 1840 and 1842. The length is 144 ft., breadth 
56 ft., and height of spire 164 ft. The interior is well proportioned, 
and abounds in colour, on the roof, on the 8 altars, the 64 windows, 
and the 20 arches on clustered columns. Note the altar, statues, 
organ and pulpit. ar 

The monument to Jeanne d’Arc, due to the initiative of the late 
Mgr. Thomas, Archbishop of Rouen, is 66 ft. high, and was built in 
1892 from the designs of M. Juste Lisch (entrance 25 c.). 

An omnibus leaves the Place Beauvoisine for Boisguillaume, 25 m., 
pop. 3455, on an eminence opposite St. Catherine, and like it com- 
manding good views. Church 16th cent. : 

Darnétal, H. Croix Blanche, 24 m. north by rail from the Amiens 

“station, or by tram from the Place Hotel de Ville. Situated in a 
narrow valley, bordered with cloth mills, and traversed by the rivers 
Robee and the Aubette. This little town has a population of nearly 
7000 souls. Isolated from the main body of the church is the tall, 
handsome belfry, 16th cent., which forms a very striking feature in 
the view from the railway from Rouen to Amiens. This tower may be 
ascended for the sake of the prospect: the sacristan has the key. On 
the hill St. Jacques is the village of St. Jacques-sur-Darnétal (pop. 
1000), overlooking Darnétal, In the cemetery is a cross of the 16th cent. 

Short excursions may also be made from Rouen to Petit Quevilly, a 
village 24 m. S.W. from the city on the left bank of the Seine, aud 
to Sotteville (pop. 17,192), about 24 m. S., a manufacturing town 
which may be considered a continuation of the suburb of St. Sever on 

. the left bank of the river. One of the attractions of Sotteville is good 
cream. 

Another short tram excursion is westward down the river to the 
prettily situated little town of Maromme (pop. 3576), in the valley of 
the sluggish but deep Cailly, from which rises the beautiful Forét-Vert. 

144 m. south from Rouen, from the Orleans station by frequent 
trains, or by the boat sailing from the Pont de Pierre, is the great 
cloth-manufacturing town of Elbeuf, pop. 20,542, on the left bank of 
the Seine. Hotels: Grand: Univers: both 8 frs. per day. Most of the 
mills or manufactories in the suburbs have a neat, trim appearance: © 
while those in the centre of the town have handsome dwelling-houses 
to the street, and behind their offices and works. There are several 
timber houses of the commoner kind, with walls composed of short, 
vertical and diagonal beams, with the spaces between filled with bricks 
or mud plastered over. When ruinous they have a most lamentable 
appearance. Near the Grand Hotel is the church S. Jean, 16th and 
18th cent., with beautiful 15th and 16th cent. glass, especially in the 
Lady chapel. Here, in a recess, she is represented borne up on clouds, 
and surrounded by seraphim, everything being of wood. Tn the same 
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_ style, but plainer, is, in next chapel, John baptizing Christ. From St. 
John’s the busy street De la Republique extends to the Church of St. 
Etienne, reconstructed in the reign of Francis I. The windows are 
glazed with 16th-cent. glass, mixed with a little modern. Buses await 
passengersat both railway stations, Elbeuf- Ville (Rouen to Chartres line) 
and Elbeuf-Saint-Aubin (Serquigny to Oissel line), and also at the 
steamboat station. 

Rouen to La Bouille by steamer, 14 to 2 hrs., fare1 fr. Ist May- 
31st Oct. Return by rail. Return journey, Ist cl. 2 fr. 35 ¢. ; 2nd el. 
rail and Ist cl. boat 1 fr. 60 ¢., 8rd cl. rail and 2nd cl. boat 1 fr. At 
the village of Grande Couronne, is a column which commemorates 
the disembarking here of Napoleon’s remains on their way to- 
Paris. On the left side of the river, at the village of Moulineaux, 
above a low white cliff, are the scanty ruins of the chiteau of Robert 
le Diable, almost concealed by a clump of trees. At La Bouille a 
coach awaits passengers for Bourgachard, 5 miles west, whence another 
coach goes to Bourgthéroulde on the short line between Glos-Montfort 
and Elbeuf (see map facing p. 37). For the forest Roumare, 9885 — 
acres, land at the station Croisset or at Biessart. ‘ 

Rouen to La Havre by the Seine, daily from 1st June to 30th Sep- 
tember—time 7 hrs. Ist class, 6frs. ; 2nd class, 4 frs. Return tickets 
(boat or rail) 13 frs. and 9 frs. Restaurant on board—meat break- 
fast, 4 frs.; dinner, 5 frs. The hour of sailing depends on the 
tide. Return tickets good for 3 days, and give the right to return 
either by the steamer or the railway. The steamer sails from the quay 
De la Bourse at the foot of the Rue Jeanne d’Are. The steamers do 
not call at La Bouille (see above), which has a special service of its own. 
A little farther down and on the same side is Caumont, where the best 
‘*reinettes”’ are grown, an apple once far more popular than it is now. 
Near it are important quarries of that fine soft white sandstone of 
the Oolite formation best suited for the interior of buildings. On this 
side is the Manny forest. 

Farther down the steamer passes St. Pierre de Manneville (right 
side) and near it, Quévillon, with the chateau, 17th cent., in which 
Voltaire resided. A little farther (right side) is St.-Martin-Boscher- 
ville, with its noble abbey church (p. 38). Then Duclair, one of the 
important ports on the Seine, p. 39. Opposite is Berville. At Yville 
(left side) the river makes a sharp turn. Opposite itis Mesnil. At 
the top of the curve is La Roche, where the steamer does not call. 
Then follow Jumiéges, p. 39, with the ruins of a famous abbey, Yain- 
ville, and Le Trait—all three on the right-hand side, Next, on the 
left-hand side, come Guerbaville and Bliquetuit—the latter with a 
church of the 11th, 18th, and 16th cents. Here the Seine describes 

another great curve, at the head of which is Caudebee, p. 41, the first 
stopping-place on the journey. Round the corner the steamer stops 
again at the pretty village of Villequier, p. 41, At the S.W. end of 
the Brotonne forest (left side) is Aizier ; but the steamer does not stop 
till (on the left side) Quillebceuf; a steamboat here takes passengers 
across to Port Jerome, whence bus to the railway. A little below Port 
Jerome is Tancarville, p. 68. Below Quillebceuf on left side, Berville, 
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church, 13th cent., of which the nave has been altered, and a little 
farther, Godin, where the Seine ends and the sea commences. Honfleur, 
p- 79, steamer to Le Havre, and coach to Trouville. 

From Rouen to Caudebec-en-Caux by rail 29 miles north-west, by 
Maromme 3% m. (tram to Rouen every ten minutes), Malaunay 53 m., 
Barentin 10$ m., Pavilly 12 m., Barentin-ville 14 m., Villiers 15 m., 
Duclair 20 m., Yainville-Jumiceges 224 m., and S. Wandrille 25 miles. 
For the views on the Seine it is necessary to take the coach, which 
starts from No. 145 Rue des Charrettes for Duclair, 12 m. W., 
passing Canteleu, 44 m. from Rouen, and St.-Martin-de-Boscherville, 
7 miles. From Duclair take the rail. See map, p. 37. 


Leaving Rouen by the Avenue du Mont Riboudet, the coach ascends | 


the eminence by a winding road commanding pretty views of the 
Seine, especially from the village Canteleu, situated on the top of a 
hill, commanding a famous view. (If driving, make a bargain before- 
hand.) Seven miles west from Rouen by the coach and 3 from Canteleu 
is St.-Martin-Boscherville. There being no inn in the village, passen- 
gers must content themselves with a very cursory view of the ruins of 
the once magnificent abbey of St.-George-de-Boscherville, founded in 
the 11th cent. by Raoul de Tancarville, chamberlain of William the 
Conqueror, and destroyed at the Revolution of 1793 ; but the church 
(1050-66) escaped only slightly injured, and has been repaired and 
restored. It is now the parish church, though too large :for the 
village, being 216 ft. long and 65 ft. high from the floor to the roof. 
The western entrance (1114), adorned with five sets of circular mould- 
ings, is flanked by two square towers with spires, 12th cent. From 
the intersection of the transepts rises a low, massive square tower, sur- 
mounted by a plain eight-sided slated spire 88 ft. high from the tower, 
At the end of each of the transepts is a loft or gallery on two arches, 
supported by a pier in the centre. The glass of the apsidal window 
was painted in 1599. In front of the high altar isa magnificent black 
slab, having the incised figure of an abbot, the face and hands of 
whom, as well as the head ofthe crozier and some other portions of 
the outline, are inlaid with a veneer of thin slices of white marble. 
This curious contrivance—which is parallel to the setting of brasses 
in their indents—is unknown in England, but occurs not infrequently 
in churches in France—for example, at St. Gervais, at Falaise, where 
one of these strange monuments is dated 1549, and the others probably 
belong to the 16th or 17th cents. At Falaise the inscriptions, and 
in some cases certainly the incised outlines, have been filled in with 
lead, or some other composition. At the end of the N. transept (but 
not entered from inside the church) is the chapter-house, a beautiful 
vaulted room, built from 1157 to 1200. The structure over it was 
added in the 17th cent. The church is certainly one of the most 
genuine and beautiful specimens of the Norman style in this part of 
France. Unfortunately, however, the whole interior of the building 
is frightfully disfigured by marking out the plaster into imaginary 
stones with red lines. Whether or not there is medieval authority 
for this, it is none the less highly displeasing. Sir Gilbert Scott, we 
believe, in one of the earlier restorations of St. Albans Abbey, began 
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to introduce the same system into the interior of that church ; and, 
having before us this terrible warning at St.-Martin-Boscherville, one 
is thankful that Lord Grimthorpe laughed him out of it! Plaster in 


' medieval times was possibly meant largely for the purpose of wall-paint- 


ings ; but anyhow the naked stone—unless very rudely finished—will 
perhaps be felt by most people the best and most appropriate adornment 
forinteriors. Two miles south is the hamlet of Genetay, with the chapel 
of S. Gorgon, 16th cent., anda house of the Knight-Templars, 13th cent. 

20. m. N.W. from Rouen by rail, 12 m. by the coach road, or 26 by 
the steamer, is Duclair on the Seine, and on the railway (pop. 2000). 
Hotels. *Poste: Rouen, 6 frs.: Trois-Piliers—all three on the quay. 
Steamer to Rouen. Those who have come this length by coach should 
here take the rail for Caudebec. Duclair is a thriving village 
situated just under a line of chalk cliffs, one of which, from its 
projection and strange configuration, is called the chair of Gargantua, 
a name of common occurrence in other parts of Normandy. Ferry 
across the Seine. The village church is of no great interest, but 
possesses some good 16th-cent. glass. It has also some traces of 
Romanesque work, and a Renaissance doorway onthenorth. The east 
window is a good example of ‘‘ plate” tracery. Two miles from Duclair 
by rail, or 224 from Rouen by rail, is the station for Yainville and 
Jumiéges. The former is a hamlet near the station, and exhibits a 
small, aisleless Romanesque church, remarkable, like that of Newhaven, 
in Sussex—perhaps designed by the same architect—for the very 
unusual position of its tower and spire, immediately to the west of the 
apse. Jumiéges, however, is 2 miles south from the station, by a road 
that traverses the bare chalk plateau, enlivened in early summer with 
whole hosts of blue corn-flowers. Bus from Yainville station, 4 f. 
Jumiéges (pop. 1000) is delightfully situated on the right bank of the 
Seine, but at some little distance from it. Jun: H. de l’Abbaye, from 
5 f. per day. The parish church is large and of considerable interest 


' —the nave being very plain (though perhaps not necessarily very early) 


Romanesque ; the rebuilt chancel being almost Renaissance. The 
vaulting in the newer part of the church has never been finished, and 
here few of the windows retain their tracery. It has no doubt been 
intended to replace also the very plain nave, but this has never been 
done; and the enormous disparity now existing in height between 
chancel and nave is a strangely incongruous feature. The very small 
Romanesque ‘‘slits” in the aisles of the nave are actually much smaller 
than the clerestory windows above them. The font now in use seems 
14th cent. ; but two other old fonts—now used as bénitiers (holy- 
water stoups)—are possibly Romanesque. At this village are situated 
in a pleasant domain, surrounded by a wall of the 14th and 15th cents., 
the remains of the Benedictine Abbey (open except from 12-1 ; no fixed 
fee) of Jumiéges, once one of the most important religious houses in 
France, founded by St. Philibert in 654, destroyed by the Northmen in 
851, and rebuilt by William Longue-Hpée, son of Rollo, the conqueror 
of Normandy. The church was completed in November 1066. ‘Till 
1790 this great abbey, now a bare ruin, stood entire, and had a 
household, including monks and dependants, of not less than 
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five hundred persons. On each side rises a gaunt tower to the height 
of about 170 ft., square to the level of the top of the pediment, the rest 
octagonal. The nave (11th cent.) possesses two rows of pillars, nine 
in each, of which four are double and support segmental arches. 
Of the apse, which is of the 13th cent., very little remains; and 
of the lantern-tower, 265 ft. high, only one side. The whole length 
of the church was 325 ft., and breadth 164. Now it is a vast bald 
ruin, devoid of ornament. The adjoining chapel of St. Pierre was 
built chiefly in the 14th cent., but enshrines a fragment of the 10th. 

In the small Museum under the owner’s house is preserved the 
tombstone of Nicolas Leroux, 59th abbot of Jumiéges, one of the 
judges who condemned Jeanne d’Arc to be burned alive. Here too are 
two mutilated effigies of men in royal costume, with circlets round 
their heads, called the ‘‘ Enervés” or hamstrung, said to represent the 
two sons of Clovis II. and Queen Mathilda, his wife. For revolt, the 
king, having destroyed their sinews, laid them in an open boat which 
floated down to Jumitges, where they lived many years and died 
saints. Under the tomb were found two skeletons, one of a youth, 
the other of an old man, which discredits the legend. Here is also the 
black slab under which lay formerly the heart of Agnes Sorel, who 
died in 1449 in her manor, now a farmhouse, near Mesnil, about a 
mile south from Jumiéges. On the stone is the inscription :—*‘ Cy git 
damoiselle Agnes Sorel en son vivant Dame de Bréauté, d’Issoldun, 
et Vernon-sur-Seine, Pieteuse aux pauvres, laquelle trespassa le 9° 
jour de Fevrier en Van 1449,” When Charles VII. came into 
Normandy in 1448 to act against the English, his beautiful mistress, 
Agnes Sorel, accompanied him, and whilst the king lodged in the 
abbey of Jumiéges, Agnes resided in a house of her own called Mesnil- 
le-Bel, between the abbey and the village of Mesnil. She died in this 
house after giving birth to her fourth daughter. Her body was 
interred in the church of St. Ours, at Loches near Tours, where she 
possessed a domain, but her heart was laid under this black marble slab. 

The doorkeeper in the lodge beside the large gate shows the place ; 
he expects a trifle. The owner of the property lives in the house on 
the site of the one which used to be inhabited by the servants of the 
monks, 

“In Angust 1044 the Norman monk Robert, who had been abbot of 
Jumiéges, was elected Bishop of London, and finally Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was the first man of alien speech who had held an 
English bishoprick, since the days of the early Roman, Scottish, or 
Cilician missionaries.” —F'reeman. . 

25 m. by rail from Rouen is St. Wandrille, a small village on the 
Seine. The remains of the abbey church are embosomed in a wood in 
a lovely little valley, down which flows the Fontanelle, a small stream, 
into the Seine. Admission is generally granted on Monday and Thursday 
afternoons (50c.). The abbey was founded in 648 by St. Wandrille, one 
of the early saints of Normandy. The ruins of the church, as we now 
find them, date chiefly from the 13th cent. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion the church was almost completely pulled down. ‘The nave and part 
of the south transept serve to give some faint idea of what it has been. 
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The cloister, however, is nearly perfect, and is a good example of 13th, 
14th and 15th cent. work. Two gems remain in it, one, the doorway 
entering into the church under a counter-curved arch richly moulded ; 
the other, a niche for a statue with, on the moulding, a spray of ivy 
leaves cut in the stone, of charming truth and beauty. The greater 
part of the abbey buildings has been restored and converted into a 
handsome residence. 

29 m. Caudebec, pop. 2500. Hotels: Marine, with a balcony 
commanding a beautiful view over the river, 7-12 f. a day ; Havre, 
also on quay ; France, inthe town. Motor bus between Caudebec and 
Yvetot four times a day ; to Lillebonne twice a day. Also coach to ~ 
Yvetot twice a day from H. Havre, fare 1} f. 

Caudebec is 29 m. west from Rouen and 55 m. east from Le Havre, 
between two wooded hills on the bank of the Seine, here lined with 
a wide quay bordered by a long double avenue of lofty arched trees, 
It is a quaint town, with several timbered houses, and is one of the 
principal stations of the markets where fruit and vegetables are sold 
for exportation to England. The parish church of Caudebec is almost 


_ entirely Flamboyant, and exhibits on the exterior some fine sculpture. 


The magnificent spire is a mass of delicate design. Notice the 
triangular apse ; the grand display of old glass ; the handsome classical 
screen across one of the chapels on the south of the chevet; the richly 
carved Renaissance font cover ; and the Entombment, under a very 
rich canopy, in the chapel that adjoins the Lady Chapel on the south. 
Caudebec is the native place of Basin, Bishop of Lisieux, author of a 
History of Charles VII. and of Louis XI. 

The environs of Caudebec are beautiful. Across the river is the 
forest of Brotonne and the park of the castle of La Mailleraye con- 
nected with Louis XIV. and the fair Mademoiselle Valliére. 

A cheap and pleasant excursion from Caudebec of 24m. down the 


_ river by occasional bus, 60 ¢., is to the village of Villequier, between 


the base of steep wooded hills and the Seine. In the village is a good 
Inn, the H. Marine, and in the neighbourhood pleasant walks. On 
an eminence behind the inn is the church, partly of the 12th and 
partly of the 16th cent. Like most of the churches in this neighbour- 
hood the windows are glazed with beautiful 16th-cent. glass, 

Still higher up this steep road is a big rectangular house (chateau) 
of the time of Louis XV. From the terrace is a wide prospect. 

In the village of Villequier are extensive brick and tile works. 

Here it was, in 1843, that Mme. Vacquerie, daughter of Victor Hugo, 
her husband, their child, 6 years old, and a boatman were drowned. 
Their remains lie in the cemetery. 

Two and a half miles from Caudebec is the abbey of St. Wandrille 
(see p. 40). Walk up the Seine to the second sign-post lettered St. 
Wandrille Rangon and follow the road indicated, always taking the 
left turnings. 

Below Caudebec the most important castle on the Seine is Tanear- 
ville (see p. 68). 

From Caudebec those going to Le Havre take now the coach (1}f.), or 


motor bus, to Yvetot railway station, 74 m. north ; or take. the steamer, 
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Yvetot, pop. 7545. Hotels: H. Victoires, 74 frs. ; Chemin-de-Fer, 
6} frs., 110} m. W. from Paris by rail; 87 m, W. from Rouen (right 
side), 154 m. E. from Beuzeville junction and 31 miles E. from Le 
Havre. On the road between Caudebec and Yvetot are many timbered 
farmhouses, and a little off the direct route is the village of St. Gertrude, 
with a 15th-cent. church. Yvetot is on the main railway between 
Paris, Rouen, and Le Havre. It is principally employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, but the scarcity of 
running water places it ata great disadvantage with other towns in 
Normandy. [rom its central position in this part of the Pays-de-Caux 
its markets are well attended. 

Continuation from Rouen, p. 86, of the rail between Dieppe and Paris. 

FROM DIEPPE FROM PARIS 
prin OISSEL (pop. 4250). A manufacturing town on the Scine. ae 
In the neighbouring forest of Rouvray, containing 7600 acres, William 
the Conqueror was hunting when he received intimation of the death 
of Edward the Confessor, and of the assumption of the crown of England 
by Harold. From this station a branch line goes to Serquigny, 86 
miles west by Elbeuf and Glos Monfort. Steamer to Rouen, 40 c. 


5! PONT DE L’ARCHE (pop. 1867). Inn: H. Normandie, at “4 
the station. In town, H. Rouen; Téte Noir. Other hotels, du Midi 
and d’Elbeuf, Normandie (near the bridge), frequented by artists (some 
of their work hangs on the walls of the dining-room). One mile and a 
quarter from Pont de l’Arche, and on the same side of the Seine, are 
the ruins of the Cistercian abbey of Bonport, founded by Richard 
Coeur de Lion in 1190, in accordance with a vow he made while 
swimming his horse across the Seine in pursuit of a deer. The church 
has been destroyed, but the refectory, now a barn, still remains, as 
well as the ancient kitchen beneath. Junction at Pont-de-l’Arche 
with line to Paris by Pontoise. 


oe ST, PIERRE DU VAUVRAY., The little village of St. Pierre wi 
has three country Inns, the H. des Voyageurs at the stations. Near 
it the H. Messageries and the H. Chemin-de-Fer, Around the village 
are many villas, and near it some cliffs which shelter it from the coldest 
winds. Change here for Louviers, 5 m. west, and for Les Andelys, 
10 m. east. 

Louviers, pop. 10,220. Hotels: the H. Mouton close to the 
most elaborately sculptured part of Notre Dame, the portal of the 
principal entrance. The other hotel is the Grand Cerf in a fine old 
timber house. 


Louviers is a quiet cloth and flannel manufacturing town on the 
Eure. The Church of Notre Dame is a fine cruciform edifice dating 


from the 12th cent. internally, but cased outside in the 15th. 
Opposite the H. Mouton is the superb Flamboyant porch (1496) 
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covered with lace-like sculpture. Inside, the nave belongs chiefly to 

- the 13th cent., and the general effect, especially of the triforium, and 

of the trefoil-headed windows of both triforium and clerestory, is 
certainly very unusual. The chancel is also remarkable, consisting 
only of two low bays—quite out of proportion to the rest of the church 
—and having a square E. end, The outer aisles of the nave exhibit 
some old glass—perhaps of the 16th cent. ; and there is a large restored 
wall-painting of St. Christopher at the W. of the outer S. aisle. Under 
the altar of the first chapel, left, is an entombment of the 13th cent. 
Rail to Elbeuf, 124 m. north. Rail to Dreux, 434 m. S.E. (p. 123), 
and to Evreux, 164 m. S.W. (p. 70). 

Branch line 10 m. E. from St. Pierre by the small stations of 

Muids, La Roque and La Vacherie, to Les Andelys station, with, 

_ near one side of the station, the hotel De la Gare. Standing in front 
of the station, with the back to it, is, 2 m. to the left, Le Grand- 
Andely, and 4 m. right, Le Petit-Andely on the Seine. 

Le Grand-Andely, pop. 6100. Hotels: the H. *Grand Cerf opposite 
Notre Dame. This hotel dates in part from the 16th cent. Under its 
former proprietor, M. Leroy, it was full of antiquities; Sir Walter 
Scott and Victor Hugo have both stayed here. Near the ‘‘ Place” is 
the Hotel Paris. In the ‘‘ Place,” opposite the Hétel de Ville, is the 
statue by Brian, 1851, of Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), born in the 
hamlet of Villers, 5 m. south-west. In the Hétel de Ville is one of 
his best pictures, ‘‘Coriolanus yielding to his mother.” Sir Mare 
Isambard Brunel (1769-1849), the constructor of the Thames tunnel, 
was born at Haqueville on the Seine, about 5 m. west from the Andelys 

_ and a few miles north from Villers, He, as well as Poussin, belonged 
to a family of small landowners. " 

Buses await passengers. The office of the Post and Telegraph of the 
Grand-Andely is in the Rue Penthiévre, at the farthest corner of the 
“Place” from the right hand of the statue of Poussin. The core of 
the parish church of Le Grand-Andely is an important structure of the 
13th cent., but there has been much subsequent alteration and rebuild- 

ing. Thus the nave arcades, together with the vaulting above them, 

_ belong to the original building, but the clerestory of the nave has been 

“recast in Flamboyant of the 15th cent. ; whilst six new chapels have 
been added, at about the same period, on the S. of the nave, and the 
S. transept has been wholly reconstructed in the same florid style that 
was then prevalent. This transept, however, has a very fine rose 

_ window, glazed with old glass, and filling up the whole of its width. 
Finally, in the later half of the 16th cent., the N. transept was also 
rebuilt ; six chapels were added on the N. of the nave ; and the cross- 
ing was almost wholly remodelled. All this last work, of course, is 
Renaissance, but it preserves, like many of the Renaissance churches 
of Paris, the main forms of the Gothic tradition. The chancel, again, 
is a curious medley of the 13th, 14th, and 15th cents. ; and the square 
E. end, like that of the neighbouring church of Louviers, is somewhat 
unusual in Normandy. 

The church has a really wonderful collection of old glass, mostly of 

the 16th cent., though some in the E. window is possibly two centuries 


a 
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earlier. At the W. end is a magnificent Renaissance carved oak 
organ-case, dating from 1573. To the right, on entering the S. 
aisle of the choir, is a stone béniticr of the 15th cent. ; and there 
is a very beautiful old Piet’ in the S.W. chapel. There is also 
astriking entombment, with seven figures, in a chapel at the W. 
end of the S. aisle of the nave. This may be very easily missed, 
unless the visitor is careful to look for it. To the south of Le 
Grand-Andely is a copious spring of excellent water under a statue 
of St. Clotilda, visited by pilgrims in the month of June. It is on 
the site of the convent founded by St. Clotilda, the first Christian 
queen of France. 

Le Petit-Andely is smaller and on the Seine, and is, besides, at the 
foot of the hill on which are the ruins of the Castle Gaillard. It is 
also a greater favourite with artists, who patronise chiefly the hotel 
Chaine d’Or ; the other hotel is the H. Bellevue. The parish church 
Saint Sauveur, built in 1197, has a porch of wood, 14th cent. At one 
end of the town is a large Hospital and Poorhouse, founded in 1784 
by the Duc de Penthiévre in the midst of a large walled garden on the 
Seine. 

At the other end of the town there rises from the Seine the steep 
hill on which stands the stately ruins of the Chateau-Gaillard, erected 
in 1197 by Richard Coeur de Lion. The most perfect remaining part 
of the castle is the donjon tower, 200 ft. high, whose walls are from — 
14 to 15 ft. thick. The defences extend even around the edge of the 
cliff, which descends a sheer precipice to the Seine. On the side of 
the second fosse are curious crypts or caverns excavated in the rock, 
supported by masses of rock left as piers. In one of these subter- 
ranean caves the unhappy Margaret of Burgundy, the frail wife of 
Louis X., was strangled with her own hair, in 1814, by order of her 
husband. There is a beautiful view from the castle. On the right is 
Le Petit-Andely, with in front the tree-covered Ile Contant, on which 
King Richard built in 1196 the fort of Boutavant. 

The 4th road left, above the church, ascends to the castle. Continue 
it till below the part standing alone beyond the castle, where take the 
grassy walk right. Numerous paths lead up also; but none are so 
easy. 


Ab GAILLON (pop. 3016). Inn: Evreux; also Hotel Saint- Re 
Nicolas. Containing the remains of the palace of Cardinal Amboise, 
built in 1498, of which the richly ornamented facade, which separated 
the outer from the inner court, is now at the entrance of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. Now a central house of detention (from 700 to 
1000 prisoners). Gaillon has a considerable fruit trade with England, 


‘ mes VERNON (pop. 8750). Hoteds: Lion d’Or ; Evreux. Situated Rac 
on the Seine in a beautiful part of the country. The parish church is 
a spacious cruciform building of the 12th, but chiefly of the 15th cent., 
with clustered pillars bearing niches for figures, and chapels in the aisles. 
At the intersection of the transepts (eroisée) is a central tower dating from 
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the 13th cent. The choir is partly of the 11th and partly of the 13th 

-cent., with arches of unequal width, and some of them approaching the 
horseshoe form, The west front is flanked by two small short turrets, 
richly ornamented. In the town of Vernon is an old building, formerly 

an hospice, founded by St. Louis in the 18th cent. Large artillery 
barracks have been established here. The bridge over the Seine has 
an ancient building at one end, nowused asa mill. Large quarries of 
building stone are on the right bank of the Seine; and upon an emi- 
nence near the town are the remains of a Roman encampment. Vernon 
is further known as having been a place where the English prisoners 
were detained during the reign of Napoleon. 

Near Vernon, to the south-east, is the fine estate of Bizy, once the 
property of the excellent Duc de Penthiévre. The chateau, one of the 
grandest in Normandy, was destroyed at the time of the Revolution. 
It was bought by the Orleans family after the Revolution in 1815, and 
Louis Philippe was about to enlarge it when the Revolution of 1848 
took place. A branch line connects Vernon with Gisors;27 m. east. 


_ 8} BONNIERES (pop. 1169). Hotels : de la Poste ; de la Gare. 4% 


Coaches await passengers for Roche-Guyon. H. Maison-Rouge; H.Pitre, 
both near the bridge. The ruins of the polygonal keep (12th cent.), 
overlooking Roche-Guyon, are seen at a great distance. Beiow is the 
chateau, almost entirely rebuilt in the 15th cent. In the courtyard of 
this chateau Francois de Bourbon, Comte d’Enghien, was killed by a box 
being thrown from an upper window on his head, while a rowgh game 
with snowballs was going on among the young courtiers of Francis I., 
at that time stopping in the castle. The Count had gained the famous 
battle of Cerisolles for his sovereign, and it was suspected that the box 
had been thrown down designedly by one of the Guises, Count of 
Aumale. The town is small, but contains a church of the 15th cent., 
and several ancient houses, and a convalescent hospital for children 
from the Paris hospitals. A fine suspension bridge of 600 ft. span is 
thrown across the Seine. The scenery of the neighbourhood is very 
picturesque, and there is a most extensive view from the old castle. 


38) 
‘aed ROSNY (pop. 1000). On the Seine, 3 m. below Mantes, is & 


the chateau of Rosny, noticed as early as 1080. In 1529 it passed into 
the hands of Jean de Bethune, grandfather of the great Sully, who was 
born in it (1560), to whom, as well as to his master Henri IV., it 
owes its historic origin. Apartments are shown connected with 
Henri IV.; in particular, his bedroom. The whole is a grand and 
interesting specimen of the beginning of the 17th cent. When Sully 
was carried home to his house here, after the battle of Ivry, 1609, 
where he had received seven wounds, he met Henri on his way to 


e 
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Mantes. The king threw himself off his horse : ‘‘ Quot/ c'est vows, mon 
ami!” he exclaimed, and, stooping down on the litter, tenderly embraced 
him, Sully declaring himself happy to have suffered so much in main- 
taining his cause, and Henri dubbing him at once Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Michel and the St. Esprit. 
oe MANTES, on the Seine, pop. 8000: with two stations. Jins: ae 
Grand Cerf: Rocher de Cancale. Junction with line from Cherbourg. 

A pleasant town consisting principally of two strects, the Rue 
République, which extends from the main station to the ‘ Place,” thence 
to the Seine and the Rue Nationale. Upon the highest part of 
the town stands the church of Notre Dame, built in the 12th cent. 
by Eudes de Montreuil, at the request of St. Louis and of his mother, 
the Reine Blanche of Castile. Viollet-le-Duc considers it a miniature 
copy of Notre Dame of Paris. The rose window as well as the three 
rectangular windows of the facade are very beautiful. The sculpture 
below is elaborate, but unfortunately mutilated. The two towers 
which flank the facade open into the triforium, which is of an un- 
usual size. A very large proportion of the wall is occupied by 
windows with graceful tracery in variations of the four-foil arrange- 
ment. Stone finials crown the flying buttresses, and from them pro- 
trude long narrow gargoyles. 

On the other side of the main street is the tower of St. Maclou ; all 
that remains of the church built in 1844. In style it is similar to the 
towers of Notre Dame, with the addition of some delicate canopy work 
enclosing niches and statues. The bridge across the Seine is not 
continuous. The first part, composed of three arches, extends to the 
large island of Champion, whence two bridges, an ancient and a 
modern one, cross over to Limay (pop. 1390), with a church of the 
11th cent. and tower of the 12th. In the interior is a baptismal font 
of the 12th cent. 

The first event of historical interest connected with Mantes refers to 
the ‘mot piquant” of Philip of France against William the Conqueror 
when the latter was known to be getting ready for an expedition 
against France, after the ‘‘little excursion” to England. Philip ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Ma foi! this unwieldy man is a long time in parturition ; 
there'll be great festivities at the churching!”—to which William 
replied, “‘ Par la splendeur de la naissance de Diew !” (his usual oath) 
“Tl go and be churched at Notre Dame de Paris with 10,000 lances 
instead of tapers!” He immediately entered the French territory, 
took Mantes, and burnt the whole town to the ground; but, riding 
among the glowing embers, his horse stumbled, threw him on the 
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pommel of the saddle with violence, and six weeks after he died at 


St. Gervais of Rouen. Philip Augustus, the rival of Richard Cceur de 


Lion, was very fond of Mantes as a residence, and died there. Louis 
IX. came often thither. Edward III. of England also came, in imita- 
tion of William the Conqueror, and sacked it, a few days before the 
battle of Creey. When Henri IV. was a young man, residing at Rosny 
with his friend Sully, he was always riding over to Mantes. Sully 
wanted to stop him one day, ‘‘ Laisse-mot, Rosny,” Henri cried from 
the saddle; ‘‘I want to go to Mantes to play at tennis!” and he 
went ; but his partner in the game was Mdlle. Claudine de Beauvilliers 
—the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

From Mantes the railway on the south side of the Seine goes by Poissy and 
Maisons-Laffitte. 


‘aid POISSY (pop. 6980). Hotel de Rouen, near the station. os 


Steam tramway from Poissy to St. Germain, 60 c. and 45 ¢. The 


beautiful parish church of Poissy belongs chiefly to the 12th cent., 
but the elegant stone tower to the 11th. The apse is semicircular, 
with semicircular chapels protruding from it. The entrance is by a 
fine portal of the 15th cent., on the south side. The interior is 
surmounted by semicircular, pointed and stilted arches resting on 


massive piers, excepting in the chancel, where their supports are short 


round columns. In the corner of a chapel to the left of the altar is 
part of the font in which St. Louis was baptized ; while in thé opposite 
chapel is a gilt shrine, resembling a Noe’s ark, containing one of his 


_ fingers. Born 1215, died 1270. 


Jf MAISONS-LAFFITTE (pop. 5622). Among the numerous 24, 


- villas here is a chateau built by Mansart in the 17th cent. 


From Mantes the railway in the north side of the Seine goes by Conflans and 


~ Colombes. 


Ut CONFLANS-FIN-D’OISE. The villago (pop. 2000) is 24 2% 


miles from the station at the confluence of the Oise with the Seine. 


ge COLOMBES (pop. 16,798). On the Seine, in the plain of aoe 


Gennevilliers, where so many military operations were executed during 
the siege of 1870, under the protection of Mont Valérien. 14 mile 
north by rail from Colombes is Argenteuil, on the Seine (pop. 15,116). 
Hotels: Cceur-Volant: Ville-de-Paris. In this town stood the con- 
vent of the Paraclete, founded by Heloise in 1130, after the breaking 
up of the still more famous convent founded by Hermenric in 656. 


The old church, which contained for a long time the remains of 
Heloise and Abelard (now in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise), has also 


ae 
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disappeared, and a new one, in the style of the 12th cent., has been 
erected in its stead. It still, however, possesses the most important 
relic of the former church—the tunic worn by our Lord, and woven 
by the Virgin, which grew with His growth. It is in the shrine on 
an altar on the right hand, To dispel the doubts of the sceptical 
tourist a book has been written to prove its authenticity, and the 
profits accruing from the sale are given to the church.! In 1870-71 
the Prussians had a battery at Argenteuil. 


1225 F ; 2), 
<3 ASNIERES, also on the Seine, a suburb of Paris, famous for ~— 


boating. Ina beautiful park is the “chateau” built by Louis XV. 
A train runs from Asniéres to the Place de Clichy. 


125 4 
—~ PARIS. Arrive at the St. Lazare station of the Chemins de Fer 


de l'Ouest. The room where the luggage is delivered is the last right, 
fronting the street. Cabs of four “places” or four seats, 2 frs. ; cabs 
of two ‘‘places,” 14 fr. Trunks and each article outside 25 ¢. extra. 
Tram and omnibus run from the departure side of the station to the 
Palais Royal. = 


Paris to Dieppe, by Pontoise, Gisors and Serqueux 
Distance 105 miles. 


PARIS Seo the Time-tables ‘‘ Paris 4 Dieppe par Pontoise.” DIEPPE 
MILES FROM Hast end of Map, page i. MILES TO 
, : 105 

PARIS. Start from the station of Saint Lazare. ee: 

6 99 
~~ ARGENTEUIL. (Sce above.) SS 


8 PONTOISE (pop. 7992). On the Oise. Inns; At the station, So 
Hétel de la Gare: Pontoise. In the town the Grand Cerf, and numer- 
ous small clean inns. From the station walk straight up to the 
church of St. Maclou. A little higher are the pleasant public gardens, 
with shaded walks ; and, in about the centre, a small eminence com- 
manding a view of the surrounding plain. St. Maclou was commenced 
in the 11th cent. ; the porch and tower are sculptured, and the walls 
have pilasters instead of buttresses. The windows contain some good 
glass. The ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” is by Jouvenet. In the low 
town is Notre Dame, belonging in part to the 14th cent. The roofs 
of the aisles are peaked. In a small chapel is a ‘‘ miraculous” image 
of Notre Dame, which, however, has not many votaries. Around the 
town are mills and works of different kinds. It was when ill of a 
fever in Pontoise that St. Louis vowed to lead a crusade to the Holy 


1 The Cathedral of Treves (Trier) also claims to have the coat or tunic of our ever 
blessed Lord, woven without seam, See Black’s Belgiwm. 
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Land. The important fair of St. Martin is held here, and lasts from 


' the 11th to the 13th of November. Branch to Creil, 24 miles east. 


as 67 
~~ CHAUMONT-EN-VEXIN (pop. 1448). Hotel: St. Nicolas. ~~ 


A pleasant town divided into two parts by a hill 440 ft. high, on 
which is situated the parish church, an imposing edifice, dating from 
1417. Here are also the ruins of one of the border castles, which were 
so important during the Norman wars between the French and English. 


= GISORS (pop. 4681), on the Epte. Railway line to Vernon, ne 
27 m. W. (p. 44); to Pont-de-l’Arche, 335 m. N.W. (p. 42); to 
Beauvais, 20 m. E., by the feudal castle of Trye-Chateau (p. 52), and 
Auteuil. There are three railway stations. Hotels: In front of the 
principal station the H. Babel. At the part of the main street where 
it begins to ascend and on the bank of the sluggish, ditch-like Epte is 
the H. ficu de France; and near the Ecu, the H. Trois-Poissons. The 
highest street branching left from the top of the main street leads to 
the church; while the highest street, right, leads to the house of 
‘du Gardien du Chateau,” whose attendance is necessary, if the towers 
are to be ascended. Gratuity for one person to three, 1 fr. The 
grounds are free. 

In the lower part of the town are important cotton mills and 
tanneries, and the town church dedicated to Sts. Gervais and Protais, 
The choir is of the 13th cent., and the nave and other parts of the 15th 
and 16th. The exterior is covered with sculpture, principally flam- 


- boyant. The organ-loft is said to have been carved by Jean Goujon. 


Several of the windows have rich old glass. In the first chapel, right 
hand from the main entrance, is a genealogical tree of Jesse, 
39 ft. high, cut in stone, and forming the reredos of the altar. In 
the corner is the spiral staircase of the tower. Overlooking the town 


are the grand and imposing ruins of the castle built by Guillaume-le- 


Roux in the 11th cent., augmented by Henry I. of England, and 
repaired by Henry II. On account of its great strength and the 
importance of its position—the key to Normandy—it was a constant 
source of dissension between the sovereigns of France and England, 
and was repeatedly won and lost by the contending parties till 
1449, when it remained finally in the power of the French. The 
eminence on which the castle stands was carefully scarped and 
surrounded by a wall with towers. Then came the outer ballium, and 
within it, on a mound, the second line of walls. The inner defence 
comprises a strong polygonal wall, with a massive circular keep-tower ; 


_ while within this space rises what was the inhabited part of the castle, 


i ae 


also strongly fortified, but built at a later period. In the dungeon of 


4 
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the keep-tower are shown figures cut in the wall by the German knight 
Wolfgang de Polham, one of the many victims of the cruel and relent- 
less Louis XI. The castle and outworks have been converted into a 
beautiful park. At Neufle, near Gisors, on the summit of a conical 
mound, scarped and ditched all round, is the circular keep of a castle 
of the 12th cent. It was strengthened by Henry II. in 1184. Lower 
down the course of the Epte is the Chateau-sur-Epte, also erected in 
the 12th cent. as one of the defences of the Norman frontier. 

A connecting line extends 36 m. §.W. to Pacy-sur-Hure, on the 
main line between Rouen and Dreux, and traverses at Vernon the main 
line between Rouen and Paris. Pacy has a long street, a church and 
a good inn, the H. Lion d’Or; besides a smaller inn opposite the 
station. Population 2037. 


ust GOURNAY-FERRIERES station (pop. 4000). Hotels: Nord eS 
Lion d’Or. After Isigny, the most famous town in Normandy for 
butter. The church of St. Hildebert was commenced in the 11th cent. 
and completed in the 13th. Walls massive, with flat buttresses 
terminating below the cornices ; arches stilted and semicircular ; piers 
with half pillars and capitals enriched with foliage ; windows small. — 
It was in Gournay that the unfortunate Arthur, heir to the throne of 
Kingland, received the order of knighthood, together with the earldoms 
of Brittany, Poitou and Angers, from Philip Augustus, king of France. 
Four miles east, by branch line, is St. Germer (Inn : St. Germer), asmall 
village 2 miles from its railway station, with an abbey church built in 
the 12th cent., affording in all its parts exemplifications of the Norman 
style. Attached to the east end of the church by an elegant archway 
of the 13th cent. is a reduced copy of the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. 
Fourteen miles farther east, by this same branch line, is Beauvais (p. 52). 


ot FORGES-LES-EAUX (pop.1950). Hotelsin town: Lion d’Or; & 
Mouton d’Or. Hotels: Near the Ktablissement and opposite each 
other, are the H. du Pare and the H. Continental. The Etablisse- 
ment is 3m, from the village, and 1} m. from its station on the Dieppe 
and Paris line ; and about 2 m. from the Serqueux station on the line 
between Rouen and Amiens, An omnibus awaits passengers at both 
stations. Passengers from Rouen should by all means start from the 
“gare du Nord,” see 8. or right side of plan, and alight at Forges-les- 
Eaux, which is the next station to Serqueux. The establishment is 
in a beautiful park, in a healthful neighbourhood with a sandy soil, 
Immediately within the entrance to the grounds are the four springs, 
of which the strongest is the Cardinal. They are all cold and contain 
the carbonate of iron and manganese, free carbonic acid gas and the 
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protoxide of iron. It is taken principally internally ; though for 
bathers there is every kind of bath and bath contrivance in a clean 
and comfortable house. Also within the park is the Casino with 
theatre, ball-room, ‘‘ wn jew de petits chevaux” on the same principle 
as “‘trente et quarante”; which, however, is forbidden by the 
Government. The cure lasts 80 days. During that time a fixed price 
is charged for the drinking of the water and free entry to the casino, 
theatre, balls and concerts, excepting on special performances. The 
water is considered efficacious in removing stomachic, uterine, and 
vesical debility. See p. xv. 


74} = SERQUEUX. Change carriages for RPA 45 miles east. ag 
Rte for Tréport, for isch change again at Abancourt, 13 miles ee 


£3! NEUFCHATEL (pop. 4000). Hotels: Cerf: Ture. On the 24 


Bethune, well known for its cream cheeses, the ‘‘ fromages de bondons,” 
at their best from November to March inclusive. The church of Notre 
Dame, commenced in the 12th and finished in the 16th cent., contains 
the relics of St. Clotilda. Of the old church, St. Pierre, little’ more 
than the apse remains. The abbey of the Bernardines is occupied 
by the Hotel de Ville (Museum and Library). Opposite is one of the 
old houses, 16th cent. 9 m. N.E. from Neufchatel by coach is 
Londiniéres (pop. 1200), 164 m. S. from Dieppe, on the Eaulne. 
Inn: Hotel Louchet. Flint axes and hammers and quite a mine of 


__ Franco-Merovingian antiquities have been found embedded in the 


surrounding chalk hills. From Londiniéres the Neufchatel coach 
proceeds to Dieppe by Envermeu, where take the train. Envermeu 
(pop. 1500), on the Eaulne. Inn: Hotel d’Aumale. The parish 
church, Notre Dame, 16th cent., is a beautiful specimen of the florid 
Gothic. In the hamlet of Brais is a chapel dating from 1264 (maps, 


- pp. i., 51). 18 m. N. by rail from Neufchatel is Arques, and 32 m. 
farther Dieppe, 105 N.W. from Paris, 


Le Tréport to Paris 
See Maps, pp. i. and 51. 


114 MILES souTH By AUMALE, ABANCOURT, BrAuUVAIs, MERU AND 
Prrsan-BEAUMONT 


Le Tréport, 224 miles E. from Dieppe (p. 7) ; Eu, 20 miles E. from 
Dieppe and 2 miles S. from Le Tréport (p. 8). Longroy-Gamaches, 
10 m. S. from Le Tréport, and 18 m. E. by branch-line from ane 
-on the rail between Abbeville and Amiens. Gamaches (pop. 2200). 


_ Inns: G. Cerf: Pomme d’Or. On the confluence of the Bresle with 
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the Vimeuse. Church 12th to 16th cent. From Paris 854 m. N. and 
from Le Tréport 282 m. S. is Aumale (pop. 2828). Inn: H. Chapeau 
Rouge. A pleasant town on the river Bresle with a church, St. Pierre 
et St. Paul, destroyed in 1472 by Charles le Téméraire, and reconstructed 
1508-1610. The hospital founded in 1694, contains 47 beds. In the 
council-chamber are portraits of the Orleans family. The town, known 
for its manufacture of serges, stands on the slope of a hill beneath the 
castle in a valley of’great fertility. All the way between Aumale and 
Neufehatel are forests and much picturesque scenery. This region is 
famous for hops and dairy produce. 

Aumale, formerly Albemarle, from the Latin Alba Marla, was erected 
by William the Conqueror into a countship, held successively by the 
houses of Castile, Dammartin, Harcourt and Lorraine. In 1547 it 
was raised to the rank of a dukedom, in favour of Francis of Lorraine. 
In 1769 it came into the possession of the house of Orleans. The Earl 
of Albemarle, in the British Peerage, derives his title from Aumale, 
784m. N. from Paris is Abancourt. At this point the rail between Le 
Tréport and Paris crosses the line between Rouen and Amiens (see map, 
p- i.). 20m, farther is St. Omer junction. 

49 m. N. from Paris and 65 m. 8. from Tréport is 

Beauvais (pop. 19,900), on the rivers Avelon and Thérain. In 
front of the station is a public garden. The broad road ascending to 
the left passes by the government tapestry manufactory, open daily, 
excepting Sunday, from 8 to 12 and from 1 to 5. Then follow the 
Hétel France et Angleterre, a very comfortable house, and the church 
of St. Etienne. A short way farther in the Grande Place is the 
Hotel Continental. Near station, the Ecu. 

The Hétel de Ville, containing the library, occupies one side of the 
‘Place,” while in the centre is a bronze statue by Dubray in 1868 of 
Jeanne Laisné or Hachette, who distinguished herself in repelling the 
Burgundian invaders, commanded by Charles the Bold in 1472. To 
animate the soldiers a procession of priests arrived upon the ramparts 
bearing the relics of the virgin Saint Angadresme, the patroness of 
Beauvais. A more real and more glorious assistance was rendered by 
a girl of humble birth, Jeanne Laisné, who, with a calm and fearless 
bearing, not only supplied arrows and other missiles to the troops, but 
took a personal and active part in the combat. Without weapon of 
any kind she stood at the post of greatest danger and carried off the 
chief honour of the day bv wresting the Burgundian standard from 
the hands of a soldier, who had succeeded in planting it on the wall. 
It is now preserved in the Hétel de Ville, where its tattered silk em- 
blazoned with the proud ducal arms commemorates the bold exploit. 
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Unfortunately Dubray follows the erroneous tradition, which makes 
her, armed with a hatchet, kill the standard bearer—hence the sobrt- 
quet Hachette. 

Just behind the Place is the church of St. Etienne, a huge, ungainly 
edifice, of which the nave and transept belong to the 12th cent., the 
facade to the 13th, and the choir to the 16th cent. In the large 
traceried windows of the choir is some beautiful 16th-cent. glass, of 
which the best represents a genealogical tree of Christ, with portraits 
of Louis XII. and Francois I. The figures are in red, green, and 
yellow, on a deep blue ground. Near it are statues of Christ and the 


_ two Maries seated under stone canopies. In the E. window of the 8. 


aisle is a strange, fantastic ‘‘ Doom.” Against a pier near the entrance 
is a sculptured Piet&a under a beautiful canopy. 

The chief object of attraction, however, in Beauvais is, of course, the 
magnificent fragment of unfinished Cathedral, the enormous height of 


_ which (1534 feet above the floor) towers above the town like a 


uugelaes ow TX a. 


miniature mountain. This, in fact, is the loftiest Gothic vault in 
Europe, but the canons of Beauvais were too ambitious. Part of this 
lofty roof came crashing to the ground in 1284—only twelve years 
after its completion ; whilst the ‘‘ fleche” above the crossing, which 
attained the giddy height of about 500 feet, also fell on the 30th April 
1573." The earliest part of the church is the choir, which was 
commenced by Bishop Milon de Manteuil in 1247. The Flamboyant 


- facades of the two transepts are considerably later—that on the north 


was completed from the plans of Martin Cambiche, in 1573 ; that-on 
the south, in 1548, from the design of Michel Lalye. The nave, 
unfortunately, has never been built, and its site is still occupied by 
the so-called Basse Giuvre, which dates from about the end of the 
10th cent., and was originally used as the cathedral. Inside, the 
chief architectural curiosity of Beauvais cathedral is the evidence of the 
anxiety of the canons to insure against the temerity of their original 
architect. Arches originally of enormous span have been subdivided by 
the insertion of acentral pier. Notice the tapestry, from the cartoons 
of Raphael, and the gorgeous coloured glass of the great rose windows in 
the N. and S. transept, by Jean and Nicolas Leprince respectively. 

At the N. portal is the remarkable Astronomical Clock, executed 
by I. Verité in 1876, after 20 years of labour—a chef-d’euvre of horo- 
logy for which he received £12,000. Shown by the sacristan for 50 ¢, 
each. It contains 90,000 separate pieces and 52 dials, mounted in 
a gilt oak case 39 ft. high, 163 wide, and 8§ broad. Over the dials a 
Be cock crows and flaps its wings, but not naturally, and over him rises 
a turreted castle, surmounted by an image of Christ, with Joseph and 
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Mary at his feet, while on various salient points stand statues of 
Adam, Noe, Moses, Abraham, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. 

But the above is a mere childish toy. The wonder of the mechanism 
is displayed in the 52 dials, arranged in groups, indicating every move- 
ment of the earth, and every relative change of position between it 
and the sun, moon and stars. A dial at the right end gives the ebb 
and flow of the tide at Mont St. Michel, while another on the left 
gives those at Mont Orgueil, Jersey. The sea rolls in and out; some- 
times it is calm and serene, at other times cloudy and tempestuous. 
The knob of the pendulum weighs 8 qrs. 15 lbs, 84 0z. The figures 
work at mid-day. 

The clock-making establishment of Verité is at No. 36 Rue de 
l’Evéché, nearly fronting the N. portal. 

In the 2nd or next chapel are a chiming clock, 14th cent., 2 pieces 
of 16th-cent. tapestry, representing the history of James and Francois, 
the supposed founders of the kingdom of France, and the mausoleum 
of Cardinal Forbin Janson, with white marble statue by Coustou. 38rd. 
The Magdalene chapel, tapestry 15th cent., representing the beheading 
of St. Paul. In the Mary chapel, at the back of the high altar, are 
three superb 13th-cent. windows, presented by the skin merchants and 
bow-makers. In the 13th chapel, the “‘chapelle des morts,” is another 
fine window. The fresco represents Jeanne Laisné repulsing the Bur- 
gundians from the breach in the city wall. 

The ‘‘Salle du chapitre” and the cloister date from the 16th cent. 

The church of the Basse Guvre, adjoining the cathedral, is a much 
older building, dating from about the end of the 10th cent. ‘Till the 
13th cent. it was a cathedral ; now it serves as a school, where the 
catechism is taught. The 8. portal belongs to the 13th cent. The 
interior, 91 ft. long, 72 ft. wide, and 72 ft. high, is divided into aisles 
by curious square piers. The ceiling is flat. 

Opposite the cathedral is the Palais de Justice, formerly the Bishop’s 
palace, built partly in the 11th cent. on the old city walls. The 
pepper-box towers date from the 14th cent., while the greater part of 
the palace was built in 1500 by Bishop Villers, and restored in 1842. 
Adjoining the church of the Basse (Huyre is the building formerly 
occupied by the Cour d’assises, now by the Museum and the Picture 
Gallery, open free on Sundays from 12 to 4. The Library is in the 
Hotel de Ville. Open Sun. Wed. Thurs. 12-4, Fri. 7-10 p.m, 

Near the-railway station is the National ‘‘manufacture de tapis- 
series,” specimens of whose workmanship are met with in all the 
sumptuous palaces in France, The tapestry used for furniture is almost 
invariably from Beauvais, while the Gobelins tapestry is generally 
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jarger, and is used for covering walls, The finest velveted carpets, called 
“de Savonnerie,” are made in both places. Open daily (except holidays) 
8-12 and 1°30-5. There are besides 5 private establishments, of which 
the largest belongs to Tétard and Co, There are likewise large manu- 
factories of cloth, gloves, blankets, flannel, buttons, brushes, ete. In 
the 14th cent. Beauvais was the centre of the revolt called “La 
Jacquerie,” a faction which ravaged France during the captivity of 
Jean II. in England in 1358, after the fatal defeat at Poitiers. It 
was chiefly composed of peasants led by a certain Caillot, surnamed 
“‘Jaeques Bonhomme,” whence its name. It lasted only six months, 
yet during that time many castles were attacked and their lordly 
masters killed. It resembled Jack Cade’s insurrection, which took 
place in England 92 years afterwards. 

18Zm. W. by rail is Gournay (p. 50). 

After Beauvais the train goes S. by Warluis (pop. 700) and St. 
_ Sulpice (pop. 600) to La Bossiére (pop. 1000), 11 m. S. from Beauvais 
and 37} m. N. from Paris. Manufactories of inlaid and fancy goods, 
articles in buffalo horn, steel, silver and gold spangles, linear 
measures, etc. : 

44 m. nearer Paris is Méru (pop. 4500). Inn; Hotel Angonin. 
Manufactories of gold and mother-of-pearl buttons, dominoes, brushes, 
dice, measures, fancy goods, and wood and mother-of-pearl sawmills. 

From Méru railway station coach to Villeneuve-le-Roi, 24 m. W. 
(pop. 600), and 24 miles farther to Ivry-le-Temple (pop. 600); both 
with mother-of-pearl button manufactories. Also from Méru station 
21 m. N.E. to Andeville (pop. 1300), with great manufactories of bone 
and mother-of-pearl buttons, knife-handles, fans and fancy goods. 

23 m. N. from Paris is Persan-Beaumont station, whence a branch- 
line extends 104 m. S.W. to Pontoise by Valmandois, and another 138 
m. N.E. to the great railway junction of Creil. Persan (pop. 1600) 
has forges, wire and india-rubber works, and silk mills. Beaumont, on 
the Oise (pop. 8500). Jnn: Quatre-Fils-Aymont ; with manufactories 
of mother-of-pearl buttons, combs, india-rubber, and artificial mineral 
water. Also a beautiful but unfinished church, 13th cent. 

After this the train passes Presles (pop. 1200), situated in a pretty 
yalley ; then (44 m. from Paris) St. Denis with its empty tombs of the 
ancient kings of France, and arrives at Paris, 49 m. 8. from Beauvais 
and 114m, S. from Le Tréport, and stops at the station of the Chemins 
de Fer du Nord, Rue Dunkerque. Omnibus, one to two persons 3 frs., 
three to four 4 frs. ; free 30 kilo each. Cabs also—see their tariff. 
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Railway Station, near-the mooting-point of the Boulevard de Strasbourg and the 
Rue de la République, both of which are traversed by tramways, An omnibus 
awaits passengers at tho station to carry them to the hotels ; fare, 40 ¢. ; after 
midnight, 50 ¢. Cabs (see below) may also be got at tho station, and some of the 
hotels have their own omnibusos there, ¢eg., HH. Frascati, H. Normandie, H. 
Continental, H. Négoctants, 1, Armes de la Ville, and probably others, 

Hotels: G. H. ct Bains Frascati, with baths and Casino, on the beach, fronting 
the sea. Room from 4 f. including light; pension from 15 f. Visitors 
enjoy the privilege of going into the Casino; WZ. Continental, fronting the 
sea, and expensive; H. Tortoni, in tho Place Gambetta, a very good house, 
Pension from 10 f. ; 1, de Normandie, 106-108 R. de Paris, Lunch, 2 f. 50 ¢. ; 
dinner, 8 f. 50 ¢. 3 room, 8-5 f. Lift, steam heating; 7. de Bordeauw, 17 Place 
Gambetta. Lunch, 8 f. 50 ¢.; dinner, 4 f with wine; H. @ Angleterre, 124-126 
R. de Paris. Pension from 9f. with wine. Central heating ; 1. des Négociants, 
R. Corneille. Very comfortable. Contral heating; HH. Hamon, 16 Place 
Gambetta. Room from 2 f. 5 lunch, 1 f. 50¢. (with cider), 1. 75 c. (with wine) ; 
Il, de Dieppe, 76 KR. de Paris. Room from 2 f.; pension, 6 f. 50c¢., 7 f. 50 ¢ 
(with wine); 1/7. Amiraulé, 43 Grand Quai. ‘The most conveniently situated for 
passengers by the boats from and to Southampton, Rouen, Trouville, Caen, and 
Honfleur. Pension, from 8 f. without wine; H. Yerminus, opposite the 
station; JI. Bellevue, Place Gambotta; H. dw Plat d' Argent, R. de Berry, near 
the Place Richelieu. Small room from 2 f. ; 1. Mederne, near Boulevard de 
Strasbourg; HH. des Armes de lw Ville, R. d’Wstimanville; HW. Bras @Or, R. 
Thiers; J/. Parisien, fronting the station and the landing-place of the large 
Atlantic steamers. Lunch and dinner, 8 f. each (with wine). 

Cabs: 1f. 25. (by the hour, 2 f.): after midnight, 2 f. (8 f.). One portmantean, 
ete, (up to 15 kilo.), 20 c. extra; two (up to 80 kilo.), 80¢.: three (up to 50 
kilo.), 50 ¢. These fares apply to drives in the town only. 

Porters (Commissionaires): These charge for carrying each trunk, portmantean, 
ete., 1 f., and lighter articles such as bags }f. each, from the steamer to the 
custom house, and from the custom house to the hotel. 

Post and Telegraph Office, in the Boulevard de Strasbourg, near the Place de 
1’ Hotel de Ville, 

Crédit Lyonnais (for changing money), not far from the Post Office, at the corner 
of the B. de Strasbourg and the P. de l Hdétel de Ville, 

Electric Trams: These travorse the town in all directions (fares, 15 ¢. Ist class ; 
10 ¢. 2nd class), and also extend into the country as far as Montivilliers 
(about 6 miles distant; every 20 minutes) by Grayville and Pe eh an 
excursion of very great interest (ef. pp. 59 and 60). 

Steamers : From the Grand Quai, at the 8. end of the R. de Paris. (1) To Caen, 
every day in summer, entering the river at Oustreham. The sail is very 
enjoyable, and lasts 8 to 4 hours, (2) To Honfleur, three times a day (two in 
winter), in about 40 minutes. Tares, Ist class, 1 f..20c. ; Bridge, 2f. (8) To 
Trowville-Beauwille, every day, in about } hour, Fares, Ist, 2 f. 50. ; Bridge, 
8f. (4) To Rouen, every other day in summer. The journey occupies about 7 
hours, but is better made in the reverse direction. Meals on board, See p. 12, 
The timo of sailing for all these steamers dopends upon the tide, 

Population ; 130,000. 
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Le Havre, after Marseilles the principal port of France, was 
originally called Le Havre de Grace, from a little chapel dedicated to 
St. Mary of that title, of which, however, not the smallest vestige 
remains. The chapel, however, has been replaced by the church 
Notre Dame, 1574-1636, in the R. de Paris. The city now occupies 


_aplain, which up to the 14th cent. was one great salt marsh at the 
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4 Pri 10. Notre Dame. 


son. 
2. Hotel de Ville. 6. College. 11. Musée. 
. Marine Arsenal. é 
8. Exchange. . 12, Custom House. 
A 8. Church of St. Francis. : ; 
4. Tribunal. 9, Palais.de Justice 13, Frascati Bath 
5. Theatre. . E House. 


571 acres of streets and boulevards, The docks, greatly enhanced by 
the Seine canal from Tancaryille, are among the finest in the world, 
and have 150 acres of ship accommodation, with an entrance 328 ft. 


z} ‘wide, and two moles, the Jetée du Sud and the Jetée du Nord, which 


form also in fine weather the most frequented promenades of the town. 


. These jetties are connected with boulevards, creating thus an unbroken 
“succession of wide avenues, 24 m. long, round one side of the city. 


At the time of revision (winter, 1907-8) the French Government are 
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proposing still further to add to the advantages of Le Havre as a 
port. 

The principal street is the Rue de Paris, with, at the north end, 
the Hétel de Ville, begun in 1855; and at the south end, on the Grand 
Quai, the Musée, built in 1845. The Library is entered from the side of 
the building farthest from the Rue de Paris. The Picture and Sculpture 
Galleries are entered from the large front door, open Sundays, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays from 10 to 5.30; in winter, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, 10 to 4. On the ground-floor is the Statuary, consisting 
principally of casts. The door to the right opens into the collection 
of Egyptian, Roman, and Celtic specimens. Up the 12 steps to the left 
is the collection of water-colours, drawings, and engravings. Up 12 
steps on the other side is part of the picture gallery ; the rest, as well 
as the best, being in the next story in the large saloon, where the most 
are modern French pictures with a sprinkling of Flemish and Italian. 

The rooms off the saloon are occupied by the Public Library (with 
a collection of coins). The Museum of Natural History is in the 
former Hétel de Ville at the head of the square, Place du Vieux 
Marché (Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 10-5; in winter, Sunday 
and Thursday, 10-4). 

A short way up the Rue de Paris from the picture gallery is Notre 
Dame, a Renaissance church built during 1574-1636. The tower was 
originally a fortified beacon, ‘The organ case (1630) exhibits beautiful 
carving, while the tone of the instrument is rich and sweet. In the 
last chapel to the E. on the N. of the nave is the now almost illegible 
epitaph to the three brothers Raoulin, assassinated in 1599 by the 
governor Villars through jealousy, who, not knowing which was 
guilty, killed them all. The windows have good modern glass. Still 
higher up from the Musée the R. de Paris crosses the handsome Place 
Gambetta, in which are statues, by David, of Bernadin de St. Pierre, 
author of Paul and Virginia, and of Casimir Delavigne, poet and 
dramatist, and author of Les Messeniennes, both natives of Le Havre. 

Le Havre is the chief port for the exportation of French goods to 
the United States, and an important point of emigration. Besides 
cotton, its principal imports are petroleum, coals, wheat, wool, silk, 
flax, spices, sugar, coffee, hides, dyewoods, and building timber. The 
principal exports are cloth, leather, jewellery, agricultural and dairy 
produce, wine, brandy, and oil. Fishing is extensively prosecuted. 
Besides the various industries connected with shipbuilding, Havre 
possesses sugar-refining works, tobacco manufactories, iron-foundries, 
salt-works, breweries, vitriol-works, and manufactures of faience, lace, 
silk and paper, together with soap works, electric motor works, ete. 
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Trams. Cable Railway 59 


One or two pleasant excursions may be made in the immediate 
vicinity of Le Havre. 
(1) To the lighthouses, or the Phares-de-la-Héve. Take the tram “J etée-Héve,” 


‘starting from the commencement of the jetty in front of Frascati and Continental 


Hotels. On arriving at the Héve terminus, ascend the steep path with loose, sharp 
flint-stones to the beautiful road along the edge of the cliffs. At the top of the 
path is a sugarloaf-shaped monument, or rather cenotaph, erected by a widow 
to the memory of her husband, General Comte Lefebvre-Desnoéttes, shipwrecked 
off the coast of Ireland in 1822. The lighthouses are hardly 15 minutes’ walk from 
this, There is another tram which also goes towards the two lighthouses, but 
not so near, called, or rather lettered, ‘“‘Rond Point to Ste. Adresse.” It can be 
picked up at its station in front of the Hotel de Ville, between the garden and the 
buildings. Ste. Adresse is now more than a straggling village, it is rather a suburb 
of Havre. Bathing accommodation is good there. » Hotel des Phares,* open from 
June to November. In the cemetery of Ste. Adresse repose the remains of Charles 
Lesueur, the naturalist. 


Two and a half miles from Le Havre, on Cap-de-la-Héve, 390 feet above the 
sea, are, 325 feet apart, two quadrangular lighthouses (phares), 50 feet above the 
ground, ascended by S84 steps, and furnished with powerful fixed lights, seen 
within a radius of 27 miles. The picturesque rocks on the beach below used to 
be a favourite retreat of Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


(2) Another good tram is the ‘‘ Jetée-Graville ” tram, starting from the jetty 
nearly opposite the Picture Gallery, but halting at Notre Dame (p. 58), a few yards 
up the Rue Paris. The tram, after traversing the finest part of the city, enters 
the plainer street R. Thiers. Alight at the “ Place” or ‘‘Marché” Thiers. At No. 
36 turn up to the left for the Cable Railway, ‘‘Chemin de Fer Funiculaire-de-la- 
Céte.” Fare 2 sous. Some parts are very steep, making people feel as if their 
life hung ona rope. When up, and standing with tho back to the station, turn to 
the left, and walk to a clear part at the top of Rue de la Courte-Cote/ It is said 
that when the poet Delavigne beheld Le Havre from this point he exclaimed, 


 Aprog Constantinople, il n’est rien aussi beau!” 


From the cable railway return to the tram to Graville. From the terminus go 
a little farther to a steep road, left, and 64 steps leading up to the interesting 
eruciform church of Ste. Honorine, the nave and transepts of which are early 
Romanesque, though ‘the chancel (which is square-ended) was rebuilt in the 13th 
cent. In the N. aisle of the latter is the tomb of Ste. Honorine, discovered in 
1867, buried in the wall. Around the church is the cemetery, From the chancel 
a path leads to a colossal image of St. Mary under the title of Notre Dame de 
Grace, erected to her by the inhabitants of Le Hayro out of gratitude for her 
haying protected them from the Germans in the war 1870-71. From this part is 
a good view of the mouth of the Seine. 


Le Havre to Paris. 


Distance, 142 miles. Time by rapide trains, 3 hours ; express, 4} hrs. ; 8rd cl, 
about Gh hrs. Fares: 25 f. 55 ¢., 17 f. 25 c., 11 f.25 ¢. For Time-tables, see the 
Indicateur des Chemins de Fer de VOuest, under Le Havre 4 Paris. For London to 


Paris, via Southampton, Havre and Rouen, see the London and South-Western 


~ a 
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Railway Company’s Time-tables. This Company, by arrangements with the Western. 
Railway of France, issues return tickets from London to Paris and back, available 
for two months. These return tickets are specially useful for those who intend at 
the same time to visit parts of Normandy and Brittany. The journey to Paris is via 
Southampton, Havre and Rouen, with liberty to break the journey at each of these 
places. The journey from Paris is via Versailles, Chartres, Le Mans, Laval, Rennes, 
St. Malo and Southampton, with liberty to break the journey at each place, 
and also to call at Jersey and Guernsey on the voyage from St. Malo to 
Southampton. 


LE HAVRE MILES TO 
MILES FROM PARIS 
tis HARFLEUR (pop. 2680), on the Lézarde, now barely navi- sac 
gable, 2m. from the Seine. Jnns: Armes: Voyageurs. Before the 
rise of Havre the principal port at the mouth of the Seine. The new 
harbour, opened in 1890, about 4 m, from the town, on the Tancarville 
canal, has brought back a little of its former prosperity. The parish 
church, 15th and 16th cents., has a very beautiful spire, 290 ft. high, 
connected with the tower that supports it by light, open flying 
buttresses, like those of St. Jacques at Dieppe. The delicately 
fringed north portal is a beautiful specimen of late Gothic. The 
stair of the Hétel de Ville was constructed in 1849. There are a few 
houses of the 16th cent., and remains of ramparts of the 15th. 

2; m. N. from Harfleur by branch dine is Montivilliers (H. 
Normandie), on the Lézarde. The abbey church was founded in 
1066, but altered and repaired in the 14th and 16th cents. Notice 
the two good Norman towers (that to the W. is crowned by a spire), 
the striking 15th-cent. N.W. porch, the fine 14th-cent. W. window, 
and the very striking 15th-cent. oriel inside, looking from the tower 
into the aisle. 


See Map, page i., and Map, page 37. 


roe ST. ROMAIN (pop. 1876). Steam trams (40 ¢.) to village Seah 


24m. 8. from station. Jun: Hotel Nom-de-Jésus. Coach once a 
week to Tancarville, 7 m. south (see p. 68 and map, p. 387). 


eS BREAUTE-BEUZEVILLE station. Junction with branch- ae 
line to Port Jerome on the Seine, 124 m. 8., by Bolbec 32 m, and 
Lillebonne 9 m. §. (see p. 67). From Bréauté-Beuzeville station a 
branch line extends 12 miles N. to Fécamp, passing Les Ifs, 14 m. 
N., whence short branch to Etretat, 74 m. N.W. After Les Ifs 
follows Froberville-Yport station, 3} m. farther north, where buses 
wait passengers for Yport, 24 miles N.W. (See maps, p. 87 and p. i.) 

138 m. W, from Paris by Beuzeville junction, or 274 m. N.E. from 
Le Havre, is Fécamp (pop. 14,656), a bathing and fishing station and 
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manufacturing town on the Channel, in the valley of the Fécamp, 


_ formed by the union of the Valmont with the Ganzeville. Hotels: the 
‘best for the bathers, and at the same time the most expensive, are: 


*Bains et de Londres: Angleterre: Plage, all fronting more or less the 
beach. In the town, in the Place Thiers, are the H. Canchy and the 
Chariot d’Or. Fronting the station are the H. de la Gare and the 
Post Office. Opposite the church de la Trinité, the H. Grand Cerf. 
Angleterre, Cerf, Chariot d’Or, and Canchy have omnibuses. 

A coach runs twice a day between Etretat and Fécamp, 10 m., pass- 
ing Yport 5 m. from Fécamp, It is a pleasant drive, and returns in 
evening. Coaches also run from Fécamp to Petites-Dalles, St. Martin- 
aux-Buneaux, and St. Pierre-en-Port. To secure a good place outside, 
it is necessary to take the coach at the starting-point (make inquiries). 

Fécamp does a considerable export and import trade, sends numer- 
ous vessels to the cod and herring fisheries, and manufactures a quantity 
of cotton and other goods, which the water-power derived from its rivers 
facilitates, As a sea-bathing station it is neither so fashionable nor so 
picturesque as Etretat. The Casino? is at the head of a semicircular 


bay. The continuation of the road westward by the cliffs leads 
to Yport. At the east end of the bay is the embouchure of the river 
of Fécamp, bordered by substantial quays and jetties enclosing a har- 
bour of sufficient depth for vessels of 400 tons. The cliffs on the east side, 
the Cote de la Vierge, are from 300 to 400 ft. high. On the eminence 
rising from them is the chapel of N. D. de Pitié, erected in the 11th 
cent., and nearly rebuilt in the 13th and 14th. By the side of it is 
a farmhouse, and towards the face of the cliffs the lighthouse, whose 
lantern is 426 ft. above the sea. In the rocks below the lighthouse 


are the caverns called the dog’s hole and the king’s and queen’s gateways. 


On the most elevated part of the town is the abbey church of La 


_ Sainte Trinité, first built in 1082. Of this original structure, however, 


little now remains save two old Romanesque chapels on the N. of the 
chevet. The rest of the church was completely reconstructed after a fire 
in 1170, chiefly by Abbot Radulph, and was finished in 1200. The bulk 
of the building is thus Early Pointed in style (corresponding somewhat 
to our late Transition) ; but the S. side of the chancel (including even 
the main piers) was rebuilt again in the 14th cent., whilst the Lady 
Chapel is a later Flamboyant addition. In the south transept is a group 
of figures representing the death of the blessed Mary sculptured in 
1519 by the Monk Robert Chardon. Adjoining, under a Gothic canopy, 
is a stone bearing the print made by the foot of the angel as he laid on 
the altar of the new church the leather case containing the blood of 
Christ, which had been lost in the ruins caused by the fire. Next it is 
the baptismal chapel, lighted by two windows with 14th-cent. glass, 


1 Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Admission, a.m. 25 c.; p.m. 50c, Admission, 
§ days, 11 f.; 15 days, 18 f.; 1 month, 84 f.; season, 45f ; 2 persons, 18 f., 32 f., 


64 f., 62 f,, ete. 
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All the statues, reliefs and ornamented panellings in the chancel 
formed originally the rood-loft of the choir, taken down after the dis- 
solution of the monastery. Much also of the best glass was gathered 
from churches which do not exist now. 

Choir, south side—1st Chapel with Renaissance doorway. 2nd Chapel: 
Relief of St. Martin on horseback, one of the many which belonged to 
the rood-loft. 8rd Chapel: Hearts of Christ and Mary ; colonnettes 
and reliefs of the 11th cent., representing scenes from the life of Christ. 
4th Chapel: St. Patrons, with tomb of St. Benois, 12th abbot. 5th, 
Chapel of St. Joseph: Tombs of Abbots Guillaume, d. 1297, and Robert 
de Putot, d. 1826, with their effigies under small canopies. This chapel 
is lighted by a beautiful window, with deep tracery and valuable 15th- 
cent. glass. 6th, Lady Chapel: lighted by large and elegant windows, 
with brilliant 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th cent. glass, and lined with carved 
oak panelling from the rood-loft ; the 11th panel right hand bears a 
small veiled Christ. In front, against the back of the high altar, is the 
shrine faced with a sculptured slab of white marble, containing, in a silver 
tube 4 inches long and inch in diameter, the clotted blood Nicodemus 
is said to have scraped with his knife from the wounds of Christ, and 
to have deposited in his glove. Above the altar isa very high baldachin, 
erected in the time of Louis XIV. Over the baldachin glow with 
beautiful colours three superb 18th-cent. windows, of which the external 
surface is partly honeycombed with age. 7th Chapel, or first N. of St. 
Mary’s chapel: old canopy work over door. 8th, Chapel of St. Nicolas, 
11th cent. ; piscina and tomb. with effigy of Richard, 7th abbot of 
Fécamp, d. 1223. 9th, Chapel of St. Peter, also old. 10th, Chapel 
of the Sacré Cceur, with Renaissance monument of Guillaume de Dijon, 
first abbot of Fécamp. Next him is buried Blondin, the last abbot of 
Kécamp, died 1848, but not originally laid here. In the N. transept is 
the Chapelle du Calvaire, with crucifixion and tomb. Here also is a 
clock made in 1667 ; and the church has also an organ made in 1585, 
brought from the abbey church of Montivilliers. In 1802 musical bells 
were added to it. 

Opposite the west entrance to the edifice is the presbytére (priest’s 
residence), with the ruins of the castle of the Dukes of Normandy. It 
is said that it was here William declared himself Duke of Normandy. 
The remains of the abbey, 17th cent., bought and restored by the town, 
have been converted into the Mairie, the public library, and several 
public offices. The parish church (St. Etienne), 16th cent., has a beautiful 
but mutilated S, portal, and in the interior a picture by Lemettay of 
Jesus being scourged. One of the most popular sights of Fécamp is the 
great Benedictine Distillery, with an interesting Museum (open every 
week day, 9-11; 1.30-5, in summer). 

Down from the church, or first road left from the railway station, 
near a piece of the old wall of the town, is, in the court of the house 
No. 10 Rue de ’Auméne, the Fontaine du Précieux-Sang, a spring of 
water said to have gushed forth from the spot where the stump of the 
fig-tree stranded which contained in a leather case the blood of Christ. 
The stump had floated of itself all the way from Sidon in Asia Minor to 
Fécamp. The case with the blood had for safety been concealed in the 
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wood by Isaac, nephew of Nicodemus, and was found in this place by 
the children of a peasant called Boyo. During a great conflagration 


the blood was lost, but an angel found it and brought it back. 


The blood is worshipped materially with a litany. The tall angel, 
6 ft., who restored the relic, is said to have exclaimed as he laid it on 
the altar: ‘‘Voici le prix de la rédemption du monde, qui vient de 
Jérusalem. Ceux qui porteront quelque chose qui aura touché au Pré- 
cieux-Sang seront préservés de tout malheur. Aussitdt l’ange disparut 
et laissa son pied imprimé sur une pierre que 1’on voit encore dans la 
chapelle des Fonts baptismaux de l’abbaye de Fécamp.—(Hutrait d’un 
manuscrit écrit en mil cing cent vingt-sept.) Depuis ce temps, le Précieux 
Sang n’a cessé de jouir d'une grande vénération parmi les fidéles ; les 
anciennes traditions nous apprennent combien de miracles s’y sont 
opérés. Un grand nombre de pélerins y viennent annuellement. On 
en compte aujourd’hui jusqu’’ 10,000 pour un seul jour.” See the 
““Messe Du Précieux-Sang,” accredited to the priests and used by the 
votaries and pilgrims, and sold at the church door. 

At Bruges, in Belgium, isanother phial containing the blood of Christ. 

Charles II. landed at Fécamp when he fled from England after the 
kattle of Worcester. 

7 m. 8.E. from Fécamp by rail is Valmont (pop. 835). Inns: 
France: Commerce. On an eminence overlooking the town is the 
castle of the Sires d’Estontevilles, 13th cent., but reconstructed in the 
16th. On the other side of the river is the Abbey (no general admission), 
founded in the 12th cent., but secularised in the 17th. Of the fine old 
church there remain parts of the aisles and choir, and (by itself) the 
“Chapelle de Six heures,” containing valuable glass, a reredos attributed 
to G. Pilon, and two mausoleums remarkable for the elegance of their 
execution. One represents Nicolas d’Estouteville, the founder of the 
abbey, recumbent on a white marble slab resting on an elaborately- 
sculptured basement. The other, Jacques d’Estouteville (d. 1490) and 
his spouse Louise d’Albret (d. 1494). Two miles S. W. from Valmont is 
the Chateau of Fiquanville, where Cuvier took refuge from the troubles 
of the Revolution, and commenced his works on natural history. 

10 m. 8.W. from Fécamp by coach (fare 1 f. 25 c.), and 32 m. 


_ N.E. from Le Havre by rail, passing Harfleur and Criquetot, is 


ETRETAT (Map, p. 37) 

A fashionable North Coast watering-place (pop. 2000). Hotels: on 
the beach, close to the Casino: H. Roches Blanches; H. Blanquet; H. 
Hauville, the three best and most expensive. In the town are H. des 
Bains, H. de la Plage, and H. d’Angleterre, open June to October. 

Etretat has an uncomfortable stony beach, under lofty cliffs, facing 
the north. At the east end is the Casino, with a small terrace, before 
which is the part of the beach appropriated to the bathers. The western 
end is occupied by washerwomen. The country landward is very 
beautiful, studded with numerous villas. Nearly a mile inward from 
the beach is the village church, built in the 12th and 13th cents, The 
arch of the portal rests on colonnettes, with capitals ornamented with 


figures. The nave, which is the earliest part, has on each side 7 short, 
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thick, round columns, bearing semicircular arches, ornamented with 
herring-bone sculpture. From the centre of the transept rises an elegant 
lantern tower with grooved piers, which, along with the transept and 
square chancel, display excellent work of the beginning of the 18th cent. 

The charm of Etretat is the grand range of lofty cliffs, resembling 
colossal walls, rising from 250 to 800 ft. above the sea. As they form the 
abrupt termination of the grassy tableland above, it is easy to approach 
to their very edge or rim, and look over by lying down on the bank, 
They do not extend in a straight line, but in small curves or bays, 
separated by vertical rocks projecting far into the sea, of which three 
of them, the falaise d’Amont, the Pointe de la Batterie, and the falaise 
Manneporte, terminate each in a lofty natural arch. The most beanti- 
ful is the arch off the centre cape (Pointe de la Batterie), called the 
Porte @’Aval, which can be approached at low water from the east side. 
But the top of the “ Pointe,” 280 ft. above the beach, can always be 
easily visited by the path commencing from the west end of the town. 
Near the top to the right are 2 turret-like cliffs, connected with the 
“Pointe” by a narrow strip of rock. The cavity in one of the turrets 
is called the Chambre des Demoiselles ; while the cavern below, entered 
from the beach, is the Trou ’l’Homme. On the W. side of the Porte 
d’Aval, and standing by itself, is the Aiguille d’Etretat, an isolated 
pinnacle rising 230 ft. above the water. ‘ 

At this same side a steep zigzag path descends to the beach between 
the Porte d’Aval and the Manneporte. It is easy even before low tide ~ 
to pass through the Manneporte. On the eastern coast of Ktretat is 
the falaise d’Amont, with the signal-post and the chapel of Notre Dame 
282 ft. above the sea, built in 1856. From in front of the signal-post 
a steep, rocky, narrow path, cut like through the wall of a tower, leads 
down to the E. side of the Porte d’Amont and the beach, from which 
rise the frowning cliffs du Chaudron, pierced by a tunnel, N.K. from 
this is the Aiguille of the village of Bénouville, which forms a pleasant 
drive either by the “‘ route d’enhaut” or the low road. 

A cheap and pleasant excursion is to St. Jouin (74 m. S.W., good 
hotel), taking the Havre coach to within 1} m. of the little fishing vill- 
age. Less than half-way between Etretat and St. Jouin is Cape Antifer, 
with signal station 360 ft. above the sea. Near it is the Roc aux Guille- 
mots, in the most inaccessible parts of which the guillemot, a bird not 
unlike the Cape pigeon, builds its nest (see map, p. 37). 


YPORT (Maps, pp. i. and 37) 


5m. 8.W. from Fécamp by coach and 24 m. W. from Froberville, its 
railway station, is Yport. Hotels: Plage: Bains: Tougard: Rocher: and 
the Casino, fronting the beach. In the interior of the village, near the 
well, the H. Grand Puits. The coaches for Fécamp and Froberville 
start from the Hétel des Bains, not far from the Hétel Tougard, the 
best house. Yport has a great many cottages built of brick, with 
small gardens, but is an unfashionable bathing-station, with a small 
stony beach, from which, as well as from the cliffs, project honey- 
combed ledges of rock covered with barnacles, 
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A road 14 m. westward from Yport, by the top of the cliffs, leads 


_ to Vaucottesa little straggling village and bathing station at the north 
end of a valley extending a mile southward. The beach, though 


small, is smooth and good, and situated between two high cliffs. The 
road on the top of the cliffs between Yport and Fécamp, about 43 m., 
makes a very pleasant walk. On the way the valley of Grainval is 
erossed, with its pretty villas and small beach at the lower end, and 
the springs de Grainval at the upper. 


LES PETITES DALLES (Maps, pp. i. and 37) 


From Fécamp coach to Les Petites Dalles, 11 m. N.E., passing 
Sassetot, 94 m. From the Petites Dalles coach to Cany, 74 m. 8S. 
There are no villages between Fécamp and Sassetot. Sassetot is a 
clean little town (pop. 2500). Jun: Commerce, where the coach halts 
a short time and then proceeds to the pretty village and bathing- 
station of the Petites Dalles (little flagstones), called thus from the 
low shelving rocks which from the cliffs project into the sea. Hotels: 
H. des Bains, fronting the beach; in the village the H. des Petites 
Dalles. The beach is farmed by a master bather, who-lets out bathing 
cabins, dresses and towels. 

The Petites Dalles, consisting of pretty villas, is pleasingly situated 
on the beach at the N. end of a wooded valley. The first part of the 
beach is stony, composed of the disintegrated nodules from the cliffs ; 
the second part is a narrow stretch of sand, between low flat rocks. 
About + m. S.W., on the other side of the western cliff, is the hamlet 
of the Grandes Dalles, called thus because the flat shelving rocks are 
larger here than at the other Dalles. The standard amusement of the 


~ bathers is the dredging for shrimps with a hand-net. In the neigh- 


bourhood are pleasant drives and rambles in the woods. Dalles is 2 
tm. from Sassetot, 8i m. from Ourville, 1 m. from Vinchigny, and 2 
m. from Vimmerville. The diligence from Dalles to Cany, 74 m. (14 
fr.) traverses a very pretty country. Cany is the station to make for 
to visit St. Valery-en-Caux, and the sea-bathing stations between it 
and Dieppe. Cany is 44 m. N.W. by rail from St. Vaast station, 


- which is 74 m. 8. from St. Valery and 124 m. N. from Motteville. 


Cany (pop. 1800). Hotels: Commerce: France. Situated in the 
valley of the Durdent, an excellent trout stream, is a quiet town, pos- 
sessing tanneries, cotton and flour mills. Church 16th cent., with 
glass of 17th cent. A little more than a mile up the Durdent is the 
castle of Montmorency-Luxembourg, built in the 17th cent. and en- 
larged in 1889. It contains a valuable collection of 15th-cent. tapestry. 

126 m. N.W. from Paris by rail and 39 m. N. from Rouen is 


ST, VALERY-EN-CAUX 


(pop. 8550). Hotels: fronting the beach and the Casino the H. de la 
Plage: in the harbour, fronting the bridge, the Grand Cerf et de la 
Paix: nearer the sea, the H. France: H. Paris: all from 7 or 8 to 10 


 frs, perday. In the ‘‘ Place,” behind the Cerf, are the smaller houses : 
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the Bains: Providence: Aigle d’Or. The Hotel des Bains is frequented 
chiefly by commercial travellers, From St. Valery a coach starts 
three times a week for Fécamp, 20m. 8.W. The harbour, extending 
nearly up to the railway station, has at the sea end two jetties of 
unequal length, furnished with a lighthouse and a beacon. As the 
rocks of this part of the coast are mixed up with soft earthy strata, 
the detritus has produced a beach composed of alternate tracts of 
sand and stones. On the eastern side of the bay is the bathing- 
ground, of which the upper part is excessively stony, but the under 
forms a long stretch of smooth ground, where children bathe without 
danger, and where old and young amuse themselves fishing for shrimps 
with hand-nets. The best sea-walk is on the top of the western cliffs, 
ascended easily by the path commencing opposite the Hotel de France 
in the port. On the top are the ruins of the chapel of Saint Léger, 
i3th cent., consisting of a narthex, over which rises a square tower 
crowned with an octagonal spire. <A little farther is the semaphore, 
or signal-post, on the highest part of the cliffs, 203 ft. above the sea. 
The road to Veulettes passes a little to the left. 

In the principal square are the Mairie, the markets, and the parish 
church—a plain building of the 15th cent. In the new town the 
chapel Notre Dame de Bon-Port. 16th cent. About 24 m. from St. 
Valery is the calvary of Ingouville, good view. 24 m. in another direc- 
tion is Manneville-és-Plains. Walks also in the wood of Etennemare. 
Omnibus from railway station daily to Veules, 5m. EH. In the opposite 
direction, 7 m. W., is Veulettes ; but the Veulettes coach runs from 
Oany (1st July to 80th September, 14 frs.). 

Veulettes (pop. 300). Jnns: Plage; Bains; and small Casino. A 
little bathing station with a fair beach, and church commenced in 
12th cent. In the interior curious capitals and elegant chancel. 


' VEULES (See Maps, pp. i. and 37) 


(pop. 870) situated in a verdant wooded valley opening to the sea. 
A favourite resort of families from Rouen, as much for the sea-bathing 
as for the pleasant country walks. There are a great many pretty 
villas and furnished lodgings, but few inns, The omnibus from St. 
Valery stops at the Hétel de la Place; near it is the H. Rouen, 
smaller. Both are close to the church. Down towards the sea and 
opposite the Casino are the) H. de la Plage, and the Hétellerie de la 
rande Pinte (pint). The least bad beach for bathing is not in front, 
ut to the east of the Casino, which is badly placed. The cliffs are 
low and earthy ; in those to the east numerous swallows have built 
their nests. The great amusement is shrimp-dredging. 

The parish church, which is very plain, dates from about the 16th 
cent., although certain parts are older, as, for example, the square- 
spired tower, 12th cent., and the five sculptured columns in the nave. 
Above the Casino is the cemetery, containing the ruins of the Chapelle 
du Val, 12th cent., consisting of a five-sided apse with piscine. 

Large beds of water-cresses, considered among the best in France, 
are in the bed of the stream, rising from a crystal spring in front of a 
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cottage opposite the road finger-post at the separation of the St. Valery 
from the Yvetot road. 

Veules is 5 m. E. from St. Valery, 11 m. N.E. from Doudeville, 
19 m. N. from Yvetot, 12 m. N.E. from Cany, 154 m. W. from Dieppe, 
36 m. N. from Rouen, 54 m. N. from Fontaine-le-Dun, 24 m. E. from 
Manneville (see map, p. 37), all worthy of a visit. 


BEUZEVILLE, BOLBEC, LILLEBONNE, PORT JEROME 
(Map, p. i.) 

33 m. 8. from Beuzeville (p. 60) is Bolbec (pop. 12,200). Hotels: 
Fécamp: Europe. A modernised town, agreeably situated on the river 
Bolbec at the junetion of four valleys. It contains large cotton-mills, 
and above 86 manufactories of calicoes, while in the manufacture of 
pocket-handkerchiefs alone above 2500 workmen are employed. In the 
**Place” near the church is a fountain surmounted by a white marble 
statue of Diana, and another surmounted by a group also in white 
marble, ‘‘Les arts relevés par le Temps”—both from the Marly gardens, 
Around the town are numerous pretty villas ; and at a little distance, 
at the Val-aux-Grés, a leprosy house, built in the 12th cent. 

9m. S. from Beuzeville, on same branch-line, is Lillebonne (pop. 
6450). Inns: *France: Du Commerce. Temple Protestant beyond 
the Amphitheatre. Lillebonne, a manufacturing town of hosiery and 
cotton-cloth, is the ancient Juliabona, the capital of the Caletes, the 
Pays de Caux, mentioned in the itineraries of Antoninus and Ptolemy. 
Many inscriptions, statues, bronze vessels, and objects of all kinds, 
have been found here. But the most remarkable of all are the ruins 
of the Roman Theatre, the best preserved and almost .the only 
specimen of an edifice of this kind in northern Europe. Across the 
chord of the arc it was 310 ft., and the circumference 625 ft. It had 
seven entrances, and accommodation for 3000 spectators on semi- 
circular stages cut out of the hill. The walls are faced with stones 
about the size of bricks, like nearly all the,Roman buildings in 
France, and the centre is filled up with rubble cemented with grout- 
ing. The ruins are now so overgrown with grass, ivy and shrubs, 
that they resemble fields on embankments. Nearly opposite, and not 
inferior in interest, are the ruins of the castle built by William the 
Conqueror, in which he had the meeting with his Barons to consider 
the plans for the invasion of England. 

The handsome cylindrical tower beyond, 80 ft. high, 55 ft. in cir- 
eumference, and walls 13 ft. thick, was built in the 14th cent. It 
contains 8 stories or superimposed chambers, with windows and vaulted 
and groined roofs. A bridge crosses the fosse, 30 ft. wide. 110 steps 
lead to the platform on the top, whence there is a pretty view of the 
valley of the Bolbec, opening towards the Seine. This tower is an 
admirable specimen of structures of this kind and date. The proprietor 
of the adjoining chAteau obligingly allows tourists to ascend. For the 
key go to the kitchen on the ground-floor of the mansion. 

f The parish church, 15th and 16th cents., has an elegant spired 

‘tower 180 ft. high, and a most effective double portal. 

34 m. S. is Port Jerome, suggested terminus of the line on the north 
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side of the Seine. The river is crossed here by a steam Jaunch to 
Quillebceuf, whence a coach goes to Pont-Audemer, 9 m. S. (p. 755 
1 fr. 50c.). Five miles west from Lillebonne by Le Mesnil is 


TANCARVILLE (Map, p. 37) 


(pop. 880). Inn; Hotel du Havre. Coach to Lillebonne and _ back 
every Sunday and Wednesday. Coach to St. Romain (7 m. N.W., 
p. 60) and back every Saturday. The village is prettily situated in a 
wooded valley opening towards the Seine. The inn is sufficiently 
comfortable. A deep canal, 154 m. long, is cut from this place to 
Le Havre, which enables large vessels to sail up to Rouen. 

A little path through the woods leads up the hill to the grand old 
historic pile of the Chateau Tancarville, dating from the 12th and 
15th cents., on an isolated chalk cliff 100 ft. above the Seine, which 
formerly ran below its ramparts, now it is at a considerable distance. 
The entrance is by the gatehouse, flanked by 2 semicircular towers 
each 52 ft. high. Over the gate are 3 stories, each story lighted by 
one small square transomed window. In the first story was the torture 
chamber, or the ‘‘ chambre de question.” The prisons, where the un- 
happy victims were kept, were in the adjoining towers. The windows 
are small and defended by thick iron bars. In one of them are seen 
the places in which the iron rings were fastened. The walls are from 
9 to 12 ft. thick, and pierced with loopholes for defence. Under the 
arch are the grooves for a double porteullis. Standing within the gate 
with the back towards the gate, we have in front the new chateau, a 
plain house, built in 1717. To the left, on the N.E. angle of the cliff, 
overlooking the Seine, rises to the height of 69 ft. the Tour de ]’Aigle, 
in pretty fair condition, still retaining its conical roof and the rooms 
with their floors. Externally the tower is round, but within angular. 

To the right of the entrance is La Tour du Lion, or du Diable, cir- 
cular outside, but square within. The walls are 20 ft. thick. From it 
descends a subterranean passage, now blocked up excepting 19 steps. 
On an eminence above the Lion’s tower is the Tour Coquesart (15th 
cent.), 65 ft. high, polygonal within, and with a large chimney-piece 
in each of the four stories, The narrow round tower affixed contained 
the stair for the rooms in the Coquesart, as well as for those in the 
adjoining square tower. Nearer the new chateau are the ruins of the 
chapel and of the tower with the Salle des Chevaliers, containing a 
handsome stone chimney-piece. Attached to the new chateau is 
another square tower. 

Opposite the Coquesart, but outside the castle, are the scanty 
remains of the Keep, separated from the rest by a moat. It contains 
a well, said to be 300 ft. deep. 

The seigneury or lordship of the castle originally belonged to the 
Sires de Tancarville, hereditary chamberlains of the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, which noble family held the fief down to the battle of Agin- 
court, when the last of the line perished, with so many other French 
nobles, on that fatal field. Their name, however, previously passed 
into the peerage of England, where broad lands are still held by the 
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Earls of Tancarville. The heiress of the last Tancarville married a 


Harcourt, and from that family the fief passed to the famous Dunois, 
~ the Bastard of Orleans, and from him to the Longuevilles. Louis de 


la Tour d’Auvergne, Count of Evreux, sold the castle and dependencies 
to the famous Scotch financier of the days of the Regency, Law of 
Lauriston. Afterwards it became the property of the great family of 
Montmorency-Luxembourg, and was held by them at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. The estate was confiscated and given to one of the 
hospitals of Le Havre, but was at length restored to its rightful owners 
in 1825. The new chiteau was built in the degenerate days of the 
fifteenth Louis, and 1s even now in a not very seemly condition, though 
from its mass, and from its position on a commanding terrace, it looks 

and and imposing from the water. The old chateau dates in part 
from the 12th cent., but it was almost entirely destroyed by Henry V. 
in his expedition of 1417, and the buildings as they now stand are 
chiefly of the 15th cent. 


oS YVETOT (pop. 7545). Hotels: Victoires: Lion d’Or. At ae 


the station, Hétel du Chemin de Fer. Principally employed in cotton 
manufactures. The country round is well wooded and picturesque, 
but the town itself is commonplace to a degree, and contains 
absolutely nothing of interest. Motor bus between Yvetot and 
Caudebec (p. 41) four times a day; to Lillebonne twice a day. 
Return fare between Yvetot and Lillebonne, 5 f. Also coach between 
Caudebee and Yvetot twice a day. 


81 MOTTEVILLE. Inn: Hotel des Chemins de Fer at station, S~ 
Here change carriages for St. Valery-en-Caux, 20 m. N. by rail, pass- 
ing St. Vaast-Bosville station 12} m. N., where change carriages for 
Cany 44m. W. At Cany an omnibus awaits passengers for the Petites 
Dalles, 12 hr., 7 m. N.W. from Cany, Fare 14 fr. From the Petites 
Dalles coach to Fécamp (p. 60). See map of Normandy, p. i. 

At St. Valery station omnibus awaits passengers for Veules, 5 m. 
E. Fare 75 c. Passengers for Veulettes bathing station leave the 
train at Cany, 6} m. S.E, from Veulettes (fare, 1 fr.), and about 7 m. 
W. from St. Valery. 

From Motteville a line goes 82 m. E. to Amiens, by Cleres, Monte- 
rollier, Serqueux and Abancourt. 7 m. S.E. from Motteville is 
Pavilly, and little farther 


974 
#2 BARENTIN, Junction with line to Caudebee, 18 m. 8.W., <> 
passing Barentinville 33 m. Duclair 94 m., and St. Wandrille 173 
m. (see pp. 39 and 40, and maps, pp. i. and 37). 


92. 
‘ah MALAUNAY, on the Cailly. At this station the line from bed 


Le Havre to Paris meets the line from Dieppe to Paris. 
57h 84} 


- <= ROUEN, see page 10. ma 
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ais PONT DE L’ARCHE, see page 42. es 
eS GAILLON, see page 44. : 
106 

~~ MANTIS, see page 46. = 
126 

“~ POISSY, see page 47. we 


ae PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Western Railway, 124 Rue 
St. Lazare ; sce north side of Plan of Paris. Cabs and omnibuses are 
at the foot of the stairs, while a few yards down the street, at the first 
corner on the right hand, is the terminus of a tram which runs to the 
Palais-Royal. Ask the cabman for his tariff. 


Paris to Cherbourg 


Distance, 231 miles. ‘Time by express (‘‘ wagon restaurant”) about 
7 hours, others 84 to 12 hrs. 


Tor Time-tables see under ‘Paris 4 Cherbourg” in the Indicateuwr des Chemins 
de Fer deVOuest, price 85 c. Sold at the bookstalls on the line. 
Fares 41 frs. 55 ¢.; 28 frs. 5c. ; 18 frs. 30 ¢. 


PARIS ; CHERBOURG 
MILES FROM See Map, page i. MILES TO 


PARIS. Start from the station of the Chemins de Fer de bast 
VOuest, in the Rue de St. Lazare. The train then passes Colombes, € 
m. from Paris ; Maisons-Lafitte, 11 m.; Conflans, 13 m.; Poissy, 1€ 
m. (p. 47) ; and Mantes, 86 m. (p. 46). 


S17 EVREUX (pop. 18,000). Hotels: *G. Cerf; Cheval Blane ; 2% 
near each other and near the Cathedral. Post and telegraph office in 
a narrow street off the Grande Rue. Hotel Moderne, 8 fr. 

It is believed that the little village 44 m. from this, called Vieil- 
Evreux (p. 72), is the Mediolanum of Ptolemy. What is certain is, 
that in the reign of William the Conqueror the Evreux of to-day 
occupied its present position. The town as it now stands consists of 
wide streets with a few old houses, some of stone, others timbered, 
among which flow the three branches of the Iton, a Celtic name, as 
also is its congener, the Ithon, near Llandrindod Wells in Radnorshire. 


_ By far the most important edifice in Evreux is the Cathedral,. 


Notre Dame, 354 ft. long, in plan cruciform, with polygonal apse and 
central tower, from which rises a leaden steeple 280 ft. high, erected 
by Cardinal Balue, Bishop of Evreux, in 1470. This edifice, having 
been ruined, rebuilt, enlarged and restored from the 11th to the 19th 
cent., exhibits a medley of styles harmonising more or less with each 
other. The west front (Renaissance) is flanked by two unequal towers, 
of which the unfinished one dates from 1570, and the other from 1609. 
The other chief external features are the N. side of the chancel, 
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with its many flying buttresses, and with the picturesque gables of the 
chapels that surround it (though unfortunately the chevet and Lady 


_ Chapel are badly encroached on by other buildings), and the exterior 


of the N. transept (1465-75), though unhappily reft of its statues in 
1791. The nave was originally early Norman of the time of Henry L., 
and the nave arcades still belong to this style ; the triforium and 
clerestory, however,—the latter with huge windows that are 25 ft. 
high,—were rebuilt in the 14th cent., and the Norman vaulting shafts, 
in accordance with the altered design, are subject to a violent transi- 
tion. Finally, five Flamboyant chapels have been added on the north, 
and five on the south, of the nave, which thus belongs to three 
periods. The pulpit (17th cent.) is supposed to have come from 
Bee Abbey (p. 78). The present chancel is said to have been 
built in 1330-60, and is exceedingly light and graceful. It is con- 
siderably wider than the nave ; and this has been achieved by setting 
outward the first pair of piers from the west, the breadth of the old 
crossing having been respected by the 14th-cent. builders in rebuilding 
the two easternmost piers of the lantern. The lantern itself is 
apparently contemporary, octagonal, and raised in two stories. The 
transepts have got no aisles. The chancel possesses thirteen chapels, all 
of which, like those in the nave, have charming Renaissance screens. 
The chancel aisles are also closed towards the west by lovely 
Renaissance doors. This church, indeed, is almost as remarkable for 
its wealth of delicate Renaissance woodwork, as for its wonderful 
display of painted glass (15th and 16th cents.). Opposite the entrance 
to the sacristy (S. aisle) is a large old carved oak safe, with six doors, 
in which the treasures of the church used to be kept. 

Fronting the south transept is the bishop’s palace, a good specimen 
of the domestic architecture of the 15th cent. It is connected with 
the church by a gallery and what remains of the cloisters. Opposite 
the north portal commences the Rue de l’Horloge, leading to the Place 
de ’ Hétel de Ville, with the Hotel de Ville, the Musée and the Tour de 
VHorloge. The Tour de l’Horloge, or the town belfry, erected in 15th 
cent. is 134 ft. high. The bell was cast in 1406. At the basement 
it is square, passing into an octagon surmounted by a parapet, whenée 
rises a pinnacled spire. Between the belfry and the Hotel de Ville is 
the Musée (12-4) free on Sundays and Thursdays; other days 50 c. 
The antiquities came chiefly from the neighbourhood of Vieil-Evreux, 
44 m, S.E., which existed before the Roman invasion. 

At the entrance are some statues, chiefly casts. In the room to the 
left : pottery, carved wood, manuscripts, etc. Inroomright: antiquities, 
articles of the stone age, a bronze statue of Jupiter Stator and another 
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of Apollo, both found at Vicil-Evreux, Undera glass case a machine 
by a man who was in search of perpetual motion. Upstairs are three 


rooms ; one with engravings, drawings, and a cast of one of the gates - 


of the Baptistery of Florence; in the other two, modern paintings 
chiefly by French artists. 

The street in front of the north transept of the cathedral, the Rue 
Parvis, and its continuation, the Rue Prefecture, lead past the Prefec- 
ture (in a garden behind a wall) to the Palais de Justice. A few yards 
farther is the church of St. Taurin, which belonged to a monastery 
founded in early times by St. Landulph, who built a small chapel 
where the church now stands. In 1026 Richard II., Duke of Normandy, 
increased the foundation and converted it into a large Benedictine 
abbey, with a handsome church in place of the chapel. This building 
was much damaged in the reign of Philip Augustus, but extensive repairs 
of later periods made it what we now find it to be. Parts of the old 
foundation, dating from Richard II., still exist; such as the south 
transept, on the west wall of which are ranges of circular arches with 
diapered patterns in coloured tiles or stucco. In the sacristy is pre- 
served the Gothic shrine of St. Taurin, a valuable remnant of art of 
the 18th cent. It is in the form of a chapel, dates from 1250, is of 
wood covered with plates of silver gilt, and ornamented with statuettes 
in niches all round. Below the high altar, in a very small crypt, is 
the sarcophagus of St. Taurin. On the fine old choir windows is 
depicted the story of St. Taurin. Adjoining the church is the seminary, 
and near it the bridge across the Iton. 

Straight up from the hotels Cheval Blane and Grand Cerf by the 
Rue Harpe and its continuation, the R. Lycée, is the pleasant public 
garden, with three entrances. The highest entrance is opposite the 
station of the Chemins de Fer de l'Ouest. The town is supplied with 
good drinking-water. 

From Evreux a branch line extends to La Loupe station, 58 m. 8. 
on the main line from Paris to Brest, right through Normandy and 
Brittany. The line from Evreux to La Loupe station passes at 334 m, 
south from Evreux the old and silent town of Verneuil. The Boulevard 
q ictor Hugo leads from the station to the principal ‘‘ Place,” the Place 
de la Madeleine, with the church and tower Madeleine and the Hotel 
Commer¢e. At the other end of the ‘‘ Place” are the H. Saumon and 
the desecrated church of S. Jean. The Madeleine tower, built in 1530, 
rises 154 ft. alongside the principal entrance into the Madeleine church, 
founded in the 11th cent. and finished in the 17th. Lach of the aisles 
has a square termination, and the four windows in each are said to be 
of the 16th cent. Ina small room off the left side of the choir is a 
white marble tablet to the memory of Count de Frotté and his com- 
panions, who were shot for having endeavoured to make the Normans 
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declare for Louis XVIII. There are several timber houses in the town, 


__ but those which have not been repaired are in a wretched condition. 


La Loupe is a mere station 224 miles west from Chartres and 54 miles 
north-east from Le Mans. See Black’s Brittany and Touraine. 

Rail from Evreux to Honfleur, 57 miles north-west, by Le Neubourg, 
153 m.; Harcourt 21 m.; Le Bec-Hellouin 27 m. ; Glos-Montfort 
30 m., with branches to Serquigny 8 m. south, to Elbeuf 153 m. N. and 
Rouen 293 m. north-east. From Evreux branch to Acquigny 14 m. 
N.E., whence rail to Pont-Audemer, 393 m. ; and Quetteville, 74 m. 
The most important towns on the line to Honfleur are: Le Neubourg, 
(pop. 2550), on a tableland without running water. Church, 16th 
cent., with curious angular termination, and the ruins of a castle. © 
Harcourt, the cradle of the Harcourt family, with a fort, of which a 
large part has been rebuilt, and a church of the 15th and 16th 
cents, (Choir of the 12th cent.) : 

On the east bank of the Rille, or Risle, in a wooded valley is Le 
Bec-Hellouin, with the scanty remains of the Abbey of Bec founded 
in 1033. Of the church there remain a tower and some portions of 
the nave, 15th cent. Before it was overthrown at the great-revolution, 
it was one of the finest Gothic structures in France. The monastic 
buildings, dating from the 17th cent., are used as a depot for military 
stores. (Lanfranc and Anselm both resided in the Abbey.) 

Montfort (pop. 650), on the right bank of the Rille. The country 
all round and up the course of the river is highly picturesque. The 
river affords good fishing. The castle, of which the ruins remain, 
stood a siege of 30 days from the troops of Henry I. in 1122, 

A beautiful walk along the course of the Risle leads to Pont- 
Audemer (pop. 6100), Hotel Liond’Or. A little manufacturing town, 
best known for its tanneries ; the leather made here being considered 
among the best in France. St. Ouen, the principal church, is of two 
epochs, the choir is of the 11th cent., the nave of the end of the 15th 
and the beginning of the 16th—1485-1518. Itcontains some very fine 
16th-cent. stained glass, A steamer sails daily between Pont-Audemer 
and Le Havre 24 hrs. Fare 24 fr. Quetteville (Calvados), the church 
of the village has a beautiful tower of the 13th or 14th cent. 

74m. N. from Quetteville is Honfleur, and 8 m. 8.W. from Quette- 
ville is Pont-l’Eveque. Honfleur, p. 79. 


eo CONCHES (pop. 2300), H. Croix-Blanche, one mile from the hs, 
station on an eminence, on the border of a vast forest, containing some 
noble trees. In the ascent, among the first houses reached is the hotel 
Croix Blanche, behind it is the Park, in reality a piece of the forest 
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with seats, paths and roads. A short way up the street is the church~ 
of St. Foy, rebuilt in the 15th cent., and restored in 1880. Its low’ 
square tower with its slender and elaborate spire is 180 ft. high. Of 
the windows, 21 are filled with 16th-cent. glass, painted by Aldegrevers, 
a pupil of Albert Diirer, the finest being the seven that form a semi- 
circle at the extremity of the chancel. The pictures on the glass re- 
present incidents in the lives of the holy women Foy and Agnes. On 
each side of the high altar is a quaint old oak door; the one on the 
left has a curiously chiselled handle. To the right of the church is a 
terrace commanding a view of the forest. 

That broad straight path to the right leads by the Hotel de Ville 
to the ruins of the castle founded in the 11th cent. by Roger de Toesin, 
who built likewise the Benedictine abbey. The dungeon tower is in 
tolerable preservation, up which the ivy has been unable to climb. 

The large house seen from the terrace, to the left, is the Hospice, 
built on the site of the abbey, of which some scanty ruins remain. 
From Conches branch to Laigle, 24 m. See map, p. i. 


ts Beaumont-le-Roger (pop. 1895), on the Risle. Hotels: Paris: belch 


Etoile. A small town in a beautiful neighbourhood. Above it rises 
a wooded limestone hill, while along the course of the river the valley 
is very picturesque. There are numerous springs bursting out from 
the foot of the hill, of which one called the La Fontaine-Roger issues 
forth in sufficient volume to turna mill. The town derives its name 
from Roger-a-la-Barbe, appointed by William the Conqueror to the 
government of Normandy with Queen Matilda during his absence on 
the expedition to England. Hardly anything remains of the castle 
Roger built on the top of the hill in 1040. At the foot of the hill are 
the ruins of the Priory of St. Trinité founded in the 13th cent. 

The parish church St. Nicolas was built during the 14th, 15th and 
16th cent., but principally in the 16th. It has a fine flamboyant 
tower with clock and steeple. On the south portal is some good 
sculpture. The nave has piers of the 18th cent. In the interior is 
much good glass of the Renaissance period. The town has a few 
manufactories. 


Coach to Beaumesnil, 64 m. S.W. (pop. 548). Castle 16th cent. 
Coach also to Neubourg, 1 fr. 60 c., passing through and halting at 
Bray, Ecardenville and Epreville. 


~~ SERQUIGNY, on the Charentonne (pop. 1200). Church ise 
and 16th cent. Roman camp. Passengers between Paris and Caen do 
not change carriages here. lLoopline to Rouen, 43 m. N.E., passing 
Glos-Montfort 12 m., Elbeuf 31 m., and Oissel 364 m. (see p. 42). From 
Glos-Montfort a short loopline extends to Pont-Andemer, 10 m. N. 
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whence coach to Quillebeuf, 8 m. N. From Quillebceuf cross the 


4 Seine in steamboat to Port Jerome (p. 67, and map, p. 37). 


Pont-Audemer (pop. 6012). Jnn: Lion d’Or. Railway to Quette- 


‘ville, 10 m. W. by Saint Maclou and Beuzeville. Quetteville is 8 m. 


S. by rail from Honfleur and 18 m. N.E. from Lisieux. 

Next the Lion d’Or in Pont-Audemer is the inn Pot-d’Etain. At 
the N. end of the town, on the other side of the Risle, is the inn 
Louyre, whence the coach starts for Quillebceuf 83 m. N., where the 
Seine is crossed to Port Jerome. Pont-Audemer is a nice little town, 
with the Risle in small branches running between ity important 
tanneries and quaint gabled houses. In the principal street is the 
church of St. Ouen, of which the nave was built between 1485 and 
158i, the chancel nearly two cents. earlier, though mixed up with 
some later work. In the interior under the aisles of the nave are 
thirteen large windows filled with painted glass of the 15th cent., 
representing chiefly Scripture subjects. Similar windows, but un- 
glazed, compose the triforium, each window rising from the pointed 
arch under it, which rests on the grooved piers of the nave, At the 
§. end of the town is St. Germain, 11th cent., but with alterations 
and additions of the 13th. 

The spent bark of the tanneries is made up into cakes (mottes), 
which are used as fuel. Three years after the battle of Agincourt 
Pont-Audemer was governed by Thomas of Lancaster, Duke of Clarence. 
The town belonged to the English till the final annexation of Nor- 
mandy to the crown of France. Steamboat daily on Risle to Le Havre. 
82 m. N.E. from Pont-Audemer is Quillebceuf, with an inn in front 
of the pier, whence the steam launch crosses the Seine. On the other 
side is Port Jerome, 34 m. S. from Lillebonne (see p. 67). 


‘el BERNAY (pop. 8300). Hotels: Cheval Blane, a comfortable ae 
house; Lion d’Or, 8 frs., close to it. Behind the Lion d’Or, the 
France. Branch line to Ste. Gauburge, 294 m. 8. JBernay is a 
pleasant Norman town, on the Charentonne, with good cider and 
butter, interesting churches, timber houses and pretty walks. Back 
from the main street are the abbey buildings, now the Hétel de Ville, 
and the abbey church, now the corn market, voth founded by Judith 
of Brittany (d. June 17, 1017), wife of Richard II., fourth Duke of 
Normandy, who completed what his partner had left unfinished. In 
the 17th cent. a new front was built on the monastery. Little now 
remains of the church except the nave, which is very early Roman- 
esque, with interesting capitals; and even what remains has been 
altered at various subsequent periods. It is simple in detail, plain 
round arches being supported by square stone piers. The roof is of 
wood. The first Abbot of Bernay became Abbot of Westminster. 

At the E. end of the main street is the church Ste. Croix, 15th 
cent. Over the entrance isa low square tower with graceful tracery 


in the mullion work. The nave and transept are of considerable 
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width, and there is a great display of modern stained glass. Twelve 
statues from the abbey of Bee stand on brackets above the low 
round columns. In the S. transept is the monumental slab of Guillaume 
Arvilarensis, 1418, Abbot of Bec, with his coloured effigy in low 
relief, There are also two large slabs of abbots against the W. end. 
At the end of the chancel, lighted by superb windows, stands the 
altar, 1684, under a canopy of 8 monolith marble columns. The 
child Jesus on it, in white marble, is attributed to Puget. 


In the cemetery at the other end of the town is Notre Dame - 


de la Couture, 14th.-16th cent., visited by a few pilgrims. The plan 
is cruciform, with wide transepts and short chancel ; 210 ft. from W. 
to E., 82 from N. to S. at the transept, 54 ft. wide at the nave, and 
84 ft. high. Two rows of windows, with 15th, 16th and 17th cent. 
glass, light the edifice. On the north side of the chancel is the 
entrance to the underground chapel of the ‘‘ Vierge Miraculeuse.” 
To visit this, it is necessary to obtain the services of the sacristan 
(fee, 10 c.). Over the entrance is a low octagonal spire with turrets 
like oriel windows. 

8 m. 8. by rail from Bernay is the pleasant little town of Broglie 
on the Charentonne, a tributary of the Risle (pop. 966), H. Lion 
d’Or, chiefly built in the half timber style. The church, completed 
in 1224, contains some early Normam work, but is chiefly of the 
transition period of which is the Mary chapel. An aisle added to the 


nave shows a rather curious insertion of pointed arches under older 
circular ones. 


ae LISIEUX (pop. 16,350). See map of Normandy, page i. Ra 
Hotels: Normandie, 8 f.: Espagne and France. The main features 
and sights of this thriving manufacturing town on the Touques, at its 
confluence with the Orbec, may be seen in a short time by following 
the road that leads from the station into the town the length of the 
church of St Jacques, near H. Normandie, at the extremity of Rue-aux- 
Fevres, down which walk, and having inspected the timber-framed 
houses, return to St. Jacques, and go down the Place de Victor Hugo 
to the Grande Rue, where turn to the left and walk down the street 
the length of the Square Thiers, containing the beautiful church of St. 
Pierre, and in the corner the Episcopal Palace, now occupied by the 
Law Courts, the Picture Gallery and the Library. The best timber- 
framed houses are in those three streets. The church of St. Jacques, 
built in the 15th cent., although with a plain exterior, is in the 
interior more elegant, and contains some good glass of the 16th cent. 
The vaulting is curiously decorated. On several of the pillars of the naye 
are some lately discovered paintings in distemper, 16th cent. In the 
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Chapel of St. Ursin, second right, is a quaint old picture (1681) re- 


__ presenting how the relics of St. Ursin were brought miraculously into 


' this town in the year 1055. 


Facing the Place Thiers is the church, formerly the cathedral of 
St. Pierre, commenced in 1045, burnt in 1136, rebuilt from 1141 
to 1182, enlarged in 1218, damaged by fire in 1226, left as it now 
stands in 1233, but recently restored. To the first half of the 13th 
cent. belong the portals of the fagade and the lofty window over 
them, divided by elaborately sculptured mullions. The greater part 
of the S. tower (232 ft.) in three stages, was rebuilt in 1579 ; but the 
stone spire over it was not erected till the 17th cent. The N. tower, 
of one stage, dates from the 13th cent. The interior of the church is 
361 ft. long, 90 ft. wide, and the roof 95 ft. above the pavement. 
Like most French churches, it ends in an apse; but the chevet here, 
as at Rouen, has only three chapels. The stalls belong to the 14th 
cent., and there seems to be a little 16th-cent. glass (with the usual 
intense blue that is never found in medieval glass in Mngland) in two 
chapels on the S. of the nave. The Lady Chapel was built by Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, in expiation of the cruel sentence he, 


as president of the tribunal, pronounced upon Joan of Are. The 


deed of endowment of this chapel records his repentance and 
self-condemnation (pp. 33, 34). In this church Prince William, 
son of Henry I., was married to the daughter of Fulk, Count of 
Anjou, and in it also, in 1152, Henry II. was married to Hleanor 
of Guyenne, the divorced wife of Louis le Jeune. Adjoining, in 
the former bishop’s palace, are the Law Courts, the Public Library, 
with 28,000 vols., and the Picture Gallery. The iron railing of the 
staircase, which leads up to the Salle du Synode, was made in the 
17th cent. 

Behind the beautiful public gardens is the entrance to the Musée, 
open on Thursdays and Sundays from 1 to 4, The best pictures are 
by—Bol, a portrait; Ph. de Champaigne, the Samaritan woman ; 
Helst, two portraits ; Meulen, landscape ; Oudry, a hunt; *Perugino, 
P. V., marriage of Mary, and a St. Jerome ; Poussin, Death of Adonis ; 
Rigaud, portraits ; Rubens, Meeting of Melchisedec and Abraham ; 
Ruysdael, landscapes ; *Sarto, Andrea del, St. Sebastian; *Paolo 
Veronese, Judith, Flight to Egypt, and Temptation of St. Anthony. 

In the chapel of the Hospice, at the highest end of the Grand Rue 
(No. 4 R. de Paris), are shown the vestments in which Becket is said 
to have officiated while at Lisieux; also a napkin stained with his 
blood, sent from England. They are in the two reliquaries, one on 


~ each side of the altar. 
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There are some interesting places near Lisieux. 1} m. 8. on the 
Orbec road the Pavements, a curious building of the 16th cent., now 
a farm. A little farther, on the side of a hill, is Beuvillers, with its 


turreted mansion of the 16th cent. Tour m. S., up the valley of the | 


Touques, is St. Germain-de-Livet, with its castle, a singular pile of 
brick and timber towers (15th and 16th cents. ). 

Right m. E. is Marolles with an interesting church, all Romanesque 
excepting the windows of the choir, Less than a mile from Marolles 
is Fumichon, with a castlo of the 16th cent. 

3% m. N. from Lisieux, on the road to Pont-Audemer, is Hermival, 
with church of the 12th and 18th cents. and a castle of the 16th and 
18th cents. About other 4 m. N.E., but to the right of the main 
road, is Moyaux, with a church and elegant tower of the 12th cent., 
repaired in the 16th. The castle, 17th cent., contains some curious 
tapestry. 

Seven m. W. from Lisioux, near the village of St. Ouen, is the 
Abbaye-du-Val-Richer, founded in 1167, destroyed during the wars of 
the 14th and 15th cents., rebuilt in the 17th cent., and converted into 
a chiteau by Guizot, the eminent statesman, who died here in 
September 1874, and was buried in the Protestant corner of the 
churchyard of St. Ouen. ‘Thomas 4 Becket was the first abbot of 
Val-Richer. 

From Lisieux branch line to Trinité-de-Reville, 20 m. 8.E., passing 
Orbee, 114 m. 8.E. Orbee (pop. 3100). Inns: Lisieux: France : 
Normandie. A manufacturing town on an affluent of the Touques. 
Church 15th cent., with good glass. Hospital, 16th cent, 


Lisieux to Trouville and Honfleur 
See Map, p. i. 


From Lisieux a line extends 104 m. northwards to Pont ]’Evéque, 
whence a branch extends to Trouville, 8 m. distant, or 18 from 
Lisieux ; and another to Honfleur, 16 m. from Pont l’Evéque, or 26 
from Lisieux. (See map, page i.) 

Pont l’Evéque (pop. 2950). Jnns: Bras d’Or, Lion d’Or. Situated 
on the junction of the Touques with the Calonne. The parish church 
is of the 14th cent., with additions of the 16th. Good cheese is made 
here. Pont l’Hvéque consists chiefly of one long street, in which are 
several 16th and 17th cent, houses, 44m, W. from Pont l’Evéque is 
the village of Beaumont-en-Auge ; where Pierre Simon, Marquis de 
Laplace, was born on the 28th of March 1749. The story of his earliest 
years is obscured by poverty ; but he had not yet entered on his 24th 
year, when his discoveries earned for him the title of the Newton of 
France and a place among the greatest mathematicians and physical 
astronomers that ever lived. His ‘‘ Mécanique Celeste” is a grand 
monument of mathematical genius applied to the celestial revolutions. 
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‘*He would have completed the science of the skies, had the science 
had a completion.” The extreme abstemiousness of his life, joined to 


a good constitution, preserved Laplace from most of the infirmities of 


old age, which he spent in his villa at Arcueil near Paris, where he 
received distinguished visitors from all parts of the world. He died 
on the 5th of March 1827, having nearly completed his 78th year. 
His last words were: ‘‘Ce que nous connafssons est peu de chose ; ce 
que nous ignorons est immense.” In the village, which is on a hill, is a 
monument to his memory: also the ruins of a priory, 11th cent., of 
which the chapel. 13th to 17th cent., has become the parish church. 

Honfleur (pop. 9600). Hotels: the Cheval Blane on the quay; 
meat breakfast 24 frs. Dinner 8 frs., both with cider: the H. Dauphin 
in centre of town. Their buses await passengers both at the railway 
and steamboat stations. 

A service of public motor cars now runs between Honfleur and 
Trouville, and between Honfleur and Pont-Audemer—thrice each way 
in winter, but more frequently in summer. Fares: Honfleur to 
Trouville, single, 2 frs. 10 c.; to Pont-Audemer, 2-frs. 20 c. In 
summer the steamer crosses to Le Havre, also twice daily from the 
quay opposite the H. Cheval Blanc, 35 minutes. 

The steamer between Havre and Rouen calls at Honfleur. 

Honfleur is situated on the Seine opposite Le Havre, and is 145 m. 
by rail from Paris. It possesses a timber church, St. Catherine’s, 
built in the 15th and 16th cents., disfigured by a Doric colonnade of 
four plastered brick columns ; and the church of St. Leonard’s, built 
in the 16th and 17th cents., which, though small, is a fair specimen 
of the Norman type. From behind St. Catherine’s a good road leads 
up to the top of the hill, on which are situated an observatory, and 
the chapel of Notre Dame de la Grace, much resorted to by sailors, 
and filled with their ex-votos. From the observatory there is, by the 
aid of a telescope, a splendid panoramic view of the banks of the Seine 
and Le Havre. 

About half-way between Honfleur and Trouville is Villerville (H. 
Paris : Bains), a pleasant little town, with picturesque cliffs. 

Trouville (pop. 6300). Approached from Paris by Lisieux, by seven 
trains daily during the summer season. Time by express, 5 hours ; 
distance, 137 m. For Time-tables see ‘‘ Paris & Trouville-Deauville,” 
in the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer de l’Ouest ; also from Paris by 
Havre 145 miles, and half hour more for the crossing by steamer. 

The railway station is in Deauville. Standing outside the station 
with the back to it, Deauville is to the left, and to the right, across 
the bridge, is Trouville. At the station are the hotels Frascati: and 
Francais. At the entrance to Deauville is the 2H. Europe: fronting 
the sandhills and 4 m. from the sea is the 1H. Terrasse and a long 
row of villas. At the Casino the Grand hotel Casino of Deauville. 

Hotels of Trouville. Across the bridge from the station and on the 


quay are: taking them in their order the *Paix: *France. On the 


waterside of this quay is the Fishmarket. At the upper corner of the 
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market is the office of the bus for Villers-sur-Mer. Opposite the fish- 
market is the commencement of a narrow, busy street, the Rue des 
Bains, with on one side the 7H. Metz: and on the other the H. Bains, 
pension 8 frs. Up the street at No. 38 is a small restaurant and 
office for the bus to Honfleur. Four departures daily both ways in 
summer. Opposite is the office of the bus to the railway station. At 
No. 58 of same street is the 7H. Bras d’Or, a large house. A little 
farther is the 1H. Tivoli (pension from 8 frs.). Returning to the 
Fishmarket we have, a little farther down, the +H. Beau Séjour. 
Opposite it the wharf of the steamers between Trouville and Le Havre. 
A little farther down is the Ferry (Bac) for Deauville. ’ 

Here in the centre of a large ‘‘Place” is the Hétel de Ville in a 
garden. Around this ‘‘ Place” are the hotels 1Bellevue: Helder : 
Plages: Grand. Now follows the immense flat beach—a strip of 
planks about 5 ft. wide is laid on the sands about a mile from south 
to north—from the Hétel de Ville end to the Hotel Roches-Noires 
and the Jetée promenade (adm. 10 c.). The jetty, on iron arches, is 
provided with a restaurant, and is a kind of open-air casino, 

The first building at the south end rising from the beach is the 
Casino and its Salon. ‘Then the 7H. Paris, followed by a long row of 
villas, ending with the Hotel Roches-Noires. The Paris and the Roches 
Noires are the chief hotels, very expensive during the season—the 
pension price for only 2 meals a day 9 frs., while a small room on the 
topmost floor costs with service 4 to 5 frs. But all the other rooms 
are more expensive. Behind the Casino are the hotels Angleterre : 
and 1Meurice, pension from 8 frs. 

The exterior of the Casino resembles more an infirmary than a place 
of amusement. It has a wide terrace in front with steps to the sands, 
and a long glass gallery in which is a café. There are also a ‘“‘grand 
salon” and some smaller rooms for reading and conversation. Gambling 
is carried on here ; as well as in all the Casinos in France, with cards 
and toy horses, a clumsy kind of roulette. Balls and theatrical repre- 
sentations are given at stated periods during the season, and an ex- 
cellent band plays for an hour in the ‘‘ grand salon” at half-past four 
in the afternoon and again at nine o’clock in the evening, when the 
ladies in their evening demi-toilette dress make the room exceedingly 
like a Parisian salon. A ticket for a whole ordinary day in the Casino 
costs from 1 to 3 frs. according to the season. 

French and English Protestant church near the hotel Angleterre. 
Among the pleasures of Trouville is fishing, for fish of all sorts abound. 
There are sea and river fishing, and rods and lines adapted for either 
sport can be bought at reasonable prices at most of the grocers’ shops 
in the town. At low tide it is a favourite amusement to go in very 
short but, at the same time, most charming fishing toilettes, to gather 
mussels on the Roches-Noires. 

The fashionable bathing station of Trouville is situated at the 
mouth of the Touques opposite Le Havre, in front of a smooth, gently- 
sloping beach. When the tide is in, the promenade is upon the 
narrow strip of unsteady planks. 

The bathing-ground is divided into three compartments ; that to 
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the left is for tho ladies ; to the right for gentlemen, and in the centre 
there is a space reserved for those of either sex who like to bathe in 


- each other’s society. 


A complete tariff is published of everything bathers can possibly 
require, from a pair of shoes to a person to assist them in bathing. 
When the sea is far out, there are little carriages that take bathers to 
the very edge of the water. 

Old Trouville occupies the slopes rising from the Touques, and is 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen. Louis Philippe occupied No. 5 Rue 
des Rosiers before embarking for England in 1848. On the 11th of 
September 1870, the Empress Eugenie, with two attendants, fled from 
Paris to Trouville, and was three days and two nights on the road. 
From Trouville Sir John Montague Burgoyne conveyed her in his 
yacht, the Gazelle, to Ryde, where she arrived on Thursday morning at 
3.35, the 15th September 1870. The only remarkable building is the 
villa Cordier, fitted up with great taste, containing many art treasures. 

On the other side of the Touques is Deauville, a suburb of Trou- 
ville, consisting of straggling hotels and villas, At the end farthest 
from Trouville are the bathing ground and the Hotel du Casino, a 
very large establishment. The Hotel de la Terrasse and the Hotel de 
l'Europe are at the end nearest to Trouville. The brick church of the 
town contains some good frescoes by Bordieu. Deauville is a quiet 
place, excepting during the races, which occur in July or August. The 
beach is at an inconvenient distance from the Casino and the hotels. 

Old Deauville is on a hill 15 minutes’ walk from new Deauville. 
On the top is a church with a window with 11th-cent. glass. From 
the church is an extensive view. 


TOUQUES 
See Maps, pp. i. and 37. 


Touques (pop. 1300), five minutes from Deauville by rail. By bus, 
30 c., 1¢ m. from the Quai Tostain, of Trouville. Hotel de la Marine. 
A quaint little Norman town on the Touques, whence William Rufus 
sailed after the death of his father to claim the crown of England, 
and where Henry Y. landed for the conquest of Normandy in 1417, 
The parish church of St. Thomas, 12th and 16th cents., has a very 
fine chancel and a square tower, of which the spire is modern. St, 
Pierre, 11th cent., octagonal centre tower, 12th cent., repaired in the 
17th cent., desecrated at the Revolution and now closed. Twenty 
minutes’ walk from Touques are the ruins of the castle of Bonneville, 
which used to be a favourite residence of William the Conqueror and 
of other Norman Dukes, many of whose charters and documents are 
dated from this place. Take from the road to the station the first 
road left and ascend to the village of Bonneville. On the left hand 
are a great cross and the parish church ; on the right, the Castle, 
admission 50c. At the entrance to the right is the tower said to 
have been built by Duke Robert, the father of William the Conqueror, 
Adjoining the house is the dungeon tower, 11th cent. Across the 
garden to the right is the tower of Jean sans Terre, commanding from 
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the top a very fine view. Below is an oubliette and the eell in which 
Robert de Belesme was confined seven years. From the old gateway 
an underground passage descends to the river. To the left of this 
gateway is a tower called the Salle de Conseil, where it is said William 
had an interview with Harold. Near it is a tower built by Rollo, but 
of it little more than the foundations remain. 

On the west side of the river Touques, on the top of Mount Canisy, 
320 ft., are the ruins of the chateau Lassay, commanding an extensive 
view, though of the castle built in the time of Louis XIY. very little 
remains. A little way below the chateau are the remains of the priory 
of St. Arnoult, founded in the 11th cent. The choir with its square 
tower belongs to the 11th cent. ; but the crypt below is more ancient. 
The nave, now roofless, was rebuilt in the 15th cent. By the side of 
the ruins is the spring of St. Arnoult, said to possess the property of 
making delicate children strong. 

44m. S. from Trouville by the river Touques is Tourgeville, with 
an interesting church, of which the choir is of the 13th cent., and the 
nave of the 18th and 14th. The other parts are more modern. A road 
behind the chancel leads directly to the Chateau de Glatigny, nearly 
2m. farther. The southern fagade, 16th cent., is of wood covered 
with sculpture. The two wings of brick and stone, and the pretty 
turret over the entrance, were erected in the reign of Louis XIII. 
Tram between Tourgeville and Deauville 25 ec. 

Trouville-Deauville station to Dives by rail 145 m. S.W., passing 
Bénerville, Villers and Houlgate (see map, p. 37). 24m. from Trou- 
ville is Bénerville, on an eminence. 20-30 min. from Deauville is 
Villers-sur-Mer. Hotels: on the beach, Herbages: H. Casino, 9 frs. : 
H. Paris et Plage: H. Bains. Many furnished lodgings. Bus between 
Villers and Trouville. The Casino is situated in a delightful garden 
by the side of the sea. From the terrace, 328 ft. long, a broad stair 
leads down to the beach with the bathing cabins. The old church of 
the village belongs to different periods. The nave is of the 11th and 
the choir of the 18th cent., surmounted by a square arcaded tower 
crowned by a pyramid of the 16th cent. Stained glass by Duhamel- 
Marette. On an eminence to the south is the Chateau de Villers. 

Between Villers, Auberville and Houlgate is a coast of dark-coloured 
rocks called the Desert, where in June and July anglers catch large 
quantities of bream. The strata near Auberville are rich in fossils. 

One m. EH. from Dives is Beuzeval (pop. 800). Hotels: Imbert, 
9 to 13 frs., fronting a good beach. United to Beuzeval by hand- 
some villas is one of the best bathing stations on the Channel— 
Houlgate (pop. 1200). Hote/s: Houlgate, a large and expensive house : 
Beau-séjour, from 9 frs., except in August, when all the bathing stations 
are at their dearest: H. Belle Vue, from 10 frs.: H. Paris. Numerous 
furnished lodgings. At the E. end of the village is the Butte d’Houl- 
gate, the termination of the line of cliffs forming the Desert, whence 
there is an extensive view. In the neighbourhood is the Chateau 
Lecesne, built in the Renaissance style in the midst of a picturesque 
domain. The beach of Houlgate-Beuzeval is of fine sand, covered 
after high tides with beautiful tiny shells. One of the amusements is 
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“la chasse de l’equille,” or the digging for small silvery sand-eels when 
the tide is out. 

Beuzeval station is 19} m. N. by branch line from Mezidon (p. 85), 
and 22 m. N.E. from Caen by branch line. (For Caen, see p. 88.) © 
About 14 m. from Beuzeval station by road or rail is 


DIVES 
(see Map, page i.) 


hardly a mile from Cabourg, 20 m. by rail N.E. from Caen, 18 m. N. 
from Mezidon, and 134m. W. from Deauville station. Dives (pop. 8450) 
is a quaint old village, with a shallow harbour at the mouth of the Dives, 
1} m. from the sea. Hotels: H. *Guillaume le Conquerant (in one of 
the rooms Mme. de Sévigné wrote many of‘her letters): and the Hétel 
des Voyageurs. In the ‘‘ Place” the Hétel du Cheval Blanc, opposite 
the large roofed market. Steam tram between Dives and Caen. The 
only remnant of the Dives of Duke William is seen in the oldest parts 
of the church, now belonging chiefly to the 14th cent. It contains a 
carved wooden cross, said to have been found in the sea. In 1862 M. 
de Caumont had put on the wall, just within the entrance, marble 
slabs, on which are engraved the names of the knights and barons 
that accompanied William to the conquest of England. On the hill 
behind Dives and Beuzeval, on the spot where William is said to have 
surveyed his forces, stands a low column, erected by M. de Caumont 
in 1861, with the following inscription:—‘‘Au souvenir Du plus 
grand éyénement Historique des annales Normandes, le depart Du 
duc Guillaume Le Batard pour la Conquéte de lAngleterre in 1066. 
Pendant un mois la flotte Du Due Guillaume stationna Dans le port 
de Dives et Son armée, composée de Cinquante mil hommes, Campa 
dans le voisinage, Avant de mettre 4 la voile.” This army, gathered 
from all parts of Gaul, and consisting chiefly of professional soldiers, 
is said to have amounted to 60,000 men, though some historians give 
the number as high as 67,000, while others bring it as low as 14,000. 
The number of the fleet is also variously stated from 696 to 3000, a 
discrepancy arising probably from some calculating the boats as well 
as the ships. These ships were themselves only large open boats, 
designed for transport services, and were rigged with a single mast 
and sail. During the early part of the year 1066 the trees were felled 
in the forests of Normandy, and by the end of the summer the whole 
fleet was ready. The greater number were built and manned by the 
barons and prelates. William Fitz-Osbern, Roger of Montgomery, 
Roger of Beaumont, and Hugh of Avranches (Earl of Chester) contri- 
buted 60 ships each. The Count of Mortain contributed 120 ships, 
and the Bishop of Bayeux 100. A single ship with 20 knights was 
the offering of Remigius, then almoner to the house of Fécamp, who 
afterwards became the first bishop of Lincoln, 1067-1092. 

The ship destined for his own use bore the name of the Mora, and 
was the offering of the Duchess Matilda. On the 12th of September 
William, taking advantage of a westerly wind, sailed from Dives to 
St. Valery, on the estuary of the Somme, situated beyond the limit 
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of his own dominion, but within the territories of his now faithful 
vassal Guy of Ponthieu. St. Valery (pop. 4000, see page 159) owes 
its origin to Walaric, a saint and missionary of Merowingian times, to 
whose memory a small church had been built, which gradually became 
a famous and powerful monastery. Of the monastic buildings part of 
the encircling walls still remains, but nearly the whole of the present 
church is of a more recent date. Below stands a ruined tower of rude 
work, to which a misunderstood legend has attached the name of 
Harold of England. Before it, on the wide expanse of water into 
_ which the river spreads itself, rode the fleet of William from the 17th 
till Wednesday the 27th of September, when at last the wished -for 
south wind blew. ‘The camp was ina tumult of joy and thankful- | 
ness. England and its spoils seemed to lie before them, ready to be 
grasped by the hands of the champions of the church and of the 
Norman saints. Men were seen everywhere lifting up their hands to 
heaven, exhorting one another, and rejoicing that the hours of weari- 
ness were over, and that the moment of action had at last come. Each 
was eager to be first on board, to be foremost in the holy work. The 
captain outstripped his soldiers ; the soldier outstripped his com- 
panions ; men left behind them their goods and their necessary stores, 
having one fear only before their eyes, lest by any mishap they should 
be left behind. The ships resounded with music, the pipe, the zittern, 
the drum, the cymbals, while the voice of the trumpet sounded proudly 
over all. Meanwhile the Duke once more made his way to the church 
of St. Valery, and having offered his last prayers and gifts on Gaulish 
ground, returned to his ship just as evening had set in. The moon 
being hidden and the sky clouded, he ordered every ship to bear a 
light ; while from the top of the mast of his own vessel, the Mora, a 
huge lantern blazed, to be the guiding star of the whole navy. When 
they were all out to sea they were to rest a while in the dead hour of 
the night till the signal, speaking alike to the eye and ear, had again 
issued the ducal commands from the ducal vessel. The fleet set sail ; 
the vessels halted and rested as the Duke had ordered. Before day- 
break the trumpet again sounded from the Mora, the lantern blazed 
again at her masthead, and the ships again set sail. The south wind 
still blew, and with the morning light the chequered colours of the 
sails of the Mora became the beacon on which every eye in the whole 
fleet was fixed. England was soon in sight, and by nine in the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 28th of September 1066, the Norman claimant of 
her Crown had already set foot upon her shores in the haven of Peven- 
sey, a little to the east of Beachy Head. The crews of the whole 
Norman fleet disembarked without a blow being struck against them.” 
—The Norman Conquest of England, by E. A. Freeman, vol. iii. 

20 m. by rail N.E. from ees ml 1m. W. from Dives, on the 
opposite side of the river, is the bathing station of Cabourg, with a long 
terrace (sce p. 98). A little more than 8 m. from Cabourg is Brucourt, 
with a saline chalybeate spring, which, taken in connection with sea- 
bathing or even sea-air, has an invigorating effect; like at Préfailles 
on the Bay of Biscay. Tram from Caen, p. 98. 
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Mezidon to Falaise 
Continuation of Paris to Cherbourg from Lisieux, p. 78. 


hats MEZIDON (pop. 1300), on the Dives. Hotels: near station, rate 
Chemin de Fer: Europe. In town, Sainte-Barbe. Rail to Beuzeval, 
19} m. N., passing Dives. Rail to Argentan, 28 m. S., passing St. 
Pierre-sur-Dives, 44 m. S., and Coulibeeuf, 73 m. farther.. From Couli- 
beeuf another branch line extends 224 m. W. to Berjou, passing Falaise, 
5m. W. from Coulibeeuf (see map, p. i.). 

St. Pierre (pop. 1100). Hotels: at the entrance into St. Pierre, the — 
H. Boulevard : in the Place du Marché, the H. France: H. Gare. This 
pretty little village on the Dives and close to the station contains a 
very fine church, built in 1067 and rebuilt in 1145, but of that date is 
only the west tower, the remainder dates from the 16th cent. It was 
part of a Benedictine abbey destroyed in the revolution of 1793. “A 
handsome square tower rises from the centre of the transept, while 
two others of unequal size flank the fagade. 4m. N.E. from St. Pierre, 
in the village of Vieux-Pont-en-Auge, is a highly interesting chapel 
of the 10th cent., with admirable specimens of the peculiar masonry 
of the period. The most remarkable portion is the west front. 

474 m. S. from Caen by Berjou, and 264 m.S.W. from Lisieux by 
Mezidon and Coulibeuf, is the picturesque town of 


FALAISE 

(Map, page i-) 
(pop. 7650). Hotels: Grand Cerf, with best view: France: Nor- 
mandie: Commerce: Croix Verte. In the centre of the town, near 
the Grand Cerf, is St. Gervais, a cruciform church, dedicated in 1134 
in the presence of Henry I. of England. In the centre of the 
transept is a handsome square tower, 12th cent., capped with a 
peaked roof, whence project dormer windows, resembling dovecots. 
Most of the windows of the church are low but broad, with deep, 
eal tracery, a few containing bits of 16th-cent. glass of little 
value. 

Standing with the back to the church, the wide street left leads 
to Guibray, and the street in front to the church of the Trinité and 
the Castle. The Trinité, 13th to 16th cent., isa large edifice loaded 
with heavy sculpture, and lighted with stunted windows. In the 
“Place” is a bronze equestrian statue by Louis Rochet of William 
the Conqueror, in a suit of chain mail, as he appeared at the battle 
of Hastings, copied from the Bayeux tapestry. The heavy lumbering 
horse is a faithful portraiture of the Norman war-horse of the 11th 
cent. Below, to the right, by the side of the pedestal, is Rollo, first 
Duke of Normandy, d. 917, in the 68th year of his age. Behind 
Rollo stands his son Guillaume I. Longue-Epée, d. 18th December 942. 
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Then follows Richard I. sans-Peur, Guillaume I.’s son, d. 996, and 
buried within the main entrance of the abbey church of Fécamp. 

On the left side of William stands his father Robert II., Le 
Magnifique, called also ‘‘Le Diable.” ‘‘ Why he is called the Devil 
it is hard to say. Indeed I know of no historical evidence for his 
being ever so called. The Norman historians gave him a singularly 
good character.” —Z#, 4. Freeman. He was son of Richard II., fourth 
Duke of Normandy, and brother of Richard III., fifth Duke of 
Normandy, whom he poisoned. Robert died on the 2nd of July 1085 
at Nikaia in Syria. Behind Robert stands his brother Richard III., 
d. 8rd Feb. 1028, and buried before the high altar in St. Ouen of 
Rouen. Behind both stands their father Richard II. Le Bon, son of 
Richard I., third Duke of Normandy. Richard II. died in 1026, and 
was buried at Fécamp beside his father Richard I. 

This monument to William the Conqueror cost £2500, raised by 
public subscription. 


The Castle 


Now ascend by the Hétel de Ville to the Castle, situated to the 
8. W. of the town, ona promontory of quartzose cliffs rising from the 
deep narrow valley of the Ante. The Castle, surrounded by walls from 
70 to 190 ft. above the base of the cliffs, is garnished with 12 towers, 
no higher than the top of the parapet, and is 1970 ft. in circuit. 
Rollo is said to have built a fort on this site, which Richard I. in 
960 enlarged into a fortress; strengthened afterwards by Robert 
II. in 1029, to protect himself against the invasion of his brother 
Richard III. 

At the entrance gateway, the Porte St. Nicolas, 18th cent., is the 
“concierge,” who shows the Castle. Now walk up by the parapet, 
passing the College, to the Tour-la-Reine, at the western extremity, 
with the breach made by Henri IV., when he carried the castle by 
assault in 1589, after a 7 days’ cannonade. 

From this, walk up through the avenue of lime trees to the citadel, 
a quadrangular Keep, 11th cent., whose buttressed walls, 60 ft. high 
and 10 ft. thick, faced with hewn masonry, rise abruptly from the 
edge of the vertical cliffs of Noron. The present entrance is by an 
opening in nearly the centre of the east side wall. The original 
entrance, restored, is to the right, in the N.E. corner, just under the 
tower, in which is the stair to the terrace. 


The Interior 


To the left hand or S8.E. side is the chapel of St. Prix or St. 
Nicolas, 26} ft. long and 13 ft. wide, restored by Henry V. of 
England in 1420, and again in 1869. In the S.W. corner of the same 
side are the entrances into the Talbot tower and to the Petit Donjon. 
The Talbot tower, supposed to have been built by Henry V. of England 
in 1420, but in all probability more than 200 years older, is a smooth, 
cylindrical piece of masonry, 116 ft. high. The top is surrounded 
by brackets, which formerly sustained projecting battlements 3 now it 
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is covered by a zine roof, A stair leads to the top, whence there is a 
charming and extensive view. At the foot is a deep oubliette, and by 


_ the side a well. The Earl of Salisbury was governor of the castle in 


/ 1428, when he was despatched! at the head of an army to Orleans 


to stop the triumphant progress of Jeanne d’Are. 

The Petit Donjon was built in the 12th cent., modified in the 15th. 
At the same end as the Talbot tower, but in the opposite corner, are 
the room in which William the Conqueror was born in 1027, and the 
window from which his father, Robert le Magnifique, first beheld the 
fair Arlette, daughter of a tanner, washing clothes in the stream Ante 
immediately below. The poet Benoit says she was amusing herself 
with her companions, and the day being warm, her dress was tucked 
up, which displayed feet whiter than the snow and lilies. ‘‘ Que neifs 
est pale et flors de lis.” At the same place the wives and daughters 
of tanners still wash clothes, only this part of the Ante is now made to 
pass through large covered basins, where the operation is more easily 
and more seriously performed than before. Around it still cluster the 
tanyards and houses of La Roche, many so old and brown that they 
themselves look as if made of leather. The only innovation is, that 
the Ante, besides tanning, now drives the wheels of some small 
cotton-mills, 

The road leading upwards by the side of the wash-house is the 
easiest way to the summit of Mont Mirat, whence Henry’ V. of 
England assaulted the castle. 

As at the time when William was born the wife of Duke Robert, 
who was also the sister of Canute, was alive, he received the surname 
of the Bastard, which after his coronation in Westminster Abbey in 
1066 was changed into the Conqueror, After the death, in 1035, of 
Duke Robert in Nikaia in Asia, while on his way back from the Holy 
Land, Arlette married Herluin de Conteville, by whom she had 
Robert, who became one of William’s bravest and best generals ; 
Eudes or Odon, who became Bishop of Bayeux, and who, during the 
invasion of England, blessed the soldiers before the ‘battles, and 
afterwards prayed for those who were killed; and one daughter, 
Muriel, who became Countess of Albemarle. Adjoining Arlette’s 
chamber is the room, little more than 3 yards long by 1 wide, with a 
window to the Petit Donjon, in which King John confined Arthur de 
Bretagne: ‘‘Le fait emprisonner, Chargié de fers mult 4 malaise, En 
la mestre tour 4 Fallase.”—Guwill. Guiart. The chronicler, Pitre 
Chevalier, states that it was here two squires endeavoured to put out 
the eyes of the young prince, then only 17, but that he, in spite of his 
chains, sprang up, and seizing the irons, attacked his assailants with 
them, calling out ‘‘Sauvez-moi, Hubert, sauvez-moi!” And Hubert 
eame to his rescue and drove off the ruffians. Shortly afterwards King 
John sent the young prince to the Vieille-Tour in Rouen (p. 15), 
where he is sometimes said to have killed him with his own hands, 
The body was afterwards taken to the church of Bonnes Nouvelles (p. 
15). The cell may be much the same as it was in the prince’s time ; 
but certainly not the surroundings, as the present keep is a mere 
shell of its former self, with nothing remaining but stairs leading up to 
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vacancy and some rooms cut out of the width of the wall. The con- 
cierge expects from 4 to 1 fr., according to number of party. 


GUIBRAY 


At the foot of the street, descending from the church of St. Gervais, 
are the remains of the town gateway, St. Laurent. From St. Gervais 
left is the suburb of Guibray, full of workmen who manufacture cotton 
hosiery, principally night-caps, by hand machines. 

The church of Guibray dates from the 11th cent., whose general 
characteristics it bears, mixed up with those of the 18th and 15th 
cents., when it was repaired and altered. From the centre of the 
transept rises a handsome square tower, capped by a 4-gabled roof 
and a short needle spire. 

The great annual event here is the fair held from the 10th to the 
25th of August, instituted by William the Conqueror. Although 
principally for horses, dealers in and manufacturers of all kinds of 
goods used to flock to this great mart before the days of easy com- 
munication by rail. 

Five miles from Falaise is the Bréche-au-Diable, a narrow chasm 
between vertical cliffs, through which rushes the torrent Laizon. At 
the northern entrance of the gully is the gorge of St. Quentin, and 
on the summit of the rock the tomb and mausoleum, by Lesueur, of 
Marie Joly, d. 1798, a distinguished actress of the Comédie-Francaise. 
5m. N. by coach from Falaise is Pontigny, passing Aubigny 14 m., 
with castle 17th cent. ; St. Pierre, 24 _m., with the castles Tour and 
Longpré ; and Soulangy 34 m., with a pretty church of the 13th cent., 
and an ancient castle restored, in the midst of beautiful grounds on 
the banks of the Laizon. Pontigny, with its pretty church, 12th cent., 
and manor of the 16th cent., is only half a mile from the Bréche-au- 
Diable, and two miles from the tomb of Marie Joly. 

From Falaise a line extends 31 m. 8. W. to Flers, by Berjou-Cahan 
(where carriages are generally changed), and Condé-sur-Noireau. 

Condé-sur-Noireau, H. Lion d’Or, is an industrial town with large 
manufactories by the side of the Noireau and the railway. 8 m. S. is 
Flers (see p. 180). 

Continuation from Mézidon and Paris to Cherbourg, see p. 85. 


CAEN. 


Stations: The great railway station (Gare de l’Ouest) (on the main Western line 
from Paris to Cherbourg) is at the 8.E. corner of the plan, and St. Martin, 
the second railway station, at the N.W. corner. St. Martin is the most 
convenient station for trains from Caen to the coast N. of the town, but many 
of the trains start from the western station. The Steam Tram Station for 
Dives (see p. 98) is on the E. side of the plan, on the projecting angle between 
the basin and the canal. 


Note.—Passengers are no longer conveyed by the steamers running between 
Newhaven and Caen. Passengers for the Caen district are now only conveyed by 
way of Newhaven, Dieppe and Rouen, but it is necessary to re-book at Rouen. 
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_ Hotels: H. Place Royale, Place de la République, 11 to 15 f., with cider or wine; 


H. @ Angleterre, from 12} f. a day; H.* Moderne et Londres, near the Place 
Royale; H. France, the nearest to the railway station; H. d’Espagne et des 
Neégociants, Rue St. Jean, 9 f., with cider or wine; H. Victoire, Place du 
Marché-au-Bois, from 7 f. ; H. Normandie, Rue St. Pierre. 


Post and Telegraph Office: Rue de l’Hotel de Ville. 


Churches: Church of England (St. Michael’s), near the Steam Tram Station, round 
the corner, at the first canal bridge; French Temple Protestant, in the Rue 
Gedle, the street branching away'from the N.W. of St. Pierre. Formerly the 
Church of England congregation used to worship, at a different hour, in the 
same building ; but the dual arrangement did not prove satisfactory, and the 
latter have built a chapel for themselves, 


Cabs: The course, 1 f.; the hour, 2 f. Luggage by weight—100 kilo. for 1 f. 
Diligences for the different villages start from the Rue St. Pierre. 


Banks: Crédit Lyonnais, 8 Place de la République; Asseline £ Co., Rue Berniéres. 


Steamboat daily to and from Le Havre, 82 m. N.E. The steamer leaves Caen 
from the Quai Juillet, not far from the Gare de l’Ouest (see above). Sailing 
vessels go to Caen by the canal, which extends to the town from the small 
seaport of Ouistreham (8? m. N.), and unites with the Orne-in front of the 
railway station. 


Public Institutions: In the Hétel de Ville are the Public Library (10-4, p. 94), 
and the Picture Gallery (open every day, 50 c., from 9-1 and 2-4. Free on 
Sundays and Thursdays, p. 95). The Natural History Musewm is in the Rue 
dela Chaine. See W. from the castle in plan, where are also the University 
lecture-rooms. The Musée des Antiquaires de Normandie is in the Rue Caumont 
(open on Sundays and Thursdays). This Society publishes memoirs, collected 
in annual volumes. Most of the scientific societies hold their meetings in 
the Pavilion. f 


Population : 46,000. 


Caen, originally Cathim or Cathom, signifying a war-dwelling, is 
situated on the Orme and its affluent the small stream Odon, Most 
modernised towns retain, in the venerable appearance of their ecclesi- 
astical edifices, the marks of their antiquity ; but here, with the excep- 
tion of St. Gilles, St. Etienne-le-Vieux, and St. Nicolas, they have 
all been so thoroughly renovated as to present no longer the hoary 
traces of age. In the widened and improved streets there still stand a 
few specimens of the domestic architecture of the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries—such as the Bourse, opposite St. Pierre, at the north end of the 
Rue St. Jean ; the Hétel de Than at the head of the short street off the 
Rue St. Jean, between Nos. 20 and 24; and at 94 Rue St. Jean, the 
Maison en Bois. The house No, 148 Rue St. Jean, built in 1850, 
stands on the site of the house in which Charlotte Corday lived with 
her aunt, Madame Bretteville, and where she prepared her plans for 


freeing France from the monster Marat. None of these houses are of 
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remarkable beauty, and are besides so mixed up with the modern dwell. 
ings that they are difficult to find. The most graceful piece of archi- 
tecture in Caen is the tower of St. Pierre, the finest development of the 
spired-tower form so many Norman architects have aimed at producing. 
The more it is beheld the more it grows in favour with the eye. The 
church of St. Pierre is situated in the most important part of Caen, 
with a garden on the western side and the Rue Poissonnerie on the 
eastern. The most striking features of the churches belonging to the 
period of St. Pierre (15th cent.) are the lightness and elegance of the 
buttresses and the large amount of space occupied by the windows, 
generally constructed with light mullion work, and flowing tracery 
filled with glowing coloured glass. At the N.W. corner of St. Pierre 
rises the tower, crowned with an octagonal spire, to the height of 255 
ft. It was built in 1308, on the foundation of a former tower erected 
in the 10th or the 11th cent. The spire is hollow, pierced with 48 
quatrefoil openings, and composed of stones fastened together by iron 
cramps. Around the base of this elegant spire rise crocketed and 
pinnacled turrets. It was completed by one Nicholas, an Englishman 
(d. 1817), who at that time was a burgess of Caen. Of the portals, 
the most pleasing is the northern, built about the end of the 15th 
cent. The nave of the church was built about the same time as the 
tower, and the remainder from 1410 to 1521. St. Pierre is placed 
nearly due north and south, but not altogether in a straight line, as 
it inclines at the southern extremity slightly towards the east. A 
light groining, covered with deep sculptured pendants, extends over the 
roof; the chancel and chapels being the most highly ornamented. 
The oak pulpit is a beautiful union of graceful parallel lines.  * 

For St. Trinité from St. Pierre, walk straight forward from the 
N.W. portal by the R. Montoir Poissonnerie and the R. Chanoines. 

Fronting the garden side of St. Pierre is the Hotel de la Bourse, 
formerly Hétel Valois, built in 1538 by Florentine architects for 
Nicholas Valois, seigneur d’Hcoville, and restored in 1897. It forms 
three sides of a square. Within the court, in niches, are statues of David 
with the head of Goliath, and Judith with that of Holofernes. Above 
are armorial shields supported by nymphs, and in the walls are 
encrusted medallions bearing the heads of historic personages. From 
the roof project dormer windows with ornamental gablets. Opposite 
No. 76 Boulevard St. Pierre is the Tour Guillaume-le-Roy, 46 feet 
high, the most perfect remaining part of the city walls. 

On the eminence above St. Pierre is the Chateau commenced by 
William the Conqueror, enlarged by his son Henry I., and finished by 
Louis XII. and Francis I. St. George, the church of the castle, was 
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_ built in the 11th and 12th cents., but completely altered in the 15th. 


- 
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_ Since 1789 it ceased to be used asa church, and is now a barracks: 


‘as well as the edifice (11th cent.) formerly occupied by the Exchequer 


of Normandy, which certainly bears a strong resemblance to a church. 
It is situated a little beyond the church of St. George, in front of the 
new barracks, which occupy the site of the great dungeon tower built 
by Henry I. Good views from the ramparts. No admission granted. 

On the east side of the Castle is the church St. Sepulchre, built in 
1219, but all that remains of the original edifice is one of the portals 
and some pieces of the wall ; the rest is modern. 

At the eastern extremity of Caen is the church of the Sainte Trinité 
and the buildings of the Abbaye aux Dames. » The church was founded 
by Queen Matilda,? wife of William the Conqueror, on the 15th of June 


_ 1066, and presents an admirable specimen of the earliest Romanesque 


style, semicircular arches, low thick columns, small windows, and 


_ simple sculpture. The main entrance is flanked by two square towers, 
_ surmounted by a much later open balustrade over a projecting cornice 
_ sustained by consoles. The tower, springing from the intersection of 


the nave with the transepts, is similarly constructed, but terminates 


_ with a pyramidal spire. The interior is bold and chaste, but un- 


fortunately the transepts and choir (which is used by the nuns) are 


entirely separated from the nave. (Zo visit the transepts and crypt, 


G. 


apply to the concierge in the lodge of the Hospital, to the left as one 
approaches the W. front of the church, 50 ¢., which is given to the 
Hospital.) The choir itself is never entered, but a glimpse’ of it is 


- got from the crossing through a wooden grille. In the centre is a 


F, plain rectangular tomb, containing in a box of lead the ashes of Queen 


Matilda. It was twice desecrated, in 1562 and 1793, and the only 


_ part which belonged to the original mausoleum is the marble slab which 


now covers it. On it is a Latin inscription, informing the reader that 


Matilda (or Maud) was the daughter of the Countof Flanders and Alison, 
eldest daughter of Robert, King of France, son of Hugh Capet, and 
that she was united by matrimony to William, Duke of the Normans 
and of the Maine. She died on November 2, 1083. Fourteen steps 
descend from the transept to the crypt below, supported on thirty-six 


slender columns 9 ft. high. La Trinité is placed almost north and 


south. This hospital occupies the site of the convent of St. Benedict, 
founded also by Queen Matilda, and into which only ladies belonging 
to the highest Norman families were admitted, In the series of the 


1 According to the Archcol. Jowrnal, iii. 1, 1846, Matilda, before her marriage 


- with William the Conqueror, was mother of two children, Gerbod and Gundrada, 


~ whose father was Gerbod, known as the Advocate of St. Bertin (see page 181), 
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abbesses occur the names of Bourbon, Valois, Albret, Montmorency, 
and others of the most illustrious of France. Cecily, the Conqueror’s 
eldest daughter, stands at the head of the list ; and according to the 
Gallia Christiana, she was devoted by her parents to this holy office 
upon the very day of the dedication of the convent, in July 1066. In 
1726 the convent was rebuilt, and in 1823 converted into the city 
hospital. The portion adjoining the church is inhabited by the nuns, 
who take charge of the sick. The church is closed between 12 and 2. 

On the other side of the ‘‘ Place” is the now abandoned church of 
St. Gilles, built by William the Conqueror as a chantry for burial- 
services at interments of the poor. 

At the western extremity of Caen is St. Etienne, built by William 
the Conqueror in 1077, and consecrated in the same year by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc. This, the grandest specimen of the pure Norman 
style, is 377 ft. long, 98 wide from wall to wall of the nave, and 80 
high from the floor to the roof. The triforium which extends round 
the church is 22 ft. wide. The main entrance is flanked by two square 
towers 11th cent., with octagonal spires 14th cent., 800 ft. high, of 
the same style as the steeple of the church of St. Pierre. From the 
centre of the church rises another large square tower crowned with a 
low octagonal spire built in the 17th cent, from remains of preceding 
towers that had been destroyed. This tower is ascended by 150 steps, 
and commands from the parapet an admirable view of Caen and of the 
surrounding country. Do not descend without visiting the triforium, 

Entering the church by the main entrance, a splendid example dis- 
plays itself of the imposing effect produced by simplicity of style when 
on a large scale. Thirty-four massive piers set diagonally sustain the 
vault. From the capitals spring the semicircular arches on which 
rests a spacious triforium bordered by a stone bannister with quatrefoil 
tracery. Above is a plain narrow triforium, and over it, within 
each blind arch, a clerestory window, only those in the chancel being 
coloured. Over the triforium are the clerestory windows with columns 
with cushioned capitals. The clock in the N. transept is by Gautier 
in 1744. The pulpit is by Fabién Crouilliéres in 1622. On the floor 
of the sanctuary in front of the high altar, a whitish-veined marble 
slab, with a border of red-veined marble, covers all that remains of 
William the Conquerer—a thigh bone—which was saved when the 
tomb was broken into by the Huguenots in 1562, and again by the 
mob in 1793. 

Of the original mausoleum all that has been preserved is the 
epitaph, but even it is written in a different style of letter. It runs 
thus :—‘‘ Hic sEPULTUS EST INVICTISSIMUS GUILLELMUS CoNQUESTOR 
NorRMANNIA DUX, ET ANGLIA REX HUJUSCE DOMUS CONDITOR QUI 
OBIIT ANNO MLXXXVII.” 

All the outer choir gates are closed 12-2 and 6.30-7.30. A gratuitous 
description of the church may be taken at the door of the vestry. To visit 
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the choir, vestry, and ‘‘ galleries,” application must be made to the verger, 
_ About the year 1522 a Roman cardinal visited Caen, and he having 
_ expressed a desire to see the body of the Duke, Peter de Martigny, 
_ bishop of Castres and abbot of Caen, allowed the tomb to be opened 
and caused a portrait to be taken of the body. A copy of the epitaph 
was found in the coffin engraven on a gilt copper plate. ‘This portrait 
hung on the walls of the church till carried off by the Huguenots in 
1562. Three or four years afterwards it was discovered in the hands 
of Peter Hoddé, the gaoler of Caen, by M. de Bras. The monks in 
1708 had, it is said, a copy made of it, which now hangs in the 
sacristy. Fee to ascend the tower and to be shown the church, 1 fr. 
The beadle does both. Near St. Etienne is the Palais de Justice, 

Of the Abbaye aux Hommes, erected by William to propitiate the 
clergy p. 9, as an asylum for aged men of noble lineage, nothing 
remains. The large range of buildings, now the Lycée, on the east 
side of the church, was built in 1726 from plans by G. de la 
- Tremblaye. Within the playground is a Gothic building called the 
“Salle des Gardes,” now the gymnastic hall, which is considered to 
haye been a part of the abbey buildings constructed in the 14th cent. 
It is 115 ft. long and 32 ft. broad. At each corner are towers con- 
taining the staircases. . The edifice occupied by the Ecole Normale 
was erected at the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th cent. 
on the foundations of the palace built by William the Conqueror.: 

For Bon Sauveur from S. Etienne, continue the Rue Guillaume to 
the Place Ancienne Boucherie, which crossand enter the RueCaponniére, 
which continue to the large doorway opposite house No. i04. The 
doorway is the entrance to the famous charitable establishment, open 
daily except Sundays, Bon Sauveur contains from 1500 to 2000 
inmates under a lady superior, assisted by six chaplains and 240 nuns 
 pesides novices. It comprises an industrial institution for the deaf 
and dumb, an asylum for the insane, an infirmary, a school for girls, 
and homes for elderly ladies. Here Beau Brummell lived after he had 
become insane, and here he died. The same room and the parlour 
under it were occupied by De Bourrienne (secretary of Napoleon I.), 
who died here 7th February 1834, also insane. The part of the build- 
ing they occupied had to be demolished to make way for some addi- 
tions. ‘This excellent institution was begun in 1720 by two poor girls 
impelled by love towards their Saviour and devotion to His cause. 
They began in a small humble house in one of the poorests parts of the 
town, where they endeavoured to teach little children, to succour and 
visit the poor, and to nurse and comfort the sick. Little by little 
their number increased, and their works multiplied: they bought a 
better house, received children, female penitents and insane persons, 
and in 1730 succeeded in forming a community. Open from 9 to 4, 

Beau or George Bryan Brummell, born 7th June 1778, died 80th 
March 1840, became even at Eton, 1790-1794, distinguished for his 
social aplomb, ready, though more impudent than witty repartee, and 
fastidious neatness in dress, but never foppish. 

He soon became absolute monarch of fashion, having among his 
subjects his friend the Prince of Wales. Gambling losses forced him 
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to flee the country. On 10th September 1830 he was appointed 
English consul at Caen, where he lived in the hotel Angleterre. Here 
he fell into habits of solitary dissipation and used to drink a bottle of 
brandy daily till he became a wreck to be drifted out of sight amongst 
idiots and madmen. “Yet as long as a gleam of consciousness lingered 
with him, though sunk into slovenly habits, he continued in some 
sort to indulge his old tastes. There was still a touch of style about 
his faded dressing-gown and in the ornate negligence of his tie; upon | 
the perfection of which he is said to have expended so many hours of 
his butterfly existence. 

Near St. Etienne is St. Nicolas, built in 1083, excepting the tower, 
which is a little later. It offers interesting architectural beauties and 
peculiarities, The exterior can be inspected at any time from the 
churchyard ; but the interior is generally closed, 

On the small branch rail which connects the main station with the 
station of the Chemin de Fer de Caen & la Mer is the Central House of 
Detention, in the village of La Maladrerie, containing on an average 
800 prisoners. It bears the name of Prison de Beaulieu. 

At the end of the Rue Caumont, next the Park with the equestrian 
statue of Guillaume, are St. Etienne-le-Vieux, and nearly opposite it 
the Archeological Museum. Both church and museum are only a few 
yards from the great church of William. ‘Saint Etienne-le-Vieux was 
built a short time before the other St. Etienne, and reconstructed in 
the 15th cent. Although all but abandoned, it still shows some 
charming pieces of architecture. The Musée de la Société des 
Antiquaires de Normandie is open to the public on Sundays and 
Thursdays. In the court is the fagade of a house of the 16th cent., 
which formerly stood in the Rue des Capucins. In the rooms on the 
ground-floor are—a stone chimney-piece from a house in the Rue St. 
Jean, statues of saints from the Church of the Chateau, and some 
Roman remains and instruments of torture found in the Chateau of 
Falaise. Upstairs is a collection of Roman, Frankish and medieval 
antiquities, found principally in the department of Calvados. Among 
these are flint axes and knives belonging to the prehistoric age, 
statuettes, lamps and other objects in terra-cotta, bronze and glass 
belonging to the Gallo-Roman period ; while among those belonging 
to the Gallo-Franco period are two beautiful gold clasps and chain, a 
gold ring with engraved stones and a silver chain found at Airan in 
1876. Among the curiosities is a wine-cup (No. 515), called the cup 
of William the Conqueror, but it bears the signs of belonging to the 
15th cent. Not far from the Musée is the University founded by 
John, Duke of. Bedford, regent of France, in the name and by the 
authority of his nephew, the young King Henry VI., in 1486. 

A short way east is the Place Royale, with the Hétel de Ville, con- 
taining the Post Office, the Public Library and the Picture Gallery 
The Public Library contains 100,000 volumes and 800 MSS. The 
curiosities are exposed to view under a glass case at the entrance. 
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; The Picture Gallery (every day, 50 c., 9-1, 2-4. Free on Sunday 
-and Thursday) contains above 400 paintings (in six rooms) belonging 
to the Italian Flemish and French schools, most having come from the 
Louvre. Nearly all are labelled. The gem is ‘‘The Marriage of the 
Virgin,” by Vannucci (Il Perugino), carried off by the French from the 
cathedral of Perusa; a Descent from the Cross by Tintoretto; Ecce 
Homo by Teopolo ; Crown of Thorns by Bibera ; Melchizedec offering 
Bread and Wine to Abraham by P. P. Rubens; Virgin with Three 
Saints by Albert Diirer. Among the modern paintings are the Depar- 
ture of William the Conqueror in 1066, his Entry into London, and the 
Battle of Hastings, by Debon. Upstairs is the ‘‘ Collection Mancel,” 
containing among other paintings a portrait of Charlotte Corday, 
taken shortly before her execution, considered to be the only authentic 
likeness of her. 

Projecting into the Rue St. Pierre is the Church of St. Sauveur, 
14th cent., with a tower similar in shape to that of St. Pierre, but not 
crocketed. The exterior is profusely ornamented. ‘The interior con- 
sists of the united churches of St. Sauveur and St. Eustache. A hand- 
some double staircase leads up to the gallery. Near St. Sauveur, at 
No. 52 Rue St. Pierre, is a timber house, 15th cent. Behind St. 
Sauveur, in the narrow Rue de la Monnaie, is the house of the famous 
merchant of Caen, Etienne Duval, sieur de Mondrainville (d. 1578), in 

- which afterwards the Mint was established. It is in the Italian style, 

ornamented with turrets and oriel and dormer windows. At No. 81 

~ Rue de Geole is the Maison des Quatrans, 14th cent., a large but plain 
' timber-house. Farther up the same street is the Temple Protestant, 

In the Rue St. Jean, between St. Pierre and the railway station, is 
the Church of St. Jean (14th and 15th cents.), surmounted by a square 
tower, 148 ft., which inclines 64 ft. beyond the vertical line. The 

interior of the chnrch is 223 ft. long from east to west, and 118 ft. at 
the transepts. The width is 79 ft. From the centre rises an ela- 
borate lantern tower. ‘The tracery of all the windows is flamboyant, 
the richest being on those in the transepts and clerestory. A triforium 
with a beautiful balustrade extends round the church and under the 
lantern tower, which is one of the best parts of the edifice. 

From the oolite quarries in the neighbourhood of Caen, as well as 
from those in the neighbourhood of the village of Allemagne, that 
beautiful soft stone is procured which has been used in the construc- 
tion of Westminster Abbey, old London Bridge, Henry VII.’s chapel, 
and the cathedrals of Canterbury, Carlisle and Winchester. Em- 
bedded in the rock at Allemagne was discovered in 1817 the fossil 
erocodile in the Caen Museum of Natural History. The lace manu- 

- facture is on the decline in Caen. In Paris and in many parts of 
France the tourist may see advertised ‘‘Tripe 4 la Mode de Caen,” 
A 


a 
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which is tripe stewed in butter, mixed with little bits of calves’ feet 
The cider put upon the tables of the Caen hotels is well watered, 
nevertheless when fresh from the cellar and mixed with soda-water it 
forms a very refreshing drink. The central tower of St. Etienne 
should be ascended as soon as possible, to gain thereby a general view 
of the town and neighbourhood. 


The Bathing Stations near Caen 


CAEN ro CouRSEULLES BY RAIL 


See Maps, pp. i. and 113. COU a 

CAEN. Start from the principal railway station at the S.E. Re 
corner of the Plan; or from the subsidiary station of St. Martin N. W., 
east from the church of St. Nicolas (see plan). Consult Chaix’s Jndi- 
cateur (time-table), ‘The line extends first 148m. N. to Luc, and then 
5 m. westwards along the coast. After having passed the stations of 
Cambes and Mathieu, the train arrives at the quiet and half-hidden 
od DOUVRES (pop. 1648), rather a straggling village, mixed up as 
with gardens and fields, part being on the western and part on the 
eastern side of the railway, near the beautiful parish church, built at 
different periods from the 12th to the 16th cent. The spire (12th 
cent.) is light and graceful, and similar to that of St. Pierre in Caen. 
The choir is of the 14th and 15th cents. About half a mile farther is 
the village of La Delivrande (pop. 650). Hotels: Notre Dame: Bras 
@’Or, opposite the church. The present church was finished in 1878. 
It stands on the site of the first edifice, built over the spot where the 
“‘miracle- working” dark wood image called Notre Dame de la 
Delivrande was found, in the 7th cent., through the instrumentality of 
a sheep, which, instead of feeding with the others, spent its time in 
throwing up the earth with its feet and horns at this place, and 
although it ate nothing was the fattest of the flock. The attention of 
the Seigneur Baudouin, Comte de Bassin, having been called to this, 
he ordered men to dig into the ground, and thus discovered the image. 
Many thousand ‘‘de fideles” come here every year. 

Statuettes found in different parts of France have been described 
by M. Mazard, in his descriptive study of the ceramics of the Museum 
of Gallo-Roman Antiquities at St. Germain-en-Laye, as imitations of 
Greek and Roman statues. Some of them represent Latona the pro- 
tectress of mothers and nurses, others Lucina, who presided at accouche- 
ments, and others the goddesses Leda, Juno, and even Isis. De 
Caumont states that sometimes these have been taken for statues of 
the Blessed Virgin, and that in some places their discovery has been 
regarded as miraculous, and has given rise to pilgrimages. See Hre 
Gallo-Romaine, 2nd edition, p. 506, par. M. A. de Caumont ; Caen, 
1870. The goddess of maternity is represented by a female figure, 
nursing in some cases one infant and in others two, which for protec- 
tion during an invasion were probably hidden in the ground. 
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1 5. 
_ Luc-sur-Mer (pop. 1300), the nearest to Caen of the sea-bathing ey 


stations. Hote/s: Belle-Plage 100 rooms, pension 9 frs.: Petit Knfer 


8 frs.: St. Helene 7 frs.: Paris 7 frs. A road very much frequented 
during the season unites Lue with Langrune 1 m, and with 
St. Aubin 2 m. N.W. The church of Luc is of the 12th cent., but 
the windows and other parts have been reconstructed. ‘The Casino of 


Lue is one of the best in this region. United to Lue by villas, the 


next village W. is Langrune (pop. 880). Hote/s: H. Casino: Bellevue 
8 frs. per day: de la Mer 7 frs. Bathing cabins 30 c. Numerous 
farnished lodgings. Langrune has a handsome church, with a central 


- tower, surmounted with a pyramidical spire, partly of the 13th and 


partly of the 14th cent. The western entrance belongs to the 18th 
cent. The stained windows of the apse are modern. The beach of 


both Lue and Langrune is very flat. At Luc seaweed baths are given. 


An omnibus tram runs from Lue to Berniéres, 40 c. (see below). 
24 m. east from Luc is 

Lion-sur-Mer, pop. 1060, Hotels; Calvados, from 7 frs. : Bellevue, 
7to9frs. Numerous villas ; andagood clean beach. The nave and the 
fine tower of the parish church are of the 11th cent., and the choir of 
the 14th. The beautiful chateau of Lion (14th and 16th cents.) is 
situated in a very pretty park just outside the village (see p. 98). 


ics 
Eee ST. AUBIN (pop. 750). Hotels: Terrasse, 7 to 9 frs. : Aubin, os 


7 to 8 frs.: Marine: Belle Vue. Also a Casino with all the usual 
appurtenances. Wide, smooth beach bordered by a terrace 1315 yards 
long. Most of the houses are so close to the sea, that the bathers go 
to it from their bedrooms in their bathing costumes. In front are the 


 Egsart rocks ; where at low tide people go to gather mussels and catch 


crabs. One and a quarter mile farther west hy the rail, but not on 
the beach, is the village of Berniéres (pop. 800), with one of the best 
churches in Calvados. The nave belongs to the 11th and 12th 


- cents., the choir to the 14th, and the spire (like St. Pierre’s of Caen) 


to the 13th. It is 225 ft. high. In the chapel left from the altar is 


an ancient oil-painting on wood, representing the crucifixion. In 


colour and perspective it is an admirable work of art. 


COURSEULLES (pop. 1350). Hoteds: Paris 7 frs,: Etrangers 
7 frs.: and St. Pierre, close to the station. Near it the Post. The 
Bathing Establishment is by the side of the jetty. The water of the 
port is very shallow. The fishery and oyster-beds are valuable and 
productive, 

From Caen, the Steam Tram to Luc-sur-Mer, 15 m. N., and to 
Dives, 154 m. N.E., partly by canal and partly by coast. To go to 
tram station start from the south or high altar end of the Church of 
St. Pierre: walk up the Boulevard St. Pierre, oocupied by two covered 
markets with the Tour Guillaume between them, to the canal basin, 
Cross the bridge and walk down the east side of the basin to the 


_ projecting point between the basin and the canal—the site of the 
station. The first place passed in the tram is the Tour des Geng 


ES 
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d’Armes. Between Caen and Benouville are three small stations, Calix 
14 m., Herouville-Colombelles 24 m., Blainville 44 m., Benouville 
6} m. from Oaen or 82 minutes. Here passengers for Dives and the 
other stations eastward leave their tram and enter one which crosses 
the canal (see below). 

Ouistreham, 94 m., at the mouth of the Orne. Hotels: Calvados : 
Univers: Marine. Pop. 1354. From the 11th to the 14th cent. this 
port was of importance: a position, by aid of the canals, it has in 
some degree recovered. The port has five lighthouses. By the side 
of the jetty is an excellent beach, smooth sand without shingle. 

Riva-Bella, 10 m. from Clan consists principally of villas built 
along the beach, which is also good. Very little of Riva-Bella is seen 
from the tram. 11m., Colleville. 124 m., Hermanville with furnished 
lodgings much the same as Riva-Bella. 

13 m., Lion-sur-Mer (pop. 1060). Hotels: Belle Vue, 7 to 9 frs. : 
Calvados, same price: Grand. Hétel: Plage: Pavot. The little town 
is composed of two parts—Haut-Lion on a hill and Bas-Lion along the 
beach. Bas-Lion and Hermanville are really one, their beach is 
smooth and vast, the slope is gentle and there is only a little shingle. 
At certain times there is a great deal of seaweed, which emits an 
unpleasant odour. The nave of the parish church is of the 11th cent., 
the left aisle and right transept are modern, the rest is 14th cent. 
The chateau in Haut-Lion has remarkably high pyramid roofs (p. 97). 

15 m. from Caen by the steam tram is Luc-sur-Mer. This is the 
terminus of the Calvados steam tram, which here meets the branch 
railway from Caen, which starts either from the principal station at 
the 8.E. corner of the plan or from the station of St. Martin at the 
N.W. corner (see Plan). The two stations are connected by a branch 
line which passes the penitentiary of Beaulieu and the village of 
La Maladrerie. Change now into the train for Courseulles, 5 m. 
farther west (see p. 97). 

Steam Tram from Caen to Dives, 154 m. N.E., changing at Benou- 
ville, 64 m. from Caen or 32 minutes (see above), After crossing the 
canal and the river Orne the tram arrives at the village of Ranville, 
7m. from Caen, having a modern church with an ae tower. 8m., 
station for the villages Amfréville and Lécarde, 82 m., Sallenelles, 
where the tram generally makes the longest eal 104 m., Morville 
at the mouth of the Orne. 13 m. station for the villages ie Home 
(Grand Hotel: H. St. Marie) and Varaville, at which station the tram 
approaches the sea. 15 m. Cabourg station. The pretty town and 
bathing station of Cabourg (pop. 1865) is situated at the mouth of. 
the Dives on a great plain intersected in every direction by long 


4 Cabourg. Allemagne $9 


avenues of poplars. Hotels: Grand Hotel from 14 frs, per day: Ducs 

de Normandie from 10 frs. per day ; both on the beach and both wine 
extra. The H. Poste: Etoile: Nord are smaller houses. The Avenue 

de la Mer, consisting of large lime trees, passes the principal shops and 
leads directly to the Casino, A wide terrace, 1640 yards long, bordered 
by villas, rises from a beach, 4 miles in extent, of fine sand. On the 
terrace, the Casino and the Grand Hétel. 

153 m. N.E. from Caen by steam tram, and 144m. by rail S. W. from 
Trouville-Deauville station, is Dives. Those going in the direction tc 
Trouville change into the Dives station of the Chemins de Fer de 
YOnest. Both stations are near each other. . At both stations are, 
besides the buses from the Dives hotels, those also from Le Home and 
Cabourg. For Dives see p. 83 ; Trouville-Deauville to Dives, see p. 82. 

__ Villages in the neighbourhood of Caen.—Their diligences start from 
the Rue St. Pierre (Plan, p. 89). Two and a half miles W. from Caen 
_by the Bayeux road are the ruins of the Abbaye d’Ardennes, founded 
‘in 1121. The round-headed gateway is of the 13th-cent. To 
the left, at the extremity of the court, is a fine buttressed granary. 
The church, of the 13th and 14th cents., has neither transepts nor 
“tower, but a turret at each corner. 
_ 32m. 8S. from Caen, up the Orne, is the village of Allemagne 
(map, page i.), consisting of Upper and Lower Allemagne. Upper Alle- 
“magne has within its limits some of the best quarries of the Caen 
stone. The church is of the 11th and 12th cents., with insertions of 
the 16th and 17th, including the central tower and the short stone 
‘spire. The church of Lower Allemagne is of Early Norman work, and 
the tower, on the north side, is of the same style, but the spire is 
“probably of the 15th cent. Many ancient tombs and stone coffins 
Bare been found here, and the objects of art discovered within them 
have been deposited in the Antiquarian Museum of Caen. In this 
district was the old mill of Bourbillon, near which the Norman 
barons who had revolted against William in 1047 and had been 
defeated at the battle of Val-des-Dunes, tried to pass the Orne. 
“Robert Wace, the old Norman poet, in relating their rout, says that 
the carnage was so great that the dead bodies thrown into the Orne 
stopped the wheel of the mill of Bourbillon—‘‘ En osgne unt tant tres- 
buchié, e tant osiz é tant neié, ke li molins de Borbillon en étan- 
ehiérent ce dit on.” 
South from Allemagne is the village of Vieux, of Roman origin, with 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, a gymnasium and a hypocaust, while 
abundance of medals of the Upper Empire (among others of Crispina, 
wife of Commodus), Latin inscriptions and sarcophagi, have been 
frequently dug up amidst its ruins. The red-veined marble of Vieux 
is much esteemed in France, as are also the other marbles of this 
department ; which vary in colour from a dull white to gray and blue. 
Vieux marble was employed by Cardinai Richelieu in the construction 
of the Chapel of the Sorbonne. It was also used in building West- 
minster Abbey. 
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32 m. 8.E. from Caen is Ifs (pop. 900), with a fine church, partly 
Romanesque and partly Pointed Gothic of the 18th cent. Its elegant 
and light tower is a good specimen of thé prevailing style throughout 
the province. In this neighbourhood are many houses of the 16th cent. 

64 m. N.W. from Caen is the interesting chateau of Lasson, built 
about the time of Francis I., and situated in a park of 149 acres. 

11 m. N.W. from Caen by diligence by Lasson, is Creully 
(pop. 677). Inn: St. Martin; with feudal castle built at intervals 
from the 12th to the 16th cent. The dwelling portion is still 
inhabited. The market was built in the 17th cent., the church, with 
its long nave, in the 12th. Robert Hamon, one of the lords of 
Creully, was, for his bravery at the battle of Hastings, made by 
William, Count of Gloucester and Bristol. 

8 m. N. from Caen is the vast chateau of Fontaine-Henri, built 
in the 15th and 16th cents. In the grounds of the castle is a chapel 
of the 13th cent. Quite near the village of Fontaine-Henri is the 
village of Thaon (small deserted church chiefly of the 12th cent.) 

Branch line from Caen to Flers (p. 180) passes Thury-Harcourt (pop. 
1200)—Hotel de la Poste,* 7 fr.—a pleasantly situated little town with 
a fine 17th and 18th century chateau, situated above the lovely Orne. 
The district from here south to Clécy (Hotel Petit Suisse), for a distance 
of some ten miles, is known as the Norman Switzerland, and is full of 
attractive hill and river scenery. 


Continuation of Route Paris to Cherbourg (p. 88) 
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ee BRETTEVILLE-NORREY. Bretteville l’Orgueilleuse, with Br 


a fine church spire, lies roughly 4m. to the N. of the line; Norrey 
(pop. 400), 4m. to the S. Inn at station. Norrey has one of the 
most remarkable village churches in Calvados—chancel and nave of the 
18th cent., and the transepts perhaps a trifle later. The nave is com- 
paratively unimportant ; but the choir, though, of course, on a miniature 
scale, is quite on the lines of a cathedral, and the ambulatory, in particu- 
lar, is of extraordinary richness, owing to the great abundance of excellent 
carving. Notice the exquisite N. porech—though now sadly mutilated 
—the remarkably tall roofs of the two E. chapels, and the beautiful 
13th-cent. tower with its tall open lancets and unfinished spire. 


ss AUDRIEU (pop. 800), 1 m. 8. from station. The transept 70 


of the church has some good late Romanesque work, and there is a fine 
13th-cent. tower with an incomplete spire. N. from the church is 
the ancient castle De la Motte, containing a chapel dedicated in the 
13th cent. to St. Louis. Farther off, surrounded by pine trees, is the 
less ancient feudal castle. A coach at the station awaits passengers 
for Tilly-surs-Seulles, about 5 m. S. (pop. 950), in a pretty wooded 
valley. The parish church is passed nearly a mile before reaching 
Tilly, and is chiefly remarkable for its very fine 13th-cent, ‘saddle- 
back.” tower, though other parts of the building are Romanesque. In 
the centre of the village is the chapel of Notre Dame du Val, 12th cent. 
The large chateau was built in the 18th century. 
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‘ did ee (pop. 7900). Hotels: Luxembourg, 9 frs. : Lion ae 
fOr: H. Gare at Station. A pleasant, quiet town on the Orne, about 
5 miles from its mouth. It was an important Roman Station, the 
Neomagus Viducassium of Ptolemy, as is proved by the entries in 
_ the Itineraries, and by numerous Roman remains. The Cathedral is 
said to have been founded by one of the early Christian missionaries 
to this part of Normandy ; to have been burnt down in 1046 ; rebuilt 
by Bishop Odo, William the Conqueror’s half-brother, and consecrated 
in 1077 in the presence of the Duke and his Duchess Matilda and 
their two sons ; injured by fire in 1106 ; repaired by Bishop Harcourt 
(1143-1164) ; and nearly rebuilt by Henry de Beaumont, an English- 
_man, who died in 1205, and is buried in the choir. After Beaumont 
the work was continued to our own times, and only recently finished. 
The whole interior length of the church is 334 ft. ; width, 32% ft. ; 
and height, 75 ft. The transepts are 121 ft. in length and 36 ft in 
width. Bayeux is thus one of the smaller French cathedrals, but 
certainly it is one of the most beautiful—less beautiful, perhaps, than 
its neighbour, Coutances, but hardly to be rivalled elsewhere in 
~ Normandy. 
Externally the chief feature is the W. facade, which, like Coutances 
and St. Lo, possesses two spires. At the base are five recessed porches, 
_ three of which are furnished with doorways. Attached to the N. side 
_ of the N.W. tower is the Chapter House, in a very unusual position. 
At the base of the S.W. tower is an epitaph (13th cent.), believed to 
be on Isabella de Douvres, mistress of Robert of Gloucester, and sister 
- of Archbishop Thomas of York. Next to the W. front should be noticed 
the strange central tower, or spire—one hardly knows how best to 
- describe it—part of which, however, is modern. At the end of the 
_§. transept is another beautiful gateway, the sculpture of which 
"represents scenes from the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Between 
it and the S.W. tower is yet a third entrance (13th cent.), furnished 
with two immense doors of chestnut wood. 
Passing now to the interior it will be noticed that the nave con- 
sists of 8 bays, the two more westerly of which are 13th cent, and 
have no arcades; the remaining six of which have Romanesque 
arcades, with a 13th-cent. clerestory above—there is no proper triforium, 
but only a balustraded gallery. The clerestory, as is not uncommon 
in churches in France, is enriched with a double plane of tracery. 
The Romanesque work is extremely rich, with zig-zag, key, and beak- 
head ornament on the arches; and each of the spandrels has_a scale- 
like ornament. The levels of the whole church are very strange— 
there i is a descent of six steps from the W. door, and again of six steps 
- from the nave into the transepts andambulatory. On the other hand, 
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there is a single step up from the nave into the space below the 
crossing ; and two more steps up from the crossing to the chancel. 
The chancel itself is exceedingly beautiful (13th cent.), with a lovely, 
lofty triforium, though of no great depth. The spandrels of the 
main arcades are ornamented with circular sunk panels that are 
filled with tracery—somewhat like those in the nave at Coutances, 
The chevet consists of an apse, with a ring of five chapels—the Lady 
Chapel, as usual, larger than the rest, though not so disproportionate 
here as at Lisieux, for instance, or at Fécamp. The four piers of the 
main arcade of the apse consist of two large single columns, set back 
to back, and ornamented with much smaller side shafts. The 
bigger piers have been fluted like classical columns, but probably 
this is post-medival innovation. The rest of the choir piers, outside 
the chevet, are clusters of beautiful shafts. The fifty-two stalls in the 
choir, as well as the pulpit in the nave, date from the 16th cent., and — 
are of oak, richly carved. Underneath the choir is a crypt, possibly 
of the 7th cent., but more probably part of the church built by Odo. © 
This crypt was forgotten for ages ; it was discovered in 1412. The 
roof is supported on twelve short columns, with very curious capitals, — 
A peep can be got of the interior of the crypt through the openings 
from the choir aisles. All the wall-paintings belong to the 15th and 
16th cents., except one in the 8, transept, representing the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which is modern. Most of the coloured 
glass in the cathedral is modern, and later than 1848 ; but there seerns 
to be a little old glass in the centre window of the clerestory of the 
apse. The transepts date from the 14th cent., so that Bayeux is thus 
representative of all the great periods of French architecture, except 
the debased, though often picturesque, Flamboyant. It was in this 
church that William caused Harold to swear to support his claims to 
the crown of England (p. 9). From the central tower there is a magni- 
ficent view (1 f., or if more than one, 4 f. each). For the Chapter 
House and Crypt the fee is $ f., or 25 c, each person; for the Treasure, } f. 
Standing with the back to the main entrance into the church, the 
second street opposite to the right, the Rue de la Juridiction, leads 
straight up to a great square with trees; which on reaching, take a 
few yards left to a large doorway lettered ‘‘ Bibliothéque Publique,” in 
which is preserved under glass, on the ground floor immediately below 
the library, that remarkable piece of embroidery called the Bayeux 
Tapestry * attributed to Queen Matilda. It measures 230 ft. in length 
by 20 in. wide. ‘‘The ground-work is a strip of rather fine linen 
cloth, which, through age, has assumed the tinge of brown holland, 
1 Can be seen from 10 to 4. No fixed fee—gratuity. 


_ bound down at intervals with cross fastenings. 
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The stitches consist of lines of coloured worsted laid side by side, and 
The parts intended to 
represent flesh (the face, hands, or naked legs of the men) are left un- 
touched by the needle. The first portion of it is somewhat injured, 
and the last five yards are very much defaced. The colours chiefly 
used by the fair artiste are dark and light blue, red, pink, yellow, 
buff, and dark and light green. Perspective and light and shade are 
wholly disregarded. The artiste, modestly mistrusting her own 
powers, has usually affixed an inscription in Latin to each subject, the 


more fully to explain her intention.” 


(See the Bayeaux Tapestry, 


~ Elucidated, by J. C. Bruce.) It contains fifty-eight groups. 


1. “Edward Rex.” King Edward on 
his throne bids Harold go and tell Duke 
William that he will be one day king of 
England. 

2. “Ubi Harold dux Anglorum et sui 
milites equitant ad Bosham.” Harold 
and his men rideto Bosham. Harold has 
upon his fist a falcon, a mark of nobility. 
It is not hooded, as that custom was not 
introduced till about the year 1200. 
Bosham, the place of embarkation, is a 
small seaport near Chichester, and was 
the property of Harold. 

8. “Ecclesia.” Harold entering Bos- 
ham church to supplicate the divine 
blessing on his enterprise. 

In the adjoining house a feast is being 


_ indulged in, interrupted, however, by a 


- 


messenger who informs them that the 
boats are ready. 

Harold, less his nether garments, wades 
into the sea with his falcon on his fist 
and one of his dogs below hisarm., At 
this period men, neither in France nor 
England, covered the head, except for 
defensive purposes in the day of battle. 

4, Harold at sea. 

5. “Harold.” Harold, aloneina boat, 
is preparing to pay his respects to Count 
Guy de Ponthieu. 

6. Helandson the territory of Ponthieu. 

7 ‘Hic apprehendit Wido Haroldum 
et duxit eum at Belrem et ibi eum tenuit.” 
Here Guy seized Harold and, 8. led him 
to Beaurain, where he detained him 
prisoner. Beaurain is 7 m. east from 
Montreuil, see p. 158. Harold carries 
his falcon reversed. 

9. ‘‘Ubi Harold et Wido parabolant,” 
where Harold and Guy converse. Harold 


is in a slightly inclining posture, and the 
point of his sword is to the ground. 

10. ‘ Ubi nuntii Willelmi Ducis vene- 
runtad Widoné.” Where Duke William’s 
messengers came to Guy, to beg him to 
set Harold at liberty; 11. but their 
request being refused William sends two 
armed knights to enforce his demand. 

12. “Hie venit nuntius ad Wilgelmum 
Ducem.” Here a messenger came to 
Duke William, informing him of the suc- 
cess of the mission. 

13. ‘‘Hie Wido adduxit Haroldum ad 
Wilgelmum Normannorum Ducem.” 
Here Guy led Harold to William, Duke 
of the Normans. The heads of both 
falcons look forward this time. 

14. William now goes with Harold to 
his palace—probably at Rouen. 

15, ‘Ubi unus clericus et Alfgyva,” 
where a clerk and Zlfgyva (converse)— 
a transaction of which the chroniclers 
have given no account. 

16. ‘Hic Willem Duxet exercitus ejus 
venerunt ad Monté Michaelis,” Here 
Duke William and his army came to Mt. 
St. Michael, for Conan, Duke of Brit- 
tany, had declared war against him. 

17. “Et hic transierunt flumen Cos- 
nonis,” and here they crossed the river 
Couesnon ; butas the bed is treacherous, 
most of them dismount. In spite of all 
their precautions two of them sink into 
the quicksand, whom Harold rescues— 
“‘ Hic Harold Dux trahebat eos de arena.” 

18, Then they came to Dol, ‘et vene- 
runt ad Dol,” and Conan retreats, ‘et 
Conan fuga vertit.” 

19. ‘Hie milites Willelmi ducis pug- 
nant contra Dinantes, 20, et Cunan claves 
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porrexit.” William’s soldiers attack 
Dinan, and Conan reached out the keys 
(upon a lance). 

21. “Hie Wilelm dedit Haroldo arma.” 
Here William gave arms to Harold. (The 
honours of knighthood are conferred by 
William upon Harold.) 

22. “*Willelmus venit Bagias.” William 
came to Bayeux. 

283. Ubi Harold sacramentum fecit 
Willelmo duci.” Harold swearing to sup- 
port William’s claim to the throne of 
England. His hand is on a chest full of 
relics. 

24. ‘*Hic Harold Dux reversus est ad 
Anglicam terram.” Here Harold the Har] 
returned to England. 

25. ‘Ht venit ad Edwardum Regem,” 
and came to Edward the King, who repri- 
mands him. 

26. Next follows a view of the church 
of St. Peter at Westminster, built by 
Edward in 1065, and in which he was 
buried. 

“Tic portatur corpus Eadwardi Regis 
ad ecclesiam, S@i Petri Apli.” Here King 
Edward is carried to the church of St. 
Peter the Apostle. 

27. ‘‘Hic Hadwardus Rex in lecto allo- 
quit fideles.” Here King Edward on his 
bed addresses his faithful attendants. 

28. ‘Bt hie defunctus est.” And here 
he is dead, 

29. ‘Hie dederunt Haroldo corona 
regis.” Here they gave Harold the crown 
of the king. 

80. ‘‘ Hic residet Harold Rex Anglorum 
Stigant ArchiepS.” Hereis seated Harold, 
king of the English. On his left hand is 
Stigant the archbishop. 

81. The people pay homage. 

82. ‘‘Isti mirant stella.” They wonder 
at the star. Probably Halley’s comet, 
which is said to have appeared with 
great splendour in 1066. 

83, Harold prepares for war. 

84, ‘Hic navis Anglica venit in terram 
Willelmi Ducis.” Here an English ship 
came to the land of Duke William. 

85. “Hie Willelm Dux jussit naves 
edificare.” Here Duke William orders 
ships to be built. 

Then after the cutting down trees and 
the building of ships comes 

86. ‘‘Hic trahunt naves ad mare.” 
Here they draw the vessels to the sea. 


Queen Matilda’s Tapestry 


87. ‘‘Isti portant armas ad naves; et 
hic trahunt carrum cun vino et armis.’ 
Here armour is brought to the ships; 
and here a cart with wine and arms. 

88. Hic Welelm Dux in magno navigio 
mare transivit et venit ad Pevense.” 
Here Duke William in a large ship crossed 
the sea and arrived at Pevensey. 

89. Hic exeunt caballi de navibus ec 
hic milites festina verunt Hestinga 40, 
ut cibum raperentur.” Here the horses 
disembark, and here the soldiers hurry 
forward to Hastings to seize food. 

41. “Hic est Wadard.” Wadar, one of 
William’s staff, superintends the pro- 
visioning of the army. 

42. ‘* Hie coquitur caro et hic minis- 
traverunt ministri.” Here the food is 
being cooked, and here the attendants 
have served the viands. 

43. ‘“‘Hic fecerunt prandium et hic 
episcopus cibu: et potu: benedicit.” Here 
they have made ready the dinner, and 
here the bishop blesses the meat and 
drink. 

44, “Odo Eps: Robert:” William 
in consultation with his two uterine 
brothers—Odo, Archbishop of Bayeux, 
and Robert, Count of Mortaine. 

45. As the result—‘‘Iste jussit ut 
foderetur castellum at Hestenga.” He 
has ordered an entrenchment to be dug 
at Hastings. Over the castle is written 
Ceastra—the camp. 

46. ‘Hie nuntiatum est Willelmo de 
Harold.” Here news is brought to 
William respecting Harold. 

47. “Hic domus incenditur.” 
house is set fire to. 

“Wie milites exierunt de Hestenga.” 
Here the soldiers have left Hastings. 

48. Et venerunt ad prelium contra 
Haroldum Rege:” And are come to do 
battle against King Harold. 

49. ‘Hic Willelm: Dux _ interrogat 
Vital: si vidisset exercitii Haroldi.’ 
Here Duke William asks Vitalis if he had 
seen Harold's army. 2 

50. “Iste nuntiat Haroldum Regé de 
exercitu Willelmi: Ducis.” This man 
brings word to Harold the king respect- 
ing Duke William’s army. 

51. ‘* Hie Willelm : Dux alloquitur suis 
militibus ut prepararent se viriliter et 
sapienter ad prelium contra Anglorum 
exercitii,” Here Duke William exhorts 
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his soldiers to prepare manfully and 
prudently for battle against the army of 
the English. 

52. ‘Hic ceciderunt Lewine et Gyrd 
fratres Haroldi regis.” Here fell Leofwin 
and Gurth, the brothers of Harold the 
King. 

53. Then follows the heat and fury of 
the battle, and is labelled ‘‘ Hic ceci- 
derunt simul Angli et Franci in prelio.” 
Here the English and French fell to- 
gether in the battle. 

54. Hie Odo: Ep§: baculu tenens 
confortat pueros.”” Here Odo holding a 
staff exhorts the soldiers. 


55. “Hic est Dux Wilel.” Here is 
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Duke William, who raises his visor to 
show his men he is not dead as reported. 

56. ‘“* Hic Franci pugnant et ceciderunt 
qui erant cum Haroldo.” Harold’s men 
cut to pieces. 

57. ‘‘ Hic Harold Rex interfectus est.” 
Here King Harold is slain. 

58. ‘Et fuga verterunt Angli.” And 
the English took to flight. 

There was formerly about half a yard 
more of the tapestry, which was lost 
before it was secured in the glass case. 
It is swpposed to have represented the 
closing scene of the conquest, the coro- 
nation of William as King of England. 


The library contains upwards of 30,000 vols., the-seals of Lothaire 
(820-855), and of William the Conqueror, and a collection of Gallo- 


Roman antiquities. 


At the foot of the stair leading up to the library 


is the Cloche de Fontenailles, cast in 1202. 
Among the ancient houses the most remarkable is No. 4, Rue St. 


Malo, a building (15th and 16th cents.) covered with statues. 


Next 


it, on the right and on the left, are other two houses of the same date. 

A steam tram now runs from Bayeux to Port-en-Bessin 64 m. N. 
To Arromanches 74 m. N.E. To Asnelles 9 m. N.E. (p. 106). To 
St. Laurent-Plage-d’Or, 11 m. N. W. 


Port-en-Bessin (pop. 1350). 


other on the quay. Tram from Bayeux. 


Hotels: Lion d’Or: Europe, next each 


Fare 1 fr., time 1 hr A 


great fishing village with a large harbour protected by two long horse- 
shoe granite jetties, with a pier in the centre on which is the fish- 
market. On the eminence behind it is a chapel with a statue of Mary, 
and a little higher a signal station commanding an extensive view of 
the coast. The road between Bayeux and Port-en-Bessin is bordered 
by poplars ; but many have a very stunted appearance. It was at Port- 
en-Bessin that Eudes, brother of Guillaume and bishop of Bayeux, 
constructed the ships he sent to Dives (see p. 83). 

Arromanches (pop. 450). Hotels: Chemin-de-Fer: Marine: Nord. 
Many small furnished houses to let from 400 to 600 franes for the 
season. Casino. Situated on the sea in a well-sheltered valley with 
numerous villas. When the tide is low Asnelle can be approached 
by the beach, 14m. Prawns and crabs are abundant on the rocks, 
which here, by erosion, assume singular forms. Tents for the 
sands, 5 frs. per week. Numerous pleasant walks and drives in the 
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neighbourhood. 44 m. W. from Arromanches is Longues (pop. 
900), with, in the neighbourhood, the ruins of the Abbey of Longues, 
founded in 1168 by Hugues Wac. All that exists of the church is the 
choir and part of the transept. A portion of the buildings still remains. 

Asnelles (pop. 400), situated less than a mile from the sea by a 
pleasant road. Hotels: Grand Hotel: Repos : Belle Plage. Furnished 
lodgings. Not only is the beach good, but the reef of the Calvados 
rocks keeps the sea here smooth in boisterous weathers. 


176} 4 453 
~~ LE-MOLAY-LITTRY, station. Jnn: Hotel de la Gare. —— 


Coach for Littry (pop. 1986) among coal-pits 2m. 8. Coach also for 
Treviéres 74 m. N. (pop. 1040). dna: Lion d’Or. Situated among 
dairy farms at the confluence of the Tortonne with the Aure. The 
whole of the parish church, 12th cent., has been altered by repairs, 
excepting the tower with its octagonal spire, which sheds a beauty 
over the entire edifice. From Trevitres 2 m. N. is Formigny (pop. 
800). About 300 yards beyond the bridge take the broad road left, 
which continue to the crucifix, where turn to the left and walk up the 
village of Formigny. At the farther end of the village is a small chapel 
built in 1486 to commemorate the battle. A little higher up the road 
is the shaft of a column bearing an inscription, much mutilated, stat- 
ing that ‘‘Ici fut livrée la bataille de Formigny le 15th Avril 1450 
sous la régence de Charles VII.” At Formigny took place the great 
battle by which the kings of England were bereft of their possessions 
in Normandy. The English, commanded by Sir Thomas Kyriel, an 
Agincourt hero, were after a violent struggle defeated by the two com- 
bined armies of France under the Due de Richemont, Constable of 
France, and the Comte de Clermont. By a subsequent treaty the 
English occupation of Normandy ceased. See maps, pp. i. and 113. 


oa LISON JUNCTION. Branch to Folligny, 473 m. S. W., pass- * 
ing Saint Lo, 12 m. S. (pop. 11,000). Hotels: at station, the 
Univers. In the high town, near the post and telegraph office, the H. 
Normandie. Temple Protestant in the Champ de Mars. St. Lo covers 
the slopes and summit of a hill rising 108 ft. above the Vire. On the 
top is Notre Dame, and farther east Ste. Croix. The original name of 
the town was Ste. Croix, which in honour to St. Laud, Bishop of — 
Coutances in the 6th cent., was changed in 1202 into St. Lo, at which 

time the church of Notre Dame was commenced. ‘The twin towers of 
the facade, 15th cent., although similar, differ in various details, 
and are not of the same date. The square basement of each becomes 
octagonal, crowned with an octagonal pierced spire. Between them is 
a low pediment, and below, 3 large traceried windows over 3 recessed 
portals. On the north side is a beautiful stone pulpit. The interior 
is 243 ft. long, 181 ft. wide, and 59 ft. high. Many of the windows 
have fragments of 16th-cent. glass. To the left of the entrance is the 
miraculous image of the Vierge du Pilier: the child is caressing play- 
fully its mother. The picture forming the reredos of the first chapel 
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right side of choir, represents the death of Thomas & Becket. From 
the terrace in front of the church is a good view of the valley of 
the Vire. Near the terrace is one of the best of the old houses. 
Below, in the Rue des Halles, is the church of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (now the corn-market), founded in the 12th cent., but 
nearly rebuilt in 1630. In the interior short round piers sup- 
port Early Pointed arches. When Thomas & Becket was passing 
through the town, having been solicited by the monks to name 
the church then in process of building, he recommended that it 
should be dedicated to the first saint who should shed his blood for. 
the good of the Catholic Church. He himself was assassinated in 
1171, and the church was accordingly dedicated in his name after his 
canonisation. At the top of the Rue des Halles is the picture gallery. 

At the east end of Notre Dame is the Hétel de Ville, containing the 
library. In the vestibule is a Roman votive altar, on which is a bust 
by Pradier of the painter Le Verrier. Opposite the Hotel de Ville is _ 
the Palais de Justice, and to the left the Prefecture. Beyond, east- 
wards, are the Champ de Mars and a large Haras or government depdt 
of stallions on the site of the once celebrated abbey-of Ste. Croix. By 
the side of the establishment is the church of Ste. Croix, constructed 
in the 11th cent., but rebuilt in 1860. ; : 

St. Lo was strongly fortified during the time of the Norman dukes, 
and through all the Middle Ages. In 1141 Geoffrey of Anjou held it 
against Stephen ; in 1346 it was burned by Edward III., together with 
many other places in the Cétentin. It was taken by the Huguenots in 
1562, but recaptured from them by a large force of Breton troops the 
same year. The Maréchal de Matignon strengthened its fortifications, 
but at the end of the war of the Ligue it submitted to Hefri IV. The 
greater part of the fortifications have disappeared and been replaced 
by public promenades bordered with trees.. 

Coach from station daily to Torigny, 104 m. S. (pop. 2000). Jnns: 
Angleterre: Lion d’Or, The mansion, built here in the 16th cent. by 
Marshal Jacques de Matignon, is now the Hotel de Ville. It contains 
some good tapestry and portraits of contemporaries of the marshal, 

About 5m, N.H, from St. Lois Cerisy-la-Forét (pop. 1900). Inn: 
Lion d’Or, on the western borders of a forest. This was the seat of an 
important monastery, of which the abbey church is now used for 
parochial purposes. It was founded by Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
in 1030. In consequence of his setting out for the East it was left 
unfinished at his death, but was completed and dedicated by his son, 
William the Conqueror. The church is cruciform, with a circular 
apse, central tower, and aisles running all round. The transepts are 
arched off from the nave, as at St. Georges de Bocherville, and the 
nave has itself been shortened and a modern front added—otherwise 
the whole of the edifice is of the original date, 11th cent., and is 
as plain and grand in its simplicity as St. Etienne of Caen. The abbot 
of Cerisy was patron of the church of St. Mary in Jersey. 

To the E.is Balleroy (pop.1110), with lace manufactures, a castle built 
in 1636, and church in 1651. Coach between Balleroy and Bayeux, 1 fr. 
For continuation of route between Paris and Cherbourg see under Neuilly, p. 110 
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18 m, §.W. from St. Lo is Coutances (pop. 7500). Hotels: * de la 
Gare at the station; France: Angleterre. Coach to Coutainville by 
Tourville and Agon, 1} fr., 8m. W._ Coutances, the Cosedia of the 
Celts, and Castra Constantine of the Romans, stands on an eminence 
between the streams Soulle and Bulsard, 64m. from the Channel. The 
first large building met with in walking up the street from the hotels 
is the church of St. Nicolas, dating principally from the 14th cent., but 
portions are of the 16th. The dome over the transept was built in the 
18th cent. In the chapel behind the altar is an image of the Virgin, 
15th cent. 

Situated in the highest part of the town is the Cathedral—certainly 
one of the most beautiful of all the smaller cathedrals of France. The 
present edifice was built principally in the 13th cent. The entire 
length is 312 ft.; width, 112 ft. ; and height, 774 ft. Externally 
the best feature is the W. facade, well seen from the spacious square 
in front of it. This consists of two very graceful spires, 254 ft. high. 
Notice also the very unusual octagonal tower that rises over the 
central crossing. Passing the W. door, we first enter the nave (7 bays), 
distinguished by its very rich and beautiful triforium, the main 
spandrels of which are decorated, as at Bayeux, by panels of exquisite 
pattern work, or foliage, Notice also the open balustrades at the 
foot of both triforium and clerestory. Since these, however, are 
interrupted at frequent intervals by vaulting shafts that rise from the 
ground, the general effect is strongly vertical. All this is lovely 13th- 
cent. work ; but the chapels on each side of the aisles of the nave are 
14th-cent. additions. hese are divided from one another by unglazed 
traceried openings—a very unusual arrangement. The variety of design 
in Coutances cathedral is probably unrivalled ; each of these twelve 
chapels has an outer window, and each has a beautiful double piscina, of 
entirely different pattern. The transepts are also 13th cent., and some 
of the windows have double planes of tracery. At the S. of the S, 
transept is an exquisite 13th-cent. chapel that ends towards the E. in a 
polygonal apse. The position is very unusual. The chancel has no 
triforium, the arches of the main arcade being here much loftier than 
those in the nave—the clerestory descending much lower. There is 
however, a balustrade that is typically French, running along the base 
of the latter ; and the clerestory itself has a double plane of tracery, In 
the apse, the clustered columns of the main arcade are replaced by tall 
coupled columns, as at Bayeux. The chancel hasa curious second aisle 
the apsidal part of which possesses small three-sided chevet chapels, as 
well as a much larger Lady Chapel, in the usual place at the extreme 
E. end. In the chancel is some good 13th-cent. glass. Notice the_ 
exquisite Virgin and Child in the Lady Chapel, and the effigy of a 
bishop on the N. of the chancel. 

_ Beyond the cathedral is St. Pierre—more interesting outside than 
in. Notice the two effective towers, of which the central lantern is 
pure Renaissance. Most of the church is 15th cent., and there are 
some relics of 16th cent. glass. There are two rows of stalls (17th 
cent.). The pulpit (1723) comes from the abbey of La Luzerne. 
Near the fagade of the cathedral is, at No. 2 Rue Quesnel 
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Moriniére, the entrance into the public gardens, a most delightful 
retreat, commanding extensive views. Below, to the right, is the 
aqueduct. 

_Just outside the town, at the foot of the hill, on the road to Tour- 
ville and Agon (H. Burnel), and beyond the village of Piliers, are five 
arches, and five piers without arches, the remains of an aqueduct built 
in the 13th cent. on the foundations of one constructed by the Romans. 
40 m. S. from Lison: 28 m. 8. from St. Lo: 10 m. 8. from Coutances : 
and 74 m. N. from Folligny junction, is Cerences station. Omnibus 
awaits passengers for Cerences, 50 c., and for Bréhal, 75 c. Coach also 
for Gavray, 1 fr. Private vehicle from station for Hambye, 8 frs. 

Cerences. Jnns: at station, H.Ouest: in town, H. Londres. Pleas- 
antly situated on the Sienne. 

Three and three-quarter miles W. by coach, at the junction of 6 
roads, is Bréhal (pop. 1600). Jnns: Croix d’Or: Soleil-Levant. About 
2m. N.W. from Bréhal is Bricqueville, with a wide smooth beach. 

Train to Regnéville from Orval-Hyenville, the next station to 
Coutances towards Folligny. Pop. 1650. A little port with large 
oyster beds. 

Two miles S. from Regnéville is Montmartin-sur-Mer (pop. 1100), 
with Inns. With marble quarries, important vegetable gardens, and 
an excellent beach. c 

Nine miles E. from Cerences, by an almost straight road, is Hambye- 
Bourg, passing Lengronne, 24 m. E., whence a road ramifies to Gavray. 
Hambye-Bourg (pop. 2500), Jnn: Cheval Blane, is situated on an emi- 
nence 11 m. S. of Coutances, and 14 from the river Sienne. On the 
summit stood the castle, still surrounded by the lower part of the 
outer wall, constructed of rudely hewn or rather broken flat stones, 
built up one upon the other very much in the style of similar walls in 
ancient British camps. On the enclosed plateau are the remains of a 
tower, 10th or 11th cent., and part of an inner wall or rampart. This 
was undoubtedly the place to which the Lord of Hambye, the hero of 
the Jersey legend, belonged. A powerful baron of Hambye accompanied 
Duke William to the conquest of England. The oppressor of the 
island was in all probability some tyrant pirate, whose name was 
handed down to posterity as a destructive serpent or dragon, blasting 
with its breath everything it touched. In those times, too, men 
frequently derived their names from their profession or from some 
marked quality, moral or physical. 

The houses around the site of the castle form the Bourg ; the village 
with the parish church is a mile distant. The church is a sombre- 
looking granite edifice, of which the triple choir may date from the 
12th cent., and the nave much later. By the N. side of the choir 
rises a plain massive tower. 

At Gerences station coach for Gavray, 5 m. E. on the Sienne, fare 
1 fr. Gavray, pop. 1340 Jun: Lion d'Or. From Gavray a very 
pretty road by the Haye-Comtesse and the Abbaye extends to Hambye- 
Bourg, 6 m.N.E. A little way beyond La Haye, where the old bridge 
crosses the Sienne, there is a public-house ; where leave for a little the 
vehicle and walk up by the side of the river to the ruins of the Abbey 
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of Hambye. Of the original conventual buildings, said to have been 
founded by the widow of the unfortunate Baron Hambye, scarcely 
the foundations may be said to remain; but of the august and elegant 
church, still noble even in its ruins, sufficient remain to attest its 
ancient splendour. The roof is gone. Of the nave there are only 
parts of the walls with slender vaulting shafts running up them. The 
transepts are short and narrow, but very lofty. In the centre are 
elegant octagonal piers 75 ft. high, on which rest the arches which 
support the large central square tower. The apse is five-sided. The 
choir has still eight handsome columns with round shafts and Corinth- 
ian capitals. The tombs of Louis d’Estouteville and his wife, buried 
here, were destroyed at the Revolution of 1793. The more modern of 
the conventual buildings are occupied by a farmer. The abbey church 
founded by William Paynel, a Lord of Hambye, in 1145, was repaired 
in the 15th cent. by the last heiress of the family, Jeanne Paynel, who 
with her husband Louis d’Estouteville defended so bravely Mount 
St. Michael against the English in the 15th cent. The Seigneurs of 
Hambye belonged to the family of Paynel or Pagnel or Parnell, a 
branch of which gave its name to Newport Pagnel in Buckinghamshire. 
Return to the old bridge and take the broad road which leads to 
Hambye, nearly 2m. N. The whole road from Gavray to Hambye by 
the abbey is beautiful. 

Four and a quarter miles S.E, from Hambye is Percy (pop. 2500), 
on an affluent of the Sienne. The coach running between St. Lo and 
Villedieu passes through Percy, halting at a café near a poor inn. This, 
the cradle of the Earls of Northumberland, is pleasantly situated on 
an eminence in the midst of a picturesque country. Of the church the 
oldest parts are the walls of the choir and the square tower on the S, 
side, 11th cent. The nave has been rebuilt. Coach from Perey to 
Villedieu, 6} m. S., and 93 m. E. by rail from Folligny (p. 186). 

1874 
oy NEUILLY, church 13th cent. Branch 5 m. N. to ee 

Isigny. Hotels: France: Commerce: Aigle d’Or. By the union 
of the Aure and Vire, it has a little port with a canal to the sea. The 
parish church, commenced in the 18th cent., was finished in the 18th. 
The butter of Isigny is considered the best in France. The surrounding 
farms are classed according to the quality of the butter they produce, 
in much the same way as the vineyards of Medoc are classed according 
to the quality of their wine; with this difference, that the quality of 
the butter does not depend entirely on the soil, but also on the cow 
itself. The meadows are covered with the ordinary wild grasses, con- 
taining a pretty large intermixture of buttercups; which, however, 
the cows eschew as long as possible. Butter-lovers should endeavour 
to visit Isigny on a Wednesday, when the weekly butter-market is 
held, and when the finest quality can be tasted in perfection. The 
milk-pails are of bright brass lined with tin, in forms resembling jars, 
which protrude in the centre, but are narrow at the mouth. 

Steam tram between Isigny and Grandcamp 64 m. N., fare 1 fr. 
Grandcamp, pop. 1800. Inn: Croix-Blanche, the dining-room of which 
is adorned by the works of many painters. On the beach are a few oyster. 
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4 beds, and out at sea the Grandcamp rocks, the haunt of lobsters and 
conger eels. Less than 1 m. from Grandcamp, on an eminence 72 ft. 
above the sea, is Maisy, with church chiefly of the 13th cent., but the 
tower, one of the highest and most remarkable in the neighbourhood, 
belongs to the 14th. 


198 CARENTAN (pop. 3968). Inns: Angleterre in the main * 
street : Commerce near the station. Both 7 frs. per day (meat break- 
fast, dinner with cider, room and service). Rail between Carentan and 
Isigny 124 m. E., changing at Neuiily. Carentan is a port of con- 

___ siderable importance on the Baie des Veys at the junction of the Douve 

with the Taute. Like Isigny and all the towns and villages around 

: the Baie des Veys, the principal trade of Carentan is in fresh butter, 
for which it is famous. It is also the centre of the district which 
produces the best trotting horses. 

The large building, 16th cent., near the station, was originally a 
nunnery, then it became a barrack for soldiers, and then a school. 

The best features of Carentan church are the tower and spire—very 
beautiful 14th cent. The rest of the church seems chiefly a mixture of 
14th and 15th cent. work—probably the chancel is later than the nave ; 
but the crossing is certainly Romanesque, and probably also the W. 
doorway. Notice, outside, the shallow but good S. porch ; inside, the 
great display of beautiful unrestored glass (14th and 15th eents.) ; the 
curious, finely carved pulpit with a spiral pedestal (17th cent.) ; and 
the Renaissance stalls and screen-work of the chancel. 

The view from the tower is one of extensive flat meadows inter- 
sected by trees and canals in straight lines, and sleepy crooked streams 
slipping silently their dark-coloured water into the hazy sea. 

In 1017 Carentan was included in the dower of Judith of Brittany on 

_ theoecasion of her marriage with Richard, Duke of Normandy, Henry I. 

came here in 1106, before the battle of Tinchebray, for he was Count of 

the whole district, then called Le Clozet du Costentin; and after his 
death the town was held for the Empress Maud against Stephen. It 
was taken and burnt by Edward III. in 1346. In 1417 Talbot and the 
Duke of Gloucester overran this part of Normandy, and took this town, 
which remained in possession of the English till the treaty of peace 
and evacuation consequent on the battle of Formigny (p. 106). 

Railway from Carentan to Coutances, 41 m. S., passing St. Lo, 23 

m. 8. (see maps, pp. i, and 113), ; 
293 GHEF-DU-PONT. Opposite station isalittle Inn. The village, 2 
which is very small, has some good apple trees in the orchards. On 
the road by the side of the inn, a finger-post indicates the direction and 
distance to 8. Mere-Eglise, 8 kil. (2 miles), and to 8. Marie-du-Mont, 
8% kil. (54 miles). No bus at station, but an occasional char-d-bane, 
8. Mere-Eglise (pop. 1350). Church 12th to 14th cent. 8S. Marie- 
du-Mont. Inn: Soleil du Midi. On an eminence commanding 
extensive views. Omnibus to Carentan. 
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of the principal towns of the Cétentin. Like Carentan and other 
towns in this part of Normandy, it suffered all the vicissitudes of war 
in the struggles between the Norman dukes and their barons; then 
between the kings of France and England ; and at last between the 
contending parties in the religious wars of the 16th cent. It was sacked 
by Edward III. in 1346, passed afterwards to Charles the Bad, King of 
Navarre, with all the Cétentin ; was taken by the English in 1417, 
and did not again revert to the French till after the battle of Formigny, 
in 1450. Montgomery defended Valognes against the Catholics till his 
overthrow at Domfront, but it yielded to Henri IV. after the battle 
of Ivry. In the reign of Louis XIV. its fortifications were demolished. 
There is an excellent museum here of local antiquities, rich in Roman 
remains from Alleaume and other places. Among the relics of ancient 
times is an interesting sarcophagus found at Lieusaint. The public 
library contains 20,000 vols. 

Between the two inns is the parish church, 14th and 15th cents. 
presenting a curious medley of apsidal chapels, gables, towers and 
pinnacles, bordered by a neat balustrade. At the N.E. end rises a 
square-gabled tower, and from the centre of the transept an elongated 
octagonal dome added in 1612, and connected with the tower by a 
short gallery. 

The first street (right) from the H.du Louvre, the Rue St. Malo, 
leads to the village and church of Alleaume. The church, 13th cent., 
is cruciform, Early Pointed, with square-gabled tower at N.E. end. 
Below, at the mill, cross the small bridge and walk up the lane 
between hedgerows, with primroses, hart’s tongue and other ferns, to 
the place where four roads meet. Here to the left behind the hedge 
are the scanty ruins, covered with ivy, of the castle where William the 
Conqueror was staying when the revolt broke out of the Norman barons 
(1047), headed by Neal, Viscount of the Cotentin. Having been 
warned by his fool in the night, he rose and rode for his life to Falaise 
castle, his favourite stronghold. 

54 m. S.W. from Valognes is the village of Colomby with a hand- 
some church, 13th cent., having in the centre a tower with lancet 
windows, from which rises an elegant spire with turrets. 

Rail from Valognes to Barfleur 224 m. N.E., by St. Martin 5} m., 
Quinéville 9 m., Quettehou 133 m., and St. Vaast 15 m. (page 121). 

The village of Quinéville occupies an eminence rising from a beach 
12 m. long. Castle 18th cent. and monument 16 ft. high, called the 
Grande-Cheminée. From an eminence to the N. of this village James II. 
witnessed the engagement between the French and English navies. 

St. Vaast, Inn: H. de France, is a decayed seaport, with long and 
substantial but deserted piers, miles of well-constructed breakwaters, 
and extensive but empty beds for the breeding of oysters on a spacious 
sloping beach, which now yields little more than shrimps, cockles and 
sand-eels, At the north end of the beach on an island accessible at 
low water is Fort Tatihou, and at the south end Fort La Hougue. 
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Both have been adapted to modern requirements, and furnished with 
new guns, It was off Fort La Hougue that the engagement between 
the French and English fleets took place in 1692. Relics of the ships 
are still occasionally found in the sandy beach. 

- For Fort La Hougue, follow from the station the breakwater 655 
yards long ; but at the entrance a ticket declares ‘‘ Defense d’entrée 
dans le Fort.” ~ 

The French fleet was assembled here for an invasion of England in 
favour of James II, ; and Russell had been bribed by the French Court 
not to attack the French fleet, just in the same way as Marlborough, 
on another occasion, accepted a bribe to betray the secret of the English 
expedition against Brest to the French Court. This was known at 
Versailles and St. Germain ; and, in expectation of the event, James 
IL. went down to this part of Normandy, and stationed himself on the 
hill above Quinéville to see the manceuvres, Hither Russell was sus- 
pected by his officers, and dared not oppose them, or else he thought 
it more advantageous to break his pledge, and the consequence was 
that the English fleet attacked the French in earnest. 

King James, who was himself an English admiral of renown, and 
had gained the great naval victory over the Dutch on the coast of 
Suffolk, was so excited by the brave conduct of the English boats’ 
crews, that he could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ See how my English sailors 
fight !” though conscious that success was the destruction of his hopes. 
—For Barfleur seep. 121. 
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in village near church. From Sottevast the coast line extends 454 
m. §. to Coutances, passing Bricquebec 5 m. S., St. Sauveur-le- 
Vicomte 13 m., La Haye-du-Puits 214 m., Lessay 264’m., and 
Periers 33 m. (see maps, pp. i. and 118). 

Bricquebec (pop. 2761). Jnns: H.du Vieux-Chiteau within the 
castle ; in the main street, the inn ‘“‘des Voyageurs.” This strong- 
hold, which belonged to the families of Paisnal and D’Estouteville, was 
given by Henry VY. to William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. The donjon 
or keep is a polygonal tower 100 ft. high, dating in part from the 11th 
cent. At the entrance to the castle is a statue by Canova of General 
Le Marois, aide-de-camp de l’Empereur, died 13th October 1836. The 
inn Vieux-Chiteau bears an inscription, stating that ‘‘S. M. La Reine 
d’Angleterre, le Prince Albert, les Psses: Royale et Alice, et le Pre: 
Alfred sont descendus a l’Hétel du Vieux-Chateau le 18 Aout 1857.” 
In the second room upstairs the royal party took some soda-water 
mixed with syrup, then, having strolled about the castle, returned to 
Cherbourg. The best view of the great dungeon tower, 14th cent., is 
from the garden of the inn below the pretty window with a rope 
cornice. A stair within the wall of the tower leads to the top. The 
parish church, 12th cent., has been dismantled, and a new one 
built. The lord of Bricquebee, Guillaume Bertran or Bertram, son 
of Oslac, went to England with William the Conqueror, and became, 

through the female line, the ancestor of the Earls of Huntley and 
Dudley. 
8 
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From the extremity of the promenade a road to the left leads, in 
about thirty minutes, to the Cistercian abbey of Notre Dame de 
Grace, called also the “Trappe de Bricquebec,” founded in 1824, and 
containing about 100 inmates. The rules of the order forbid both the 
use of speech and of animal food, excepting in cases of necessity. ‘They 
take their meals together and sleep in the same halls, the beds being 
separated by low partitions. They rise at 2 A.M., and go to bed at 
8 p.m. They maintain themselves by farming, woodcutting, and 
carpentry. They have also a very good flour-mill. Although none of 
the fair sex are admitted into their precincts, a statue of Mary stands 
over the principal entrance to the church, Above this statue are the 
words ‘‘Nece mater tua”; and below, ‘‘Je suis Vasile de l’innocence, 
Et le refuge des pécheurs.” ‘The convent, church and garden are 
surrounded by a solid stone wall, 12 ft. high. Visitors admitted from 
6 to 10 a.M., and from 1 to4p.m. At the back part of the convent 
is the almonry, where every other Friday, between 7 and 9 A.M., bread is 
distributed to the poor provided with tickets from the convent. All 
donors to the convent share largely in the benefit of the prayers of the 
community, both in this world and in the intermediate state. ‘‘Une 
charmante gravure, avec acte d’association, est offerte & tous ceux que 
font une auméne en faveur de l Abbaye de Notre Dame de Grace. Ily 
en aun depdt a l’Abbaye.” (See their prospectus. ) 

25 m. S. from Cherbourg and 824 m. N. from Coutances is by rail 
St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, pop. 2650, Hotels: Victoire: Voyageurs, near 
the entrance to the castle. Up the street is the parish church, dating 
from the 11th to the 14th cent. It is cruciform, with rectangular apse 
and square-gabled tower at the end of the 8. transept. : 

The castle was founded in the 10th cent., and enlarged in 13828 by Geof- 
frey d'Harcourt. Edward III. gave it, after the treaty of Bretigny, to 
Sir John Chandos, one of the most valiant leaders in the French wars. 
It was by Sir John that the great square tower was erected. The best 
parts are now occupied by the hospice of the town. The first windmill 
recorded to have been erected in France was at St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
and mention is made of it in a deed, circa 1180, giving to the abbey of 
this place a piece of land near Molendinwm de vento. The earliest 
mention of a windmill in England is in 1190, referring to one at 
Haberdon in Suffolk. 

Just outside the village is the abbey church, founded in 1088, and 
repaired and restored by the Sceurs Chrétiennes, who now occupy the 
abbey buildings situated in the midst of a pretty park. The interior 
of the church is surrounded by plain and sculptured semicircular and 
pointed niches of different dates on low piers. The pulpit and sound- 
board are of Caen stone, most elaborately and delicately sculptured. 
Some of the confessionals are partly of stone and partly of wood. The 
abbots of St. Sauveur were the patrons of the churches of St. Brelade, 
the Trinity, St. Peter, St. John and St. Helier, in Jersey. 

33 m. S. from Cherbourg and 244 m. N. from Coutances is 

La Haye-du-Puits (pop. 1440). Jnns: * Commerce; Champagne. 
A little town with a long, wide street, situated at the intersection of 
the line between Cherbourg and Coutances with the line between 


s 
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Carentan and Carteret and Port Bail, both opposite Jersey. On a 
mound, left hand, at the entrance into La Haye, is.the ivy-mantled 
donjon tower, all that remains of the castle inhabited by Turstan 
Halduc in the 11th cent. On the other side of the street is part of the 
dwelling portion, which was rebuilt in the 16th cent. Odo, the son of 
Turstan, was seneschal to William the Conqueror, and received from 
him large estates in Sussex. In the 12th cent. this castle belonged 
to Richard de la Haye; who, while flying from Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, was captured by a Moorish corsair and detained for many years 
asaslave. On his return to France he, with his wife, Mathilde de 
Vernon, built the abbey of Blanchelande (Alba Landa), 2 m. from La 
Haye. To go to it from station descend to railway bridge, which having 
passed through, continue the highway till first broad road right, which 
continue toa pond. The house at the head of the pond was built in 
1850, but those old houses by the side of the pond formed part of the 
abbey buildings. Behind them a short avenue leads up to the entrance 
into the grounds. The two arches over the gate are all that remain of 
the abbey church. 

Junction at La Haye-du-Puits station with branch to Carteret, 124 
m. N.W., see maps, pp. i. and 113, passing Port Bail-7 m. from La 
Haye, and Barneville 114 m. from La Haye. 

6 m. S. from Carteret is Port Bail. At station a bus awaits 
passengers for the Grand Hétel de la Mer, a mile distant, on the beach. 
The road, which is built on embankments, crosses the swamps and sand- 
hills which separate the village from the beach. In the village are two 
small inns, the Nord: and Voyageurs. It has two churches, one on 
the edge of the marshes, a Romanesque Gothic structure with a square 
castellated tower, 15th cent., serving asa lighthouse. The other is a 
heavy Gothic structure built in the 12th, 14th and 15th cents. at the 
end of the little promenade of the village. Opposite this church is the 
post office. The harbour is accessible only between spring-tides, one 
hour before and one hour after high-water. The bottom, like that of 
Carteret, is composed of sand, and dries between the periods of half- 
ebb and half-flood at springs. The harbour has two lighthouses. 
Great quantities of cattle, potatoes, hay, cheese, fowls and eggs are 
exported from Port Bail and Carteret to Jersey. 

43 miles N. from Port Bail and 14 m. S. from Carteret station is 
Barneville station. _ A little distance west from the station on the beach 
is Barneville-les-Bains, a new but rising bathing station. About the 
same distance east from the station is the town of Barneville (pop. 
875). H. Commerce. A quiet place, awake only on market-days. 

13 m. N.W. from La Haye-du-Puits is Carteret (pop. 550). Buses 
at the railway and steamboat station. Hotels: in the village the 
Angleterre. Ona gentle eminence the Hotel de la Mer, a large house 
commanding an extensive view, and only some five minutes’ walk from 
the custom-house and the landing-place from the steamer. In summer 
the steamer sails once daily between Carteret and Gorey. Passengers 
not intending to stop at Gorey should address their luggage to St. 
Helier, or to whatever station they may wish on the railway between 
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Gorey and St. Helier. At the head of the pier of Gorey is a very com- 
fortable house, the British hotel. A few yards from the hotel is 
the station of the rail to St. Helier. In the neighbourhood of Gorey, 
and in the whole east part of the island, are the most interesting Jersey 
walks. See Black’s Channel Islands. ; 

Carteret, on the stream Gerfleur, was in the time of the lords of 
Carteret, and even till nearly the opening of the railway, @ poor 
slovenly hamlet, with cottages, or rather huts, straggling over un- 
dulating sea-sand hills. Now it is immensely improved. The best 
walk is by the road from the Hotel de la Mer round the great bluff up 
to the lighthouse, with a revolving white light of the second magnitude 
262 feet above high water, and about 800 yards east from Cape Carteret. 
The great amusement is catching shrimps when the sea has laid bare 
the vast sands. The Carteret harbour, out of which the ebb stream 
runs with great velocity, is 4 m. N. from Port Bail and 12 m. N. from 
Port St. Germain-sur-Ay. 

383 m. 8. from Cherbourg and 18 m. N. from Coutances is Lessay 
(pop. 1274). Inn: Normandie. This ancient village owes its origin 
to the Benedictine convent founded in 1040 by Turstan Haldue. 
The cruciform church is entirely Romanesque, and a very grand 
example of the style. Moreover, with the exception of the windows 
on the N. of the N. aisle (which have been barbarously maltreated), 
of the strange-looking cupola that now crowns the central tower, and 
perhaps of one or two other changes of minor importance, the original 
design has never been tampered with. Lessay thus possesses—like 
St. -Martin-Boscherville — one of the most complete examples in 
Normandy of an original large Romanesque church. To the S. of the 
village is a large open heath, over which runs the road to St. Lo. The 
formation in this part is granite, and the scenery thus bears a closer 
resemblance to Brittany—or, in England, to Cornwall—than does the 
chalk plateau round Rouen, or the oolitic flats round Bayeux and 
Caen. Notice, in particular, the abundance of gorse, and the delicate 
ferns in the wayside hedges. 

34m. W. from Lessay is St. Germain-sur-Ay, a poor, old village 
at the wide, flat, sandy mouth of the Ay. Small church, 11th cent., 
has three aisles and the usual square-gabled tower at one side, From 
Lessay for St. Germain take road passing church till first road left. 
St. Germain is 5 m. S. from Surville and 10% m. from Port Bail. 

6} m. 8. from Lessay and 12} m. N. from Coutances by rail is 
Periers (pop. 2700). Inns: Coypel ; dela Croix-d’Or ; Croix Dlanohel 
The cruciform parish church has a central tower and octagonal spire 
(probably late 13th cent.) that remind one more of an English type 
than those between Caen and Bayeux. The junction between the tower 
and the spire is here effected without any corner pinnacles, but there is 
a finger turret at the S.E. corner. The nave is apparently 13th cent., 
and the roof over the Sanctuary is higher than thenave and the rest of the 
chancel, an arrangement similar to that of the roof of St. Nicholasat Caen. 


es COUVILLE, small village with inn near station. In church, ou 
remarkable fonts and altar from the abbey of Blanchelande. The 
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courier leaves this station every morning for Flamanville, 12 miles W. 
by Breuyille, Rauville, Groville and Les Pieux (see maps, pp. i. and 89), 
Of these villages the most important is Les Pieux (pop. 1700). nn: 
Voyageurs. Situated on a hill 405 ft. above the sea, 85 m. W. from 
Bricquebec. A short distance 8. from Les Pieux is the village of 
Rozel. 382m. N.W. from Les Pieux is Flamanville, a small well-built 
village. The manor at Flamanville, built in 1660, gives a good idea 
of what the manor of St. Ouen in Jersey was in its best days. Here 
we see still the fortifications and the moat. Half an hour’s walk 
northwards is the small port and harbour of refuge of Dielette with 
granite quarries in the cliffs which line the coast. 

227 miles from Paris and 4 from Cherbourg is Martinvast, with 
church of 11th cent. and ancient and modern castle. 


CHERBOURG, 


pop. 42,940, 231 miles west from Paris, about 7 hrs. by express and 
from 84 to 12 hrs. by other trains. 

Steamers sail once a week winter, 3 times a week summer, from 
Cherbourg to St. Peter-Port, Guernsey, calling both ways at Alderney. 
From the E. side of the Avant-Port a steamer sails on Mon, Wed. 
and Friday at 11 p.m. to Southampton. Time 5-6 hours. From 
Southampton direct to Waterloo station, London. See the Time-tables 
of the London and South-Western Railway. 

Hotels; near the landing-place from the Guernsey and Alderney 
steamer (west or town side of the Avant-Port) are the *H. de France 
et du Commerce, 9 to 10 frs.: H. de l’Amirauté et de l'Europe: de Paris 
et de Weymouth, 6 frs.. Farther down, fronting the bust of Monsieur 
Bricqueville on the Quai Caligny, the H. de l’Aigle et d’Angleterre, 
64 to 10 frs. Farther down, near the statue of Napoleon I., the 
Louvre et Marine: the Nord. To the left of the statue is the Mairie, 
with the museum and the picture gallery. For bathing the best hotel 
is the H. des Bains, with a beach in front and a garden behind, 12 to 
15 frs. These prices include meat breakfast and dinner, room and 
service. In centre of town, near post office, the Hétel Etoile. 

Post and telegraph office, Rue dela Fontaine. From this street and 
its neighbourhood the different coaches start. To Auderville, daily at 
4p.M. ; Barfleur, daily at 4 P.M. ; Beaumont, 6.15 A.M. ; Briquebec, Sat. 
about 3 p.M.; Fermanville, daily at 4P.m. ; Flamanville, daily at 4 p.m., 
Gatteville, Mon. aft. ; Gréville, Mon. Wed. Thurs. Sat. 4 p.m, ; Monte- 


* The asterisk attached to the name indicates here, as elsewhere, that the hotel 
is good of its class. 
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bourg, Omonville-la-Petite, Saint-Vaast, daily at 4 P.M. ; Surtainville, 
Mon. Thurs. and Sat. at 4 p.m. ; Vauville, Mon. and Thurs. aft. 

The first thing the traveller ‘should do on arriving at Cherbourg is 
to ascend Fort du Roule, 380 ft. above the sea, It is behind the 
station. The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, with the 
Emperor Napoleon, drove up, in 1858, by the broad road. The narrow 
road is cut zig-zag in the face of the cliff. From the top are splendid 
views of the town, the “‘digue” and the surrounding country. 

From front of station walk up the avenue, right hand, then turn, 
right, by next avenue, and afterwards cross the public garden and 
take the wide road up, right hand. When at the entrance-gate into 
the fort descend by the narrow way. No admission into the fort. 

Cherbourg has been a notable town from very early times, and at 
the period of the Danish incursions was one of the principal places 
along the northern coast. It was known by the early chroniclers of 
Normandy as Cesaris Burgus, and, from the remains found, seems to 
have been occupied by the Romans. Danish antiquaries, on the other 
hand, claim a northern etymology for its name, and others have 
maintained that it is Celtic. St. Ereptiolus is said to have preached 
Christianity, and converted this part of the Cdtentin in 4382. St, 
Remigius was here in 502. Another early saint, Scubilion, is known 
to have resided here in 555. The Danes landed here in 841, ravaging 
the adjoining coasts ; in 938 Duke William Longue- Epée g gave the ae 
to Harold, a Danish king banished from his own country. In 942 a 
Danish force from Cherbourg aided Duke Richard in repelling the 
attacks of Louis 1V. of France. In 996 Richard II. founded here and 
attached to his castle a collegiate chapel, and in 1003 the inhabitants 
successfully withstood an arack from Canute of England. It was in 
1053 that William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, before his con- 
quest of England, established in Cherbourg one of the four hospices 
which he had agreed to erect on receiving the Pope’s dispensation for 
his marriage with Matilda of Flanders (see p. 9). Taken by the English 
in 1295, 1346 and 1418. In 1758 English fleet under Lord Howe de- 
stroyed the fortifications and burnt both shipping and naval stores. 

Cherbourg, the most important naval station in France, is situ- 
ated at the extremity of the peninsula of Cétentin, in the department 
of Manche, 70 miles south from the Isle of Wight, amidst a semicircle 
of hills crowned with powerful forts, and defended from the sea by the 
other powerful forts on the great digue, or breakwater, and on the 

islands of La Roche, Cavaignac, and the Ile Pelée. The town is 
essentially a place of naval institutions, arsenals, hospitals, training 
schools and dockyards, with little commerce, and that chiefly the 
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despatching of early fruits and vegetables to England by steamers and 
_ small sailing boats. Excepting the mighty digue, all that is remark- 
able in the town is in the neighbourhood of the west end. In the 
Place Napoleon, opposite the equestrian statue of Napoleon I. by Véel, 
is the church of La Trinité, built in 1450 by the English in the full 
flamboyant style. It is 140 ft. long and 72 wide. 

The church of Notre Dame, rebuilt in 1864, at the south end of the 
town, occupies the site of the chapel built by Queen Matilda in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made during a storm. South-west from the statue of 
Napoleon is the Hétel de Ville, containing the municipal offices, the 
Public Library with 30,000 volumes, the picture gallery and museum 
of local antiquities. Opposite is the obelisk raised to the Duc de 
Berry, in 1817. 

The long one-story building at the west end of the town by the 
Rue de l’Abbaye is the Caserne des Equipages de la Flotte ; opposite 
to it is the entrance into the Port Militaire. The large edifice beyond 
the “‘Caserne” is the admirably constructed and arranged military 
hospital, containing 17 spacious halls, each with 40 beds; and 15 
rooms, each with one bed for officer patients. The hospital hag a very 
large garden surrounded by a high stone wall. 

The Port Militaire et Arsenal de la Marine, or dockyard, lies to 
the north-west, outside the town of Cherbourg, and is completely 
enclosed with a well and regularly fortified line, not less than 3 miles 
in circuit. It contains a large avant-port, or tidal basin, 316 yards 
long by 215 wide, which cost £680,000 ; to the north of it is a floating 
dock (Bassin & flot), 316 yards long by 247 wide, which cost £31,000 ; 
next it a narrow graving dock, 238} yards long by 54§ wide, and 
behind, or to the west, another tidal basin, called the Arriere Bassin, 
459 yards long by 219 broad and 59 deep, hollowed out of the rock. 
Round these docks are armour sheds, workshops, ropery, stores of all 
kinds, and the usual establishments of a first-class dockyard. 

Seventeen ships of the line, fully armed with all stores on board, 
can lie in the ‘‘ Arriére Bassin,” fourteen in the Bassin 4 flot, seven in 
the tidal basin, and sixty-two under the digue, giving a total accom- 
modation for one hundred sail of the line, if ever so large a force could 
be assembled together! Attached to the dockyard, and still to the 
north-west, is a large fortified park of artillery, with some minor 
basins and other subsidiary establishments. 

All the basins or docks, with the slip-sheds, graving docks, etc., are 
cut out of the solid granite rock, the debris of which has been used up 
in constructing the digue, and the whole has been designed on the- 
plan of allowing the largest ships of war to enter any of the basins, and 
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lie alongside any of the quays, with all their guns and stores on board, 
Connected with the tidal basin, or avant-port, are four slips and another 
smaller basin, with stores, sheer-hulk, etc. In the jirst basin are five 
slips and four dry docks, and in the second basin (Arriére Bassin) are 
seven slips and seven dry docks. Besides these there are two steam 
basins, locks, ete. The total cost of all the works of the dockyard and 
the digue is estimated at more than £16,000,000 sterling. If executed 
in England, they would certainly have cost from three to four times 
that amount, judging from the precedents of Parliamentary votes and 
estimates for similar but smaller operations. The workmanship of the 
masonry is exceedingly good and careful throughout, and being all 
cut out of, and faced with solid granite, the appearance is exceedingly 
striking. The building sheds are very large and monumental in 
appearance, with stone piers and arches supporting the woodwork 
above. The timber shed is more than 950 feet long, and the rope-walk 
is of corresponding proportions. The workshops, forges, foundries 
and various storehouses are also on a very large scale, and the 
machinery used in them of the newest and most improved description. 
A large force of troops, infanterie de la Marine, and sailors is always 
stationed here, and the forts are kept fully garrisoned and furnished 
with artillery. For permission to visit the docks (rarely granted), 
apply to the Préfecture de la Marine. 

The Breakwater or Digue is the largest work of the kind in the 
world, and rivals in massiveness the works of the ancient Egyptians. 
It is 2 to 24 miles from the shore, was commenced in 1784, and finished 
in 1868, and cost £2,680,000. The extreme length is 4134 yards; 
width at base, 100 yards; height from foundation, 29 yards; height 
above the level of neap tides, 10 yards. In the middle is a fort witha 
circular battery 152 yards in diameter, and at each end circular forts, 
each of 72 yards in diameter, all casemated and bomb-proof. Between 
each of the forts extend batteries of heavy guns along the crown of the 
digue. This digue, thus constructed, leaves two entrances for vessels 
into the port—one of 1257 yards in width at the east end, the other 
of a mile and a half on the west. Lights are also established at each 
end. The digue and its entrances are thoroughly protected by strong 
forts, erected on the Isle Pelée and the main. The Fort Impérial, on 
the Isle Pelée, was begun in 1777 by M. de la Bretonniére. It has an 
outer casemated envelope, with 32 embrasures, and an internal fort 
with 22 embrasures, commanding the outer, while its platform admits 
of a battery of 16 guns. The Fort des Flamands has also two enceintes, 
casemated, and mounting 25 guns. These two forts defend the east 
entrance. The west entrance is defended by a fort on the point of 
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Querqueville, mounting 46 guns ; and by another on a rock, between 
the latter and the west end of the digue, called Fort Chavagnae. 

The boats for visiting the digue are at the west or town end of the 
swing bridge at the foot of the flight of steps. A boat with two men 
costs 8 frs. The usual way is to engage a seat ; which with 4 to 9 
passengers costs 2 frs. each; above that number 14 fr. A boatman 
ealls at the H. France to book passengers. Boatmen can be found at 
the wine shop (Debitant), No. 48 Quai Caligny. On feast days a 
small steamer goes to the digue, but the passengers are not landed.. 
From the boats they are landed for a few minutes at the centre fort. 
However, the permission may be withdrawn. 

**In 1858 Queen Victoria came to Cherbourg with her fleet, and 
was received by the Emperor Louis Napoleon ; and in 1865 one of the 
great international fétes between the fleets of France and England was 
held in the roadstead.” In 1879 the Queen again landed at Cherbourg. 
Since then Her Majesty has passed several times through Cherbourg. 

In the commercial harbour the quays, docks, sluices and jetties are 
all of massive blocks of hewn granite. The eastern jetty is 520 yards 
long; on each side is a parapet of granite, 4 ft. high and 2 ‘thick. 
From the end at the lighthouse is a good view of the whole digue, 
nearly 2 miles north. 

224 m, N.E. from Valognes by rail (p. 112) and 17 m. E. from 
Cherbourg by coach, is Barfleur, passing 24 m. E., Tourlaville (pop. 
8304) with castle, 16th cent., restored; 104 m. E., St. Pierre-Hglise 
(pop. 1880). nn: Commerce; an untidy village; and the Chateau 
Tocqueville, 14 m. from Cherbourg and three from Barfleur. 

Barfleur (pop. 1100). Inn: H. du Phare, A poor fishing village ; 
once a favourite seaport of the English sovereigns and Norman dukes. 
The parish church, 12th cent., of granite, has a low square tower in 
the centre of the transept. To visit the lighthouse, 2 m. distant, take, 
opposite the inn, the Gatteville Road as far as a square house near an 
image of the Virgin, whence turn to the right by the road alongside 
the wall that skirts the beach. The lighthouse is a massive circular 
structure on a square basement entirely of granite, begun in 1828 and 
finished in 1834. It is 240 ft. above the ground, is ascended by 
367 steps, and is furnished with a revolving white light (lighted by 
electricity since 1891). The view from the top is sublime. In front 
are the low-shelving rocks of Quillebceuf, the scene of the tragedy, 
25th November 1120, which brought retribution on Henry I. (p. 181), 
for his cruelty to his brother Robert. The king had left Barfleur for 
_ England a few days before, and had made a good passage; but the 
young and mirthful company on board the Blanche-Nef lingered 
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behind, and when they did sail, the crew being inebriated, allowed 
the vessel to drift on the rocks, where it became a total wreck. The 
young prince had got into a skiff, when, hearing his sister’s cry, he put 
pack to take her in. Just, however, when he had succeeded, so many 
jumped into the boat that it was swamped, and all perished. Only one 
man from the ship escaped to tell the tale—Berold, a butcher from 
Rouen. The king, after the loss of his two beloved children, never 
smiled more. Rail between Barfleur and Valognes, 223 m. (map, p- 118). 

Steam tram between Cherbourg and Querqueville, 33 m. W., on 
the coast. In the cemetery of the village is a little triapsal church 
built with curious herring-bone masonry indicative of great age. It 
differs in every essential respect from the works of the Normans, but 
represents the style of the religious edifices of the inhabitants before 
the Norman invasion. The same style is seen also in the triapsal 
oratory of St. Wandrille. 

Cherbourg to St. Germain (map, p. 1), 18 m. N.W. by coach, 
passing Beaumont 10$ m., Jobourg 144 m., on an eminence 400 ft. 
above the sea, and Auderville 164m. The road between Cherbourg 
and St, Germain (Manche) is uninteresting. Between Beaumont and 
Jobourg it crosses the Hague-Dike, an earthwork nearly 4 miles long 
and 20 ft. high, supposed to have been made by Danish invaders. On 
the bay, at Vauville, 2 m. from Beaumont, is a large dolmen. Two 
miles W. from Jobourg by the telegraph wires is the Nez of Jobourg, 
composed of crumbling schistose rocks, 420 ft. high, on the top of which 
isa semaphore. To the N. of the Nez are the hamlet of St. Germain 
and the hamlet and lighthouse of Anderville, 154 ft. high, south from 
Cape Flamanville, and opposite the Island of Alderney. Behind the 
semaphore, or to the east, is an enclosure called the Roman Camp, 
The church of Jobourg (11th cent.) is one of the oldest in Normandy. 
It is cruciform, with a square-gabled tower in the centre. Jobourg 
is situated on an eminence 400 ft. above the sea, and is seen from a 
great distance. Between Jobourg and the Nez are the villages of 
Mouchel, Dannerz and Samson, Porridge made of buckwheat forms 
a staple dish in the Cétentin. 

A tremendous sea runs sometimes off Cape La Hague. 
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204 miles west ; 6 hrs. 20 minutes by express : 36 frs. 75 c. and 24 frs. SOc. See 
Ons 4 Granville” in the Indicatewr Chaia, 40 c., pour les Chemins de Fer de 
Ouest. : 
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PARIS. Start from Mont Parnasse station, whence, after —— 
passing Versailles 10} miles, and St. Cyr 14 miles, the train arrives at 
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~~ DREUX (pop. 9718). Hotels: opposite the station the *H. he 


Gare. In the town the H. France, 10 frs. per day. The H. Paradis, 


9 to 11 frs., in the Grande Rue. Their buses await passengers. 


Dreux on the Blaise, an affluent of the Eure, is situated at the 
foot of a prominent hill, on the top of which are the ruins of a fort 
and the mortuary Chapel of the Bourbons, built by the Duchess of 
Orleans in 1816, and enlarged by her son Louis Philippe. The park 
and grounds about it are always open to the public, but to visit the 
chapel apply to the person who stays in the lodge next the upper iron 
gate within the grounds near the chapel. Fee expected, 1 fr. The 
interior is rich in precious marbles and in beautifully painted glass 
manufactured at Sévres. The painting on the glass in the cupola, 
representing the descent of the holy spirit on the apostles, and the 
painting on the beautiful window of one piece representing the 
crucifixion, are by Lariviére. The two large windows facing each 
other are by Ingres. In the two crypts downstairs are 39 tombs, of 
which 21 are occupied. In the large square tomb in the centre of the 
first erypt repose the remains of Louis Philippe, d. 1850, and of his 
queen, d. 1866. The statues are by Mercié; the king is standing, the 
queen kneeling, and behind, the genius of immortality, all of one 
block of marble. Behind the right side of the king is the tomb of his 
second daughter, the gifted Marie d’Orléans, Duchess of Wurtemberg, 
d. 1839, in her 25th year. The angel in white marble is her last and 
best work. The second behind the princess is the tomb of Prince 
Robert, son of the Duc de Chartres. At the back of the king and 
queen is the tomb of their third daughter, a child of two years, re- 

resented by an exquisite recumbent statue in white marble by Pradier. 
n front, to the right of the king, is the tomb of the Duc d’Orléans, 
killed by having been thrown from his carriage in July 1842 in his 
32nd year. His recumbent statue is by Loison. His wife, the 
Princess Helene of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is in the niche by his 
side, represented by a recumbent statue by Chapu. 

First left of altar, the tomb of Mme Adelaide, sister of the king, 
with statue by Millet. Next it is the tomb of the Duchess of 
Orleans, mother of the king, d. 1821, with recumbent statue, by 
Barr. Now behind the large monument, and to the left of the queen, 
is the tomb of the Duchess of Bourbon Condé, aunt of the king, with 
angel by Donnacieux. On the other side of the passage is the tomb 
of the Due de Penthiévre, fourth son.of the king, d. 1828, when 8 
years old. Left of staircase, Princes Charles and Jacques, children of 
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sides of passage the tombs of Princes Ferdinand and Lonis, children of 
the Duc de Montpensier, with recumbent statues by Millet ; the tomb 
of 2 children of the Duc d’Aumale, Then the tomb of the Duc de 
Guise, the eldest son of the Due d’Aumale, died when 18 in Sydney. 
Opposite, on the other side of the passage, the tomb of the mother of 
the above children, the Duchess d’Aumale, d. 1859, statue by 
Alfred Lenoir. The Duce d’Aumale (d. 1897) is also buried 
here. 

In the circular-crypt under the dome are twelve sepulchres, The 
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beautifully painted window, representing the crucifixion, is by Gow, 
Adjoining the chapel are the remains of the dungeon tower of the old 
castle of Dreux. Small garden on the top. 

The chapel is shown on week-days from 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. 
Sundays 11 to 12 and 1 to 2.30. Gratuity expected, 1 fr., l to 3 if a 
party. The way to the church from the end of the Grande Rue, 
take the first street right. Ascend to and pass through the first gate 
and go on to the second gate, where in the lodge the keeper resides. 

In the principal ‘‘Place” of Dreux, the Place Métézcau, is the 
parish church of St. Pierre, chiefly flamboyant, although commenced 
in the 12th cent. One of the two towers is still unfinished which 
flank the handsome Gothic portal by Métézeau, a native of Dreux. 
In most of the chapels is old stained glass of great beauty, restored in 
modern times. The organ case, designed by Métézeau, dates from 
1614, and a curious ‘‘ benitier” (holy-water font) from the 12th cent. 
Near the church is the Hétel de Ville, 1512-37, early Renaissance, 
which, in spite of many alterations, is still an interesting piece of 
architecture. The chief industries are dyeing, silk-weaving and the 
manufacture of serges, hosiery and leather. - 

The Germans occupied it on the 9th October 1870. 

Dreux is 71 m. S. from Rouen by Elbceuf, from which it is 564 m. 

Elbeeuf (pop. 20,542). Hotels: G. Hotel: Europe: Univers. An 
important cloth and nowveautés manufacturing town on the Seine, 
144 m. 8. from Rouen, with which it is connected both by rail and 
steamer. (See p. 36.) By rail the fares are 2 frs., 1 fr. 40 c., 80 c. 


60 144 
—~ NONANCOURT (pop. 2073), on the Avre. Church 16th ~~ 
cent. Hotel du Grand-Cerf. Bus to S. Lubin. 


ae VERNEUIL, on the Avre (pop. 4330). Inns. Commerce: ae 
Saumon. In the Place is the church of the Madeleine, built at various 
periods from the 11th to the 16th cent. Adjoining is a handsome 
square tower, 16th cent., 150-feet high, in three stages, surmounted by 
a low and somewhat tapering circular tower, supported by elaborately 
sculptured flying and receding buttresses. Down the street is St. Jean, 
14th cent., now the corn market, with a square tower in the same style as 
that of the Madeleine. Other churches, St. Lawrence and Notre Dame. 

The ancient keep, the Tour Grise, 12th cent., should be seen. The 
old ramparts, now promenades, were the site of the battle of 17th 
August 1424, between the English commanded by the Duke of Bedford, 
and the French commanded by Charles VII. ; when 400 French and 
Scotch, including the Earl of Douglas and his son-in-law, the Karl of 
Buchan, were left dead on the field. Rail to Breteuil, 10 m. N. (pop. 
2328), situated on the Iton on the eastern border of a forest. 2m. 
farther is Condé-sur-Iton, with a castle, 16th cent. 


tee LAIGLE (pop. 6000). Hotels: Laigle d’Or: Dauphin, die 
station, Paradis, Gare. On the Risle and the borders of a forest. 
The church of S. Martin is of the 13th cent., and the beautiful tower 
of the 15th cent. The large bell was cast in 1492 ; it weighs 4200 lbs. 
Manufactories of thimbles, pins, needles, buckles, etc. 
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S., passing Soligny-la-Trappe, 12 m. S. from Ste. Gauburge and 104 
m. N, from Mortagne (p. 127), Buanch to Bernay, 294 m. N.E., passing 
St. Evroult. Branch to Mesnil-Mauger, 394m. N.W. 6 miles N. from 
Ste. Gauburge is St. Evroult. The church, Notre Dame-du-Bois, con- 
tains a curious leaden font of the 12th cent. on a stone base of the 13th, 
with the four Evangelists, under arcades, separated by four compart- 
ments, showing the operations of each month. 

The abbey of St. Evroult, one of the most famous in Normandy, was 
founded by St. Evroult, a nobleman who, in the reign of Childebert, 
695-711, ‘‘made his escape from the court as if from a shipwreck and 
fled to the woods, where he entered on the monastic life.” In this 
monastery Ordericus Vitalis, an Englishman, born in 1075 in Atcham 
on the Severn near Wroxeter, spent nearly his whole life, and here he 
wrote his history of the Norman invasion down to the year 1141. It 
is from Ordericus, Dudon, Robert Wace and William of Jumiéges that 
early Norman history is chiefly derived. 7 
ad LE MERLERAULT (pop. 1270). H. St. Barbe. Situated in ka 
the beautiful valley watered by the streams Authieux and St. Martin 
in one of the most picturesque and richest pastoral departments in 
France, the Orne; where the best breeds of horses are reared, and 
where lean cattle are most easily fattened. 

3 miles farther west by rail is the village of Nonant-le-Pin, where 
coaches await passengers for Chambois, 104 m. N. fare 1 fr. 25 oc, 
(p. 129). Also for Le-Haras-du-Pin, 5 m. N.W., fare 1 fr., and 75 c¢., 
the great Government stud and stables, with 210 stallions in 2795 
acres of meadows, fields and woods. This excellent establishment has 
also an important veterinary college (map, p. i.). 


ee SURDON Junction. From this station a branch extends 53 is 


m. S. to Le Mans, on the Paris and Brest line, passing Sées, 54m. S, 

Sées (pronounce 8é), pop. 4275. Omnibus at station. Jnn: Cheval 
Blanc. Sées, originally called Saium, is situated on an eminence rising 
from the River Orne. The cathedral was reconstructed in the 13th-14th 
cents., and is the only remarkable edifice in this ancient town. In 
plan it is perfectly regular, consisting of a nave, with two flanking 
towers at the west end; north and south transepts, with a central 
tower at their intersection ; a chancel, with a circular apse, and five 
chapels radiating from it. The nave is fronted by a long gallery 
below the west towers, and is entered by three portals—the central 
one being deeply recessed with arches and rich mouldings. There are 
six bays in the nave, with triforium and clerestory above—all of 
the early part of the 13th cent. There is a single aisle on each side ; 
and according to the old Norman school of architecture, there are no 
side chapels. The aisle windows have a series of arcades supporting 
them. The transepts have no aisles, but beautiful windows, especially 
those at the N. and E. ends, which have their intricate and elaborate 
tracery filled with glass of charming and brilliant hues. The choir is 
of only two bays in its rectangular portion, and of five bays in its 
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apse, with a triforium and clerestory of singular beauty and lightness, 
‘An aisle runs round the apse; and five deep chapels, each with an 
octagonal apse (the central one being the Lady Chapel), branch off from 
it. The organ loft and case are handsome. Behind the church are the 
bishop’s palace and garden. In front of the church is the statue of J. 
Conté, a native of Sées, who was of great service to Napoleon in his 
expedition to Egypt, and of whom Monge, the mathematician, said 
that he had every art on his fingers. 

Alencon (pop. 17,841). At station, H. Gare. In town, H. Cerf: 
France: Poste, on the Sarthe. Famous since the reign of Louis XIV. 
for the lace called Pointe d’Alengon, which is worked by the young 
women in the surrounding villages, especially at Damigny, 1 m. distant 
—the lace merchants in the town supplying them with the pattern 
and material. It is made of pure linen thread, worth £100 sterling 
per lb., and is worked on parchment by needle in pieces of the size of 
the pattern, generally from 6 to 10 inches long, which are afterwards 
sewed together. ‘The lace is composed of ten different stitches, and 
each stitch is done by a different individual. ‘The women earn a 
shilling per day, working as long as there is light. The lace trade 
has, in a great measure, been replaced by the manufacture of woollen 
and cotton goods and strong linen cloth called ‘‘toiles d’Alengon.” 

To visit the town, walk down the Grande Rue to the last street, 
right hand, the Rue du Jeudi, before reaching the church. Down the 
Rue Jeudi are the post and telegraph offices and the Temple Protestant. 
At the foot of the street, to the left, by the Rue du Collége, is a high, 
narrow church, in which are, on the ground floor, the Statue Gallery 
and upstairs the Public Library. Quite close to this building is the 
Place d’Armes with the Palais de Justice on the site of the old castle, 
of which the keep, now the prison, formed part. On the other side is 
the Mairie, containing the picture gallery and the museum. Behind 
is the park. The circular building is the corn market, and the large 
building near the hotels the cloth market. 

The castle of Alencon was built at the commencement of the 12th 
cent. by Henry I. of England, and destroyed, all but the keep, by order 
of HenrilV. Marie de Medicis gave it in 1636 to the Jesuits, and from 
1824 it has been the town prison. 

Unless it be a day when the picture gallery is open it is hardly worth 
while visiting it. Very few of the pictures are labelled, but the most 
are numbered. The library is very good, and served by most obligin 
attendants. The twenty-six carved bookcases which surround the hall, 
as well‘as many of the books, came from the monastery of Val-Dien. 

The church of Notre Dame consists of two dissimilar parts, the 
nave 15th cent., and the choir, tower and transepts, built after the 
fire of 1744, under the direction of one of the engineers belonging to 
the department of roads and bridges. The beautiful west porch is 
adorned with turrets and delicate open canopy work interspersed with 
statues, one of which, St. John, stands with its face to the church, 
a position it took of its own accord, says the legend, when the building 
was pillaged by the Protestants in 1562. The balustrade running 
round the top is gracefully interlaced with foliage. In the interior 
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the nave is 102 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 62 ft. high. The vaulting 
shafts rise in fascicles of five and spread themselves in sculptured 
groining over the roof. The ten clerestory windows and the window 
behind the organ are filled with beautifully-coloured glass of the 
first half of the 16th cent. The organ is of carved oak. The pulpit, 
of one block, was hewn in 1536 by a mason condemned to death, but 
who was pardoned on account of the excellence of his work. The 
stair, also remarkable, passes through the pier. The tracery of most 
of the windows is in a peculiar flamboyant style. Farther down the 
street is the Church of St. Leonard, of which the greater part was 
rebuilt in the 15th cent. It has a few fragments of old glass and an 
altar of carved oak. Begun by René, duc d’Alengon, and completed 
by his widow. 

23 m. E. from Alengon, and 25 m. S. from Laigle, is Mortagne 
(pop. 4277), 1 m. from the station, on the slopes and summits of an 
eminence rising from the Huisne to 840 ft. above the sea. This hill 
is so devoid of water that the supply for the town has, as at Angouléme, 
to be forced up by steam power. Jnns: at Station, H. Gare; in town, 
Cerf: France; their buses await passengers. In the Middle Ages 
Mortagne was considered the chief town of La Perche, an adjunct of 
the Duchy of Normandy, where are bred the best cart-horses, called 
Norman horses. The parish church, built 1494-1535, has a heavy 
appearance. A huge buttressed polygonal tower rises 210 ft. by the 
side of the western entrance. ‘The interior is 170 ft. long, 45 ft. high, 
and 78 ft. wide. The vaulted roof is covered with sculptured groining 
and pendent bosses. The carved oak wainscotting in the choir is 
from the abbey Val-Dieu. The organ case was made in 1624 and 
repaired in 1834. In the windows are fragments of the ancient glass, 
The butchers’ window bears the date 1624. A little way down the 
hill from the parish church is the infirmary and workhouse (Hotel- 
Dieu et l'Hospice), built in the 15th cent. by Marguerite de Lorraine, 
widow of Duc Réné, whose heart she deposited near the altar of the 
chapel of the establishment, while his body was buried below the 
altar of Notre Dame at Alengon. Over the roof of this chapel rises a 
puny octagonal slated spire. The interior of the building displays 
considerable elegance, and is abundantly lighted by handsome windows 
filled with good modern glass, 

5 m. S. from Mortagne is Le Pin-la-Garenne station, where those 
alight who desire to visit the ruins of the Chateau de Vauvineux, 15th 
cent., 7 m. farther. Between Le Pin and Belléme the train passes 
through a large forest. 

Twelve m. S. from Mortagne and 124 m. E. from Mamers is Belléme 
or Bellésme (pop. 2600). Nearly one mile from the station by omni- 
bus, 6 sous. The town is on the summit of a hill. Jnns: Etoile: 
France: Saint Louis. On the highest part of the hill, now occupied 
by houses and gardens, are still underground vaults and vestiges of 
the walls of the castle, the original seat of the great Norman family of 
Belléme, so famous in the time of William the Conqueror, and of’ his 
two sons. The town church, Saint Sauveur, reconstructed 1675-1710, 


_ is massive and uninteresting. Behind it is one of the gateways, 15th 


cent., which led into the inner town. 
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St. Martin du Vieux-Belléme is the small village at the foot of the 
hill near the railway station and on the verge of the large forest full 
of splendid trees and picturesque walks. Two and a half miles from 
Vieux-Belléme are two springs, one sulphurous, the other chalybeate. 
Beside them are two stones with Roman inscriptions to Venus and 
Mercury. In the village wooden shoes are somewhat extensively made. 

124 'm. W. from Belléme is Mamers (pop. 6016). H. Bretagne : 
H. Cygne. A little town on the Dive, 29 m. N. from Connerré, and 
154 m. E. from La Hutte. La Hutte is on the line between Le Mans 
and Alengon. 

104 m. N. by rail from Mortagne is Soligny-la-Trappe. Znns: Cheval 
Blanc: Trois-Lions. Nearly 24 m. from the village, on the border of 
the forest La Perche, is the monastery of La Trappe, so often visited 
by James II. of England when he went to see the Abbé de la Rancé. 

The abbey of Notre Dame de la Maison Dieu de la Trappe was 
founded in 1140 by Rotrou, Count of Perche. In the early part of the 
16th cent. it was broken up, but restored in the 17th cent. by Denis 
Bouthillier de Rancé, born in 1626. In the time of Napoleon, on the 
83rd June 1792, the Trappists were expelled from all their monasteries 
in the empire; but on his fall they drifted back, till the operation 
of the Ferry laws in 1880, when 1450 monks were expelled anew. 
La Trappe itself was repurchased for the order by Louis Henri 
lEstrange, or monk Dom Augustin, when it became again the mother 
house of the order. In France they have at least 15 monasteries, in 
Belgium 4, in England 2, Ireland 2, and one each in Algiers, 
Germany, and Savoy, etc. The total number of the members both of 
monks and nuns is computed at 3000. 

This, the Maison Mére of the Trappists, has been gradually rebuilt 
with that beautiful white magnesian sandstone from the quarries near 
Mortagne. The church was finished in 1892. The friars, numbering 
about 100, support themselves from the proceeds of a small property 
and by the manufacture of chocolate, tonic pills and vin de 
quinquina-phosphate, 44 frs. and 34 frs. the litre bottle, made from 
wine grown in the vineyards of their monastery at Staouéli, in Africa. 
In the establishment they have a school for boys, and apart an 
orphanage, generally numbering 120. The boys are taught printing in 
their small office, carpentry and masonry in assisting to rebuild the 
establishment, and agriculture in assisting to cultivate their estate. 
Over the entrance door of the monastery is an image of Mary, and 
below ‘‘Spes Nostra.” Apart to the right is one of Christ, with 
below ‘‘ Coeur Sacré de Jesus ayez pitié de nous.” The oldest part of 
the building is the chapel, 13th cent., now the bakery. Bread is daily 
given to the poor. It is a very pleasant walk from the village to the 
monastery. 
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~~ ARGENTAN (pop. 6809). Hotels: at station, France et = 


Gare: Ouest. In town, Trois-Marie, 8 frs. per day: Normandie. 
Town situated 300 feet above the Orne near its junction with the Ure 
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N.W. from Argentan, near Habloville, are three tumuli, and on one 


of thema large dolmen. Branch line 28 m. N. to Mezidon on the 
‘Paris and Cherbourg line, passing Falaise and St. Pierre. Argentan 


was an important town when Rollo obtained possession of Normandy. 
It was from Argentan, where Henry II. was then staying, that the 
four knights set out to murder Thomas 4 Becket. The church of St. 
Germain, built on an eminence, was commenced in 1424 and finished 
in 1641. St. Martin, surrounded by houses, was restored in 1840. 
The old castle, which existed from a very early period, has also been 
restored, and is now occupied by the courts of justice. The staircase 
is in the Renaissance style. 

N.E. from Argentan is Chambois, approached from Fresné-la- 
Mére station, 13 m. N., whence a diligence runs to Chambois, 18 m. 
S.E., or more easily from Nonant-le-Pin station (p. 125), 103 m. N. by 
coach, 1 fr. 12 sous. The keep of the ancient castle of Chambois, 
which is of the latter part of the 12th cent., remains in good preserva- 
tion. It resembles that of Dover on a small scale—being an oblong, 
with square turrets at the angles, and a separate turret jutting out 
from the middle of the south side. In this turret is the doorway, in 
the first story, 18 ft. above the ground ; and this was approached only 
by an iron ladder. Within, the arrangement of the rooms is readily 
made out, though the floors are all removed. ach corner turret rose 
high above the top of the main wall. The S.E. turret had. an oratory 
at the top, and a dungeon with a trap-door at the bottom. Another 
turret had the pigeon-house at the top. The walls are battlemented 
and machicolated all round. It is an example well worthy of study. 
The church of Chambois is a grand building, belonging to the 11th 
and 12th cents. Ten m. from Argentan are the stables and race- 


_ grounds of Le Haras du Pin (p. 125). Coach from Argentan station to 


= 


Carrouges, 15 m. S. ; also from Lacelle station, 7m. N. to Carrouges 
(pop. 888), Hotel Voyageurs, situated in a picturesque country among 
pleasant walks. Less than a mile from the village is a magnificent 
castle, 14th cent., in the midst of vast gardens (see map, p. in) 


tee ECOUCHE (pop. 1448). Jnns: Lion d’Or: Corne. Situated is! 
in a fertile plain between the Orne and its affluents, the Cance and the 
Udon. Coach to Ranes 9 m. 8S.W., with chalybeate spring and iron 
works. The castle, built in the 15th cent., has some modern additions, 


ah BRIOUZE (pop. 2000). Inn: H. dela Poste, Onan affluent of Se 
the Rouvre, church 11th cent, Important cattle market. Junction 
with branch to Couterne 182 m.8., passing Lonlay 44m., La Ferté-Macé 
8% m., and Bagnoles 134 m. 8. Couterne is situated at the junction of 
this branch with the branch between Domfront and Alengon, 145m. 8.E. 
from the former and 28% m. N.W. from the latter. Lonlay-l’Abbaye, a 
small village so called from the Benedictine abbey which flourished here 
before the Revolution of 1793. Little remains except the abbatial church 


(11th and 16th cent.), a venerable edifice with much good work in it. 
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La Ferté-Macé (pop. 7775). Inns: Cheval Noir: Normandie, 
With tool manufactories, tape and lamp-wick mills, dye-works and 
sawmills. 5m. N. from Couterne by rail is 

Bagnoles-les-Bains, a small village in a deep valley traversed by 
the stream Vée between high cliffs, Fronting the Casino is a large 
sheet of water called Le Lac, abounding with fish. Around the village 
are the great forests of Ferté and Andaine, and many pleasant walks, 
both in the woods and on the hills; the principal excursion being to 
the gully or Gorge de Villiers. The baths of the establishment are 
supplied from a saline sulphurous spring, temperature about 80° Fahr. 
There are also two chalybeate springs. All are used for drinking. The 
Etablissement with its hotel, 9 frs. per day, is up the ravine of the Vée. 
In the village the H. Paris, H. Bagnoles and Grand Hotel. 


mee FLERS (pop. 18,407). Jnns: at station, H. du Gros Chena 
In town, Ouest. A manufacturing town in one of the most beautiful 
districts of the department, extending a long way by the side of the 
Vée and the railway. Large cotton and thread mills and dye-works. 
Some parts of its baronial castle (seen from station) are Karly Norman, 
although the greater portion belongs to the 15th and 16th cents. 
The turrets, with machicolated battlements, and the dormer windows 
of the roof, under richly crocketed gables, are peculiarly good. The 
interior shows many noble apartments. Round the castle wide 
ditches remain, and the whole is in good preservation. The gardens 
and park are well laid out. 

From Flers junction a railway extends to Caen, 41 m. N., passing 
Condé-sur-Noireau 8 m. from Flers, and Pont-Erambourg 14 m. farther. 

From Flers another branch railway extends to Laval, 57 m. S. on 
the Paris and Brest line. 14 m.S. from Flers station, 424 m. N. from, 
Laval, and 153 m. E. from Mortain (see map, p. i.) is 


DOMFRONT (Orne), 


pop. 4966. Opposite station are restaurants and asmallinn. Up in the 
town, about a mile distant by the omnibus road, is the H. Trouillard 
(8 francs): Commerce. Branch line to Avranches 42} m. W. from 
Domfront, passing 8. Roch 44 m., Barenton-le-Teilleul 10 m., Mortain- 
Bion 153 m., St. Hilaire-du-Harcouét 24 m., Pont d’Oir 31 m., and 
Pontaubault junction 384 m. 

Domfront (Domus Frontonis) is beautifully situated on a hill 
sloping gently upwards on all sides, excepting the north-western 
extremity, where it terminates abruptly in quartzose cliffs rising 
200 ft. above the little river Varennes. On this elevated point are 
the ruins of the once strong fortress built in 1011 by Guillaume L., 
Due de Bélléme, surnamed Talvas, son of Ivo, of which the keep and 
the ramparts still remain, whence there is a splendid view of the 
valley of the Varennes, and of the great wooded plain beyond. Duke 
William’s first deed of prowess beyond his own duchy was the taking 
of this fortress in 1048, then deemed impregnable. In 1169 Henry II. 
of England received in it the nuncio sent by the pope to effect a 
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reconciliation between him and Becket. Richard Ceur de Lion 
visited it from time to time, between 1190 and 1199. Of the town 
walls, which were flanked with 24 towers, only a few picturesque 
fragments remain. At the castle end of the town are the Mairie, the 
Palais de Justice, and the post and telegraph offices. 

Near the station, and on the road from it to the town, is the little 
eruciform church of Notre-Dame-sur-l’Eau, by the side of the river, 
built in 1020 by Guillaume I., and altered and repaired in the 12th 
cent. The height of the walls is about a half more than their length, 
excepting at the S. side, where the ground is lower. From the centre 
rises a low square tower of the exact breadth of the nave and transept, 
in two stages of round-headed windows with colonnettes at the jambs. 
On the top of the centre buttress of the N. transept is a curious statue 
in a sitting posture. The interior of the church is 70 ft. from W. to 
E., of which the chancel is 25. The transept is 71 ft. from N. toS., 
and the width of the different limbs from 17 to 18 ft. The only 
decoration is in the chancel, where a blind arcade in two stages extends 
round this part. The lower stage is on plain piers, the upper on 
attached colonnettes with acanthus capitals. In the small semi- 
cireular chapel, projecting from the S. transept, is the tomb of 
Guillaume I., represented in full armour, a leopard at his feet and 
two angels by his side. : 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Domfront is found, connected 
with the granite formation of the district, a richly aluminous earth, 
called Grés de Normandie, used in making pottery, known for its 
peculiar property of preserving butter and similar substances. 

From Domfront the rail ascends the beautiful valley of the Varennes 
to Flers. From Flers to Falaise by the beautiful valley of the Noireau. 

From Domfront a line extends 43 m. E. to Alengon, passing Juvigni- 
sous-Andaine, 8 m. E. from Domfront, and 35 m. W. from Alengon. 
6m. E. from Juvigny is Couterne, where a line ramifies to Briouze, 183 
m. N., passing the bathing establishment of Bagnoles, 5 m. N., and 
the manufacturing town of La Ferté-Macé, 5 m. farther N. Near 
Juvigny is the lighthouse, Phare de Bonvouloir, a curious construction 
of towers, resembling somewhat a telescope, erected in 1480 by Guyon 
Essirard for the purpose of a look-out or watch tower. It is 66 ft. high, 
ascended by 100 steps. The door is of old oak, covered with iron plates. 

The road between Mortain and Domfront passes St. George and Baren- 
ton (H. des Voyageurs). 2%m.N. from St. George is Lonlay-l’Abbaye. 

154 m. W. from Domfront is Mortain, and 27 m. E. by rail from 
Avranches by Pontaubault junction and Saint Hilaire, is 


MORTAIN (map, p. i.) 


In taking a railway ticket see that it is for Mortain and not Mortagne. 
(Pop. 2411), on a wooded eminence rising from the Cance, an affluent 
of the Selune. Hotels: H. duCheval Blanc, nearest the station. In 
front of the church, the Hotel dela Poste. Mortain abounds in charm- 
ing and striking landscapes, hoary gray cliffs rising out of a sea of 
varied foliage, with here and there a solemn pine tree standing alone ; 
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hills, knolls and dales, exquisitely intermingled, half concealing little 
streams driving the clumsy wheels of picturesque mills ; or meandering 
silently through meadows with one or two sleek cows grazing lazily— 
quaint houses, old bridges and curious wells—coloured and lighted up 
by gorgeous sunsets, which bring into bold and harmonious relief the 
different tints of the rocks, trees and fields. At 4m. from the Cheval 
Blanc is the little valley of the Cance. Down from the Cheval Blane 
on the road to the station is a large cotton mill, and behind it is what 
is called the great cascade, 65 ft. high, but neither perpendicular nor 
straight, and, unless in very wet weather, the quantity of water is 
insignificant. Opposite the mill, on the right, on an eminence, is the 
seminary, a large house occupying the site of the Abbaye Blanche, 
founded for nuns by the son of Robert of Mortain in 1105. There 
remain two sides of the cloister, and a large part of a seomi-underground 
building adjoining the church. The roof of the church is supported in 
the centre by a row of five slender columns with capitals of acanthus 
leaves. From the capitals a mass of masonry, instead of vaulting 


; 
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shafts, ascends to the roof. The church is of the Transition period, | 


Early Norman in plan, with a shallow chancel, but a very long nave. 
From the centre of the transept rises a low, slated octagonal tower. 
Little is known of the history of the abbey, but the names of three 
abbesses have been Pane ee RS Adelina, died 1125 ; Bergonia, died 
1170 ; Minguidia, died 1182. he construction and alterations which 
have produced the building as it now stands range from the time of the 
foundation to the end of the 13th cent., with extensive repairs and 
additions in the 17th cent. In the grounds is a picturesque ‘ via 
crucis,” among the cliffs and rocks, and a big gilt statue of Mary. 

A little farther are the railway station and the long village of 
Neufbourg, with a neat and well-proportioned church of the 12th cent. 
From this continue walking downwards to a small road, right hand, 
which leads to a wooden bridge across the Cance. On the other side, 
up a small meadow, are some. rocks over which an afiluent of the Canco 
makes what is called the small cascade, 

The road ascending to the left leads up to Mortain by the Sous- 
Préfecture, occupying the site of the castle of Robert of Mortain, half- 
brother of William the Conqueror. Portions of the lower walls, built 
with immense stones, are still visible by the side of this road. Henry 
I, after the battle of Tinchebray, vented all his fury upon the castle, 
and reduced both it and the town to ashes, After John had murdered 
Prince Arthur and usurped the duchy, the Bretons came into this part 
of Normandy to revenge the death of their young duke, and destroyed 
Mortain with fire and sword. The castle was rebuilt, and shared in all 
the vicissitudes of the Middle Ages and the religious wars of the 16th cent. 
Great part of it was still standing at the outbreak of the Revolution ; 
but this was afterwards levelled with the ground, and the ugly modern 
building, used for a sub-prefecture, erected in its place—a melancholy 
but not uncommon instance of popular and administrative vandalism. 

Robert of Mortain was the first Norman to whom Duke William 
made a grant of English land: The first he received was the lordship 
of Pevensey, and shortly afterwards he was made Earl of Cornwall, to 
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which were added large estates in Devon, Somerset and Yorkshire, In 
1082 he built the present parish church of Mortain, which, however, 
was so much damaged during the earlier vicissitudes of the town as 
to have required rebuilding in the 13th cent., in the time of Philip 
Augustus, when a great deal of the old material seems to have been used 
in the reconstruction. The edifice, standing N.W. and 8.E., though 
regular and harmonious in form, has a sombre appearance from the 
gray granite of which it is constructed. The principal facade is plain 
and flat, with long lancet windows above the portal. On the southern 
side is a round-headed, richly ornamented doorway, supposed to have 
belonged to the original church. On the same side, but more east- 
ward, is a tall rectangular belfry, above 200 ft. high, with on each 
side 2 slit windows 50 ft. long. The transepts are very short, and 
part of the northern one has been converted into ahouse. On each 
side of the church are an upper and a lower row of short windows, each 
window being between two buttresses. The buttresses of the lower 
row are slightly receding, and reach only to the eaves. 

The interior is throughout symmetrical. Twenty-four short round 
columns with Corinthian capitals surround the nave and choir. From 
them rise Early-Pointed arches, over which runs a bread triforium with 
round-headed windows. Over them is the clerestory, composed of short 
lancet windows. Beside the high altar stand painted colossal statues 
of Sts. Guillaume and Evroult. On theS. side of the choir is a curious 
picture representing Pope Honorius II. confirming the constitution of 
the order of St. Norbert. Opposite is a Last Supper. 

The first street, E. from the church, right hand, leads down to the 
Préfecture (see p. 132). 

The next sight is the chapel of St. Michel, situated on the edge of 
a high tableland fringed with calcareous rocks. There are two ways 
up—by the side of the church and then the hospital, and when nearly 
at the highest part of the road by the side of a quarry, take the road, 
right, through by the fir trees; or from the high or E. end of Mor- 
tain, beyond the post office and opposite the Inn Etoile, ascend by the 
road, left, past the cemetery. 

The chapel of St. Michel, rebuilt in 1852, contains an ancient 
sculpture in wood, 16th cent. When the weather is clear Mont St. 
Michel can be distinctly seen from the chapel. 

Eight miles N. from Mortain is Sourdeval, 64 m. S. from Vire and 
16} m. S.W. from Monsecret,! passing Tinchebray, 114 m. N.E. (see 
map, p. i.) Sourdeval, pop. 3617. Inn, at station, Commerce, In 
town, Poste: a well-built town with hardware manufactories. 

About 8 m. §.W. from Mortain are the ruins of the abbey of 
Savigny, founded in the times of the early Dukes of Normandy. The 
church, built in 1124, had to be reconstructed in 1173 by the Abbot 
Josse. Henry I., Stephen I. and Henry II., successively, were all 
benefactors to this monastery. The consecration of this second church 
took place in 1220. This date corresponds to the remains, as far as 
they can be made out. In 1562 the Huguenots attacked and fired 


1 The portion Tinchebray to Sourdeval was not working in 1908. 
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the church, killing the abbot and pillaging it of all that was valuable ; 
but from 1586 to 1609 the work of restoration was carried on by the 
Abbot Claude du Bellay. Parts of the west front and nave, with 
portions of the transept, remain. 


. 8 MONSECRET. Junction with line to Tinchebray, 5 m. 8.W.4% 
Tinchebray (pop. 4599). Jnn: H. Lion d’Or. Omnibus at 
station. Tinchebray is a pleasant little town, with a clean and com- 
fortable inn, At the W. end of the long street is the new parish 
church, and at the E., in the Place, is the old and now disused church 
of St. Remy, commenced in the 12th cent. The narrow lane by the 
side of St. Remy leads almost in a direct line to the town cemetery 
with the church of Montier, founded in the 16th cent., but very much 
altered. It contains a good statue of Ste. Veronica. At Tinchebray, 
on the 27th September 1106, the battle was fought between the two 
sons of William the Conqueror, namely, Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
and Henry I. of England. Robert, after his return from the crusade, 
had been over to England to try to make peace with his younger 
brother Henry, and obtain restitution of much which the latter had 
unjustly taken from him, but in vain. Soon after his return to Nor- 
mandy Henry landed with a large force, fully determined to carry out 
his usurpation to its farthest limits, and wrest the duchy from him. 
The two armies met at Tinchebray. Henry had on his-side much more 
numerous forces, and had the aid of the Counts of Aumale, Eu, Mor- 
tagne, Breteuil, Conches, Thorigny, Montfort and Mortemer. The 
battle at one time went greatly in favour of Robert, who, with Mortain 
by his side, charged boldly into the midst of Henry’s forces ; but the 
latter ordered up his reserves, and these, taking their opponents in the 
rear, decided the result of the engagement. Robert was taken prisoner, 
with his young son William, as well as Mortain, Estouteville, Ferriéres 
and 400 gentlemen and seigneurs of note. Henry led his unfortunate 
brother captive first of all to Rouen, then to England, where he ulti- 
mately confined him in Cardiff Castle for 27 years, till his death. In 
consequence of Robert having tried to escape, Henry ordered him to be 
deprived of sight. From Henry’s disposition this may readily be 
believed, only the evidence for it is not sufficient to bear out this 
additional stigma on his character. The little boy William was rescued 
two years after his imprisonment from the hands of his uncle by the 
Seigneur of St. Saens, and placed in safety with his relative, the Count 
of Flanders, by whom he was kindly and honourably treated. The 
battle of Tinchebray decided the fate of Normandy, and the whole 
duchy submitted to the usurper. Hardware, locks, ete., manufactured 
at Tinchebray. 


“ VIRE (pop. 6600), on the slopes and summit of an eminence fa 
rising from the river Vire. Hotels: there is a small house at the 
station, and several others on the road up. In the town the H. 
Cheval Blanc and the H. St. Pierre, both near each other, Ascending 
the street from either of the hotels we pass through the arch of the 
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- Tour de VHorloge, 100 ft. high, dating from the 13th cent., and bearing 


u 


the request ‘‘ Marie protege la ville.” Higher up on the left is the 
church of Notre Dame, a sombre edifice of a dark gray granite. The 
nave, which is plain, belongs to the 12th and 13th cents., the transept 
and square tower to the last half of the 13th cent., and the choir, 
which is profusely decorated, to the 15th cent. The organ-loft, at 
the W. end, rests on two curious spiral columns. On the N. side of 
. the choir is a doorway in the Renaissance style, with a little font at 
each side, called the Petite Poissonnerie. The piers and columns which 
surround the sanctuary are gilt and painted. The high altar is richly 
gilt. On the S. side of the Place National is a marble bust of the poet 
Chénedollé, a native of Vire. Beyond Notre Dame, and next the 
Place National, is the Esplanade, commanding views of the valley of the 
Vire, with its foundries, dye-works and cotton and cloth mills amidst 
woods, hills and rocks. On the highest part of the promenade is part 
of a lofty keep, all that remains of Vire Castle, rebuilt in the 12th 
eent., and demolished by order of Richelieu in 1680. 

The modern church with the large square tower, seen from the 
esplanade, left hand, is St. Anne, built on the site of a former edifice of 
the Capuchins. The large building with a domed tower seen above St. 
Anne is the Hospice or workhouse, founded by St. Louis (1215-70). 
The interior of this tower, which covers the chapel of the house, forms 
a very elegant lantern, The plain two-storied house down in the 
valley, with a garden in front, is the Hétel-Dieu or Town Hospital. 
To the left, on an eminence by itself, is the small church of St. Thomas, 
with a square tower over the entrance. Although of the 11th cent., 
it has the appearance of a much more modern structure from the 
mendings and alterations which have been made upon it. The carved 
oak pulpit, constructed in 1847, is composed of black oak dating from 
1549. The narrow street, the Rue Févres (by the side of the H. Cheval 
Blanc), leads up to it, passing at about half way a little Protestant 
chapel. Near the commencement of the Rue Févres ramifies to the 
right the broad, well-paved street, the Rue du Haut Chemin, leading 
directly to the Hospice. 

: At the entrance to the esplanade, right hand, a steep, narrow road, 

the Rue Basselin, leads down into the valley of the Vire, to the house 
on the right bank of the river in which Olivier Basselin, the poet, a 
fuller by trade, was born about the middle of the 14th cent., and died 
about 1419. On the gable end, as we approach it, is a line of dedica- 
tion: “A Olivier Basselin.” ‘Till recently this house was a ruin ; 
but it has now been restored, and is again inhabited. It stands 
attached to a modern house over the stream and the bridge, also 
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modern. Up to about 1880 there was an old rustic stone bridge 
covered with ivy. To get to the house, none of the by-paths ramify- 
ing from the Rue Basselin should be taken—the road should be con- 
tinued to the end, where is what remains of the house. 

A railway extends from Vire to Caen, 47 m. N., through a wooded 
and well-cultivated country abounding with apple trees. Only a few 
of the villages are near the stations. At La Ferriére-Harang the rail 
crosses a high viaduct, 

Olivier Basselin, who is said to have plied the trade of a fuller, was, 
born about the middle of the 14th cent., and died about 1419. His 
songs and lays in praise of the valleys of the Vire and of good cheer 
soon became very popular among his fellow-townsmen, and were col- 
lected and published in the 16th cent. by Jean le Houx, and since then 
have been re-edited by M. Asselin in 1811, and by M. Travers in 1833. 
The latest edition, that by P. L. Jacob, 1858, contains some other 
poems in addition to those of Basselin. So popular did these songs 
become that they conferred celebrity on this town, and were called 
Vaux-de-Vire ; whence, it is asserted, is derived the term Vaudevilles. 
Some authorities assert that the real author was Jean le Houx. 

186 VILLEDIEU -1xs-PokiEs (pop. 3285). Hétel du Louvre. oe 
Mail gig to Percy, 14 fr., near Hambye. Private vehicle to the Abbey 
of Hambye, 11 m. N., there and back, 12 frs. (see p. 110). 

Villedieu, well seen from the railway station, consists of old and 
new houses situated in the valley of the Sienne. Opposite the H. 
Louvre is the parish church, a granite building of the 15th cent., with 
an ornamented square tower in the centre of the transept. Up from 
the church by the Place du Marché is on the left the oldest house in the 
town, La Maison de la Commanderie (Knight Templars). It is built 
of granite, in three stories, with sculptured windows, and a large and 
a small dormer window. 

Down the 8S. side of the church is the Pont de Pierre. 


19: 
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(p. 108), to Saint Lo 354 m, N.E., and to Lison 474m. N.E. With 
line to Avranches 114 m. S. (p. 188), Pontorson 25 m. 8.W., Dol 
393 m. 8. W., and Dinan 56 m.8.W. (For their places, see index and 
map, page i.) Folligny station is large, with two small inns, the H. 
de Ja Gare and the H. des Voyageurs. 


OEGRANVILLE (pop. 12,000), a small port on the Channel at the 
mouth of the Bosq, 204 m. W. from Paris, extending along the foot, 
side and summit of the rocky promontory of Lihou, which juts out 
into the sea 1470 yards. It rises 98 ft. above the beach, and is 148 
yards wide, though only 37 yards where it joins the Jand. Hoteds: 
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Nord, 11 frs., near the post office: *Paris, 74 frs. with cider, near the 
bathing station: the H. Bains, close to the bathing station, one of the 


best for those with children. In the Place Jonville the Houllgatte : 


> near the ‘‘ Place” the Gd. Hotel, comfortable and moderate. 
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The post and telegraph office is near the Port, at No. 9 R. le 
Campion. The office of the Jersey steamers is at No. 5 of same street. 
The steamer sails from the centre jetty, near the custom house. Buses 
await passengers at the railway station and custom house. Fare either 
to the hotels, station or steamer, 4 fr. Coach occasionally to Mt. St. 
Michel—the seat there and back 5 frs. 

Under the shelter of the promontory is'the harbour, consisting of 
two large basins, a dock, broad quays and two jetties,{the longer of 
the two haying a fourth-class lighthouse. Close to the harbour is the 
new town. 

The old town is on the hill, on whose culminating point stands the 
parish church, 15th, 16th and 17th cents., in the late flamboyant 
style, but of-no architectural importance. The walls are massive, 


and resemble continuations of the natural rock. The side aisles of 


the choir contain good examples of what can be effected in tracery, 
even with granite. The floor of the nave is paved with monumental 
slabs, Facing the church is a small garden with a fine view. The 
village so prominent towards the south is St. Pair. A short way 
beyond the church are the barracks, and at the extremity of the 
promontory is a lighthouse of the second rank, seen within a radius 
of 12m. Parish Church Notre Dame, and St. Paul, a new church. 
In a little nook under the cliff is the bathing establishment and 
casino, fronting a good beach. Approached from the town by the Rue 
du Pont, where there is a depression in the promontory close to the 
Tranchée-aux-Anglais, a narrow chasm cut in the rock, across which 


- there is a wooden bridge. From the bathing station commences a 


broad road leading northward, which forms one of the principal pro- 
menades. 

Steamer frequently in summer to the Chausey Islands. Fare there 
and back 8 frs. 

The Chauseys are a group of islets and granite rocks occupying a 
space of nearly 16 sq. m. Viewed from the steamer they resemble a 
great sea serpent, partly under water. The principal and largest of 
them is the Grand Ile, 27 m. from Jersey and 9 from Granville. It 
is about 1 m. long N.N.W. and 8.8.E., and 4 of a mile wide, the 
projecting points being topped by hills. The centre, which is slightly 


_ elevated, is cultivated. Grand Ile contains a spring of fresh water, 


several cottages in which about 100 fishermen and stone-cutters reside. 


~~ 
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a church erected in 1853, a beacon, 383 ft. high, on Gros Mont, and 
a lighthouse, 121 feet above high water, on La Tour Point, the S.E. 
extremity of the island. Large crabs and lobsters are caught among 
the rocks 


At the foot of the hill on which Avranches is built is the railway 
station, with the *Hétel Bonneau and the H. de lOuest. To the 
right of the station a steep footpath leads up to the town, which is 
much shorter than the omnibus road. There is also now an electric 
tram up into the town from the station (25 ¢. to ascend; 10. to 
descend ; return, 35 c.). 


AVRANCHES (Map, p. i.) 


pop. 7380, on the top of a hill, 20} m, by rail from Granville, 14 from 
Pontorson, 274 from Dol, 45 from Dinan, and 42 from St. Malo. 
Omnibus up to the hotels with portmanteau, 60 c. ‘The coach road is 
1} m., but to the right of the station a steep path ascends to the town, 
joining the main road, near the Place Littré. Off this ‘‘ Place” are 
two good first-class hotels: the *France et Londres, 9 f. with cider, 
and the Angleterre, 9} f. with cider. Down below, left from station, 
is a comfortable and moderate little house, the Hotel Bonneau. To 
drive from Avranches to Mont St. Michel costs 15 f. with one horse, 
and 25 f. with two. Episcopal chapel in the Rue Bouillant. 
Avranches, formerly an important military station of the Romans, 
now a favourite English resort, clean and healthy, with a dry, bracin 
climate. At the entrance to the town are the Park and the Place Littre. 
On the side of the Place near the entrance to the Park is the Hotel 
de Ville, a large square house containing the public library with 
16,000 volumes. The narrow streets opposite it lead up to Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs and the Botanic Garden. On this same side is the 
book shop of Lechaplais, Adjoining the Hotel de Ville is the entrance 
to the Park, and at the end of the park the Bishop’s palace, now con- 
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_ taining the Palais de Justice, the prison and the police office. Within 
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the park, formerly the garden of the Bishop’s palace, is the statue of 


General ‘‘ Valhubert né & Avranches, le 22 8>re 1764, tombé glorieuse- 
ment 4 Austerlitz, le 2 Xbre 1805.” 

Leaving the palace by the large portal and turning to the left, we 
enter the terrace sometimes called the ‘‘ Place Huet,” but more 
generally known as the Place de la Sous-Préfecture. Here will be 
found a stone, incised with a chalice, which forms part of the ever- 
famous step of the north transept door on which Henry II. knelt a 
humble penitent before the richly robed papal legate, to be cleansed 
by absolution from the curse of excommunication, which had been 
laid on him for the murder of Thomas & Becket, ‘‘ which had affected 
him more than the death of his own father and mother.” After 
haying sworn on the Gospels that he had neither ordered nor desired 
Becket’s death, they absolved him from the sin, which, according to 
the oath they had forced him to swear, he had not committed. On 
a brass plate on the shaft of an ancient colonnette, forming one of 
the five supports of the chain surrounding the ‘‘ Pierre de Henri II.,” 
is an inscription of which the following is a translation :— 


“On this stone, 

Here at the door of the Cathedral of Avranches, 
After the Murder of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Henry IL., 

King of England and Duke of Normandy, 
Received on his knees, 

From the Legates of the Pope, 

The Apostolic Absolution, 

On Sunday, 22nd May 1172.” 


Henry II. having had his son ‘‘Henry III. crowned by Roger of 


- York, to the prejudice of the absent prelate of Canterbury, was the 


cause of the final quarrel, which led to the death of Thomas; who 
died in defence of the liberties of the clergy, which liberty meant 


4 exemption from the common law of the land. He died by no bidding, 


- 


_ by no deliberate wish of Henry ; but by the act of men who caught at 
_a few hasty words which the King let slip in a moment of wrath,’”— 


Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 
A little farther forward is a small heap consisting of shafts and 
capitals of columns, a stone coffin, etc., on one of which is a brass 
late stating that they are the ‘‘Derniers restes de la cathédrale 
Sene-Gorhique d’Avranches ; commencée vers 1090 et consacrée par 
Veveque Turgis en 1122.” All that remains now of the once 
grand cathedral which stood on this proud spot, and in which Henry 
did penance, would hardly fill a cart. The nave having fallen in, 
the rest of the edifice had to be taken down in 1799, 
In the centre of the ‘‘ Place” is a new and elegant monument to the 
memory of the men of Avranches who fell fighting in the Crimean, 


Italian, Cochin-China and 1870-71 wars. (Aux morts pour la patrie, 


le souvenir Frangais. ) 
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From the front of the terrace is what is said to be one of the finest 
views in France. Immediately below are the railway station and the 
canal-like river Sée entering the sea through a bed of slimy sand. 
Beyond is a vast wooded region, which, although undulating, appears 
flat from the terrace. 

To the left are Mont St. Michel and the island of Tombelaine, too 
distant to be imposing. 

The narrow street opposite the Hédtel de Ville leads up by the 
church St. Saturnin to the church of N.D. des Champs. St. Saturnin 
is built in the style of the 13th and 14th cents. Behind the pulpit, 
against the wall of the transept, is a curious sculptured relief, 14th 
cent., representing the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents.” N. D. des 
Champs has been reconstructed in the style of the 13th cent. It has 
some good modern glass, The two west towers are still incomplete. 

Opposite is the botanic garden. Near the gate and towards the 
right is a very fine specimen of a cedar of Lebanon, planted in 1802, 
A little beyond, towards the left, is a small archway, on which is a 
brass plate stating that it was the “ Portail de la chapelle St. Georges, 
construit & Bouillet au II™ sidcle. Réédifie 4 Avranches en 1843 par 


la Société d’Archéologie.” From a seat round the tree, a little farther — 


down, is an admirable view. Below is a vast green plain studded 
thickly with trees, extending, according to the state of the tide, either 
to the sea or to the great stretch of brown watery sand formed by the 


Sée to the north and the Sélune to the south. Rising in bold relief — 


against the horizon is the grand pinnacled rock of Mont St. 


Michel, while crouching nearer to the shore is the lesser islet of 


Tombelaine. 

The Road to Mont St. Michel.—Passengers for Mont St. Michel 
from Coutances, Granville, Folligny, Avranches, St. Malo, Dinan and 
Dol arrive at Pontorson at the station of the Chemins de Fer de 
Ouest ; from whence passengers are conveyed by steam tram to Mont 
St. Michel. Passengers from the neighbourhood of Vitré, Mayenne 
and Fougéres arrive at the station of the Chemins de Fer de I’Etat, 
close to the station of the Western Railway. 

It is a great mistake to go and return the same day, as time is 
required to feel and perceive the peculiar beauties of this curious 
edifice on the pinnacle of a rock. The interior is rather disappointing. 
The exterior is sublime. 

Pontorson, pop. 2550. Hotels: in the main street near the high 
end is the H. Bretagne: farther down and on the same side is the H. 
de Ouest. Both from 6 to 7 frs., with cider. 

Opposite the H. Ouest is the office of the post and telegraph. 
Distance 6# miles. 

Pontorson, consisting of one long, wide street, with short streets rami- 
fying from it, is situated near the mouth of the river Couesnon, which 
deposits large quantities of alluvial soil, that is gathered into heaps 


and carted off for manure. Robert the Magnificent, sometimes called — 
erroneously, le Diable, the father of William the Conqueror, is said 
to have founded the parish church, of which, however, the greater 
part of the existing edifice belongs to the 13th cent. From the centre 
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of the transept rises a low square tower. The walls, pierced with narrow 


-round-headed windows, are supported by wide receding buttresses. 
Near the sacristy is a stone altar of early date, with sculptured reredos 
_representing the Passion of our Lord. 


MONT SAINT MICHEL 


(pop. 215) is connected with the mainland by a broad embankment 1} m. 
long, terminating in front of the rampart wall several yards to the right 
of the barbican or entrance gate connected with it by a small gallery. 
Between the barbican and the next gate are the tram office and the 
two cannons left by Lord Scales when he retired from the siege of the 
fort in the reign of Henry VI. They are apparently of Flemish work- 
manship, made of iron, but not of the same size. The larger is 52 tons 
in weight, 19 inches in calibre, and 12 ft. in length, of which the 
chamber composes more than one-fourth. The smaller is 3} tons in 
weight, 15 inches in calibre, and 11 ft. 9 in. long. The interior is 
composed of longitudinal bars bound together by external hasps, 
Between the second gate and the third, the Porte du Roi, is the 


_ *Hétel Poulard Ainé, famous for omelettes and chicken, petit dej. 1 fr., 


meat breakfast 3 frs., dinner 3 frs., room 3 frs. This excellent hotel 
possesses most of the best houses in the village for the use of their 
guests when their hotel is full, which is generally the case during the 
whole summer. The H. Poulard Jeune is now united with it. 


Way by the Ramparts 


There are two ways up to the buildings, either straight up the 
narrow street, or round by the ramparts, which is the easier and more 
beautiful of the two. The stair leading ys to the ramparts is im- 
mediately within the third gate, the Port du Roi, right-hand corner. 
At first the ramparts rise out of the sea, but after a little they bend 
inwards and approach the entrance into the abbey, between two 
circular attached castellated towers, called the Chatelet, 15th cent. 
The contiguous building, with 14 buttresses, is the N. front of the 
Merveille, well seen when approaching the entrance. From theentrance 
34 wide steps bring us into the Salle des Gardes, in the part of the 
building called the Belle-Chaise, constructed in 1250. Five steps 
more, right hand, bring us into the ‘‘Cour de la Merveille,” where 
the keepers await visitors. The summer hours for showing St. Michel 


are 8A.M.to6p.m. The keepers are paid by the State, but a gratuity 
is usually given. The visit takes about 1} hour. 


Way by the Street 


The other way to the entrance into the abbey is up the steep, narrow, 


_badly-paved street of the village, passing the post and telegraph office, 


the Romanesque parish church, and the cemetery, to the top, whence 

commences a series of 258 steps to the entrance of the Salles des 

Gardes. The two ways meet at about half-way up this long stair. 
When a sufficient number of visitors have collected, the keeper 
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generally gives a short account of the Merveille, and points out, at the 
south-eastern angle of the building, the most elegant of all the towers, 
La Tourelle des Corbins, finished in 1391, which contains the handsome 
spiral staircase of 133 steps, connecting the different stories of the 
Merveille. 


Mount. St. Michael 


Mount St. Michael is an isolated conical rock in the sea, 3000 ft. in 
circumference at the base, ending in a point 257 ft. above the sea and 
its quicksands. On the very top is the church bristling with pinnacles, 
and grouped around it, at a lower level, the conventual buildings— 
half monastic, half military. 

On the southern side, where the slope is gentlest, is the little village. 
some of whose quaint houses straggle up to the abbey walls. 


It was only a grand bare rock, a haunt of sea-gulls, till 708, when, — 


at the urgent request of Michael the archangel, St. Aubert, a bishop of 
Avranches, built upon it a modest little chapel to the angel, which a 
year afterwards he endowed and supplied with twelve priests. In the 
course of time pilgrims began to flock in ever-increasing numbers to 
the sanctuary of the most powerful of angels, and to it kings sent 
treasure, and popes relics and bulls, granting plenary indulgences to 
all who visited the church and gave alms. About this time, too, 


some families, driven from their homes in West Normandy by Rollo ~ 


and his men, took refuge on this island and founded the village. 

The sons of the very invaders who had been the terror of Mt. St. 
Michael became, in expiation of the sins of their fathers, its best and 
most generous patrons. 

In 966 Rollo’s grandson, Richard-sans-Peur, established Benedictine 
monks in the abbey ; and his son, Richard II., founded in 1020 the 
church, the erection of which he entrusted to Hildebert II, sixth abbot 
of the Mount, from 1017 to 1023. He and his successors, instead of 
cutting down the pinnacle-of the rock to make sufficient space for the 
church, formed a platform for it by the erection of three tiers of massive 
granite buildings round the top. The height of the platform is 257 ft. 
above the sea, and the base of the buildings is 112 ft. below the pin- 
nacle, some a little lower, others a little higher. The ground floor of 
the Merveille is, for example, 32 ft. higher than the first step into the 
Chatelet, at the entrance porch. Every stone of this mass of masonry 
had to be brought from distant quarries, carried across dangerous quick- 


sands, and laboriously hoisted up to a height of from 145 to 400 ft., the 


highest part of the church. 


The best and perhaps most important part of the buildings — 


is the wondrous Merveille, marvellous on account of its architecture 
and its singular pete most beautiful specimen in France of the 
ecclesiastical and military architecture of the Middle Ages, Itis 246 
ft. long, 108 ft. high, and consists of two united buildings, each of 
three tiers, extending from east to west, with the back or south side 
against the rock, and the front or north side towards the sea and Nor- 
mandy, pierced with mullioned windows, each between two buttresses. 
The different floors are united by passages and by the staircase in the 
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Tourelle des Corbins. The Merveille was recommenced about 1203 
and finished in 1228. The tower was finished in 1391. As the 
Merveille rises in height the space between it and the rock increases, 
which is occupied by chapels, cisterns, etc. In the Merveille are the 
state rooms of the abbey. 

The pensioners bewilder visitors by the way they lead them over 
the buildings. Those on the south side and those on the west and 
east ends of the oval rock are of very little interest, as they are 
principally plain, comfortless houses, the old dwellings of the monks. 
They are chiefly the work of Robert de Torigni, abbot from 1154 
to 1186. Of them the best are the Crypt Aquilon and the Chapelle 
des Gros Piliers. 


The Visit to the Abbey Buildings 


From the place where visitors assemble, the Cour de la Merveille, 
ninety-one steps up, is the terrace Beauregard, or Saut-Gaultier, the 
name of a madman who leapt down twice without hurting himself, but 
was killed the third time. The view is lovely, but it is unnecessary 
to specify any of the views, as they are all lovely. 

Fronting this terrace is the southern fagade with the southern 
‘entrance into the Church. The modern sculpture on the tympanum, 
representing the archangel urging St. Aubert to build a church on 
the rock, has been removed. Now enter the church, of which little 
more than the centre of the floor of the transept rests on the rock, 
all the other parts resting on edifices built up to the required level. 
The church of Saint Michel is 196 feet long and 115 wide, with a 
square tower commanding’ a magnificent view. The first church was 
built by St. Aubert in 709 ; the second, founded by Richard-I., Duke 
of Normandy, was finished in 996. This second one having been 
destroyed by fire, Richard II., his son and successor, began a third, 
about 1020, along with the Abbot, Hildebert II. The Romanesque 
nave, which was finished in 1060, is the same as still exists, ex- 
cepting the wooden roof, which is modern, The transept may be 
considered of nearly the same date as the nave. The choir, which 
fell in 1421, was, with its chapels, rebuilt between 1451 and 1521, 
and the whole restored in 1900. In the S. transept is a silver altar 
with silver-gilt figures in relief. By the side of it is the large statue 
of St. Michael. In the chapel “de la Passion,” behind the high altar, 
is a reredos of alabaster, 13th cent., representing in five groups the 
Passion of our Lord. Under the N. transept is a tank capable of 
holding 1200 tons of water. In front of the western portal is the 
terrace Plomb du Four, commanding an extensive prospect. The 
most superb views are had from the tower of the church. From a 
small door ascend 142 steps to the highest platform ; 56 steps lead 
to the first platform, 68 to the second, and 18 to the highest. The 

1 When the editor visited Mont St. Michel, for the purpose of revising this 
hand-book, in the summer of 1907, the nave was in process of restoration, and the 
whole church was stripped of its furniture. This, however, and the following 
_ passage have been left uncancelled, on the supposition that the altar and statue 

~ will be replaced, 
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pinnacle is ascended by a ladder, but for that an especial permission 
is required. The top of the pinnacle is about 400 ft. above the sea, 
_ but visitors, as a rule, are only taken as high as the leads of the 
chancel aisles. Quitting the church, we next enter 

The Cloister, an architectural gem, commenced by Thomas des 
Chambres and finished by the Abbot Raoul de Villedieu in 1228, and 
restored 1877-1881. The walls surround a court or préau, 82 ft. long 
by 46 wide, with a double row of narrow-pointed arches, resting on 220 
colonnettes, with bell-formed capitals arranged in double lines, so that 
each shaft of one row answers to an intercolumniation with the shaft 
ofthe other. The roof is supported by ribs springing from each row 
alternately, forming triangular vaulting spaces, in the middle of each 
of which runs up a delicate volute, ending in a flower. The shaft-caps 
are of one piece with-the adjoining stone in the wall; and in one case 
one stone has three and another four caps all of one piece. The span- 
drils are carved into foliage, or circular compartments, containing 
figures and designs ; while above, towards the court, runs a narrow 
frieze adorned with roses, scroll work, and other ornaments. The 
whole is of the most exquisite design, perfect workmanship, and of 
the highest architectural interest. Adjoining the east end of the 
cloister is a Dortoir or dormitory, finished by Chambres in 1225, 
restored in 1888, and lighted on one side by 31 long slit windows, 
and on the other by 26. This was an old refectory of the monks. 
Leaving the Dortoir we now descend to the Promenoir, or old cloister, 
built by Roger II. in the early part of the 12th cent., over the 
Crypt de l’Aquilon, which is visited next in order, This also was 
constructed by Roger II. in the 12th cent., and has six massive 
pillars down the centre. The remaining sub-structures on the 8., E., 
and W. ends of the oval rock (some of which are now visited in rapid 
succession) are chiefly the work of Robert de Torigni, abbot from 
1154 to 1186. Many of these rooms have been used for prisons, and 
most are of little interest. The kitchens, however (near the Crypt de 
l’Aquilon), date from the lith cent. Notice also here the huge 
wooden wheel by which provisions were once drawn up to the summit 
of the rock by the prisoners kept here. 

The famous Cage de Fer, composed of thick beams of wood held 
together by strong iron bars, has long since been destroyed. Formerly 
it was kept within a recess of the wall. This terrible prison within 
a prison used to be tenanted by numerous persons of note, until 
Charles X., who, when he was Count d’Artois, visited Mt. St. Michel 
in 1777, ordered it to be destroyed. Though from that date it ceased 
to be used as a place of confinement, the order was not carried into 
effect till Louis Philippe visited it in 1837, when he caused it to be 
broken up before his eyes. 

Louis XIY. seized beyond the bounds of French territory the 
Dutch writer Dubourg, and locked him up in this cage, where after 
a year’s confinement he died, covered with sores and gnawed by rats. 
Dubourg had defamed the king in a public print at Frankfort. Louis 
treated Matthioli, the man of the iron mask, in much the same way. 
(See Black’s South France.) 
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Louis XV. imprisoned Desroches in the cage for having written 
regarding the court: ‘‘ All is wicked in these places, ministers and 


mistresses. The people formerly so high-minded are to-day so servile.” 
‘The Abbot Broglie obtained the release of Desroches from Louis XVI., 


the successor of Louis XV. 

Passing now the Chapel of St. Martin, we visit next the Crypt des 
Gros Piliers, so called from the nineteen columns of great thickness, 
chiselled out of the rock, 25 ft. high, on which stand the piers and pillars 
of the chancel of the church above. These ‘‘piliers” become elegant 
grooved columns in the chancel, and sculptured pinnacles on the roof. 

From the Crypt des Gros Piliers we next pass to the so-called 
Refectory (properly, perhaps, the Salle des Hétes, but used as a 
refectory in the 17th cent., when the old Refectory upstairs was 
converted to a ‘‘Dortoir”). We have now re-entered the Merveille, on 
the level of the middle floor. The Refectory belongs to the 13th cent., 
and possesses two large fireplaces at one end. The beautifully 
ribbed roof rests in the centre on a row of six single columns, with 
floriated capitals, This hall, finished by Raoul in 1215, is unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful in the Merveille. It is lighted by nine large 
plate-tracery windows, extending from floor to roof. Adjoining the 
E, side of the Refectory, and on the same floor of the Merveille, is the 

Salle des Chevaliers, the knights’ hall, commenced by Raoul des 
Isles in 1215, and finished by Thomas des Chambres in 1220. This 
hall is 98 ft. long by 68 ft. wide, and has two large fireplaces, whose 
sculptured mantelpieces join on to the beautifully ribbed roof resting 


- on 15 columns in two rows. Louis XI., who made two pilgrimages 


, 


to the church, founded in this hall the Order of St. Michael, In 
1496 the monks gave it up to the Knights of the Order, who held 
their chapters here; had in it 36 richly sculptured stalls;. and de- 
corated the walls with their banners and heraldic insignia, all of which 
were destroyed during the Revolution of 1793. Underneath the Salle 
des Chevaliers, and in the lowest story of the Merveille, is the 
Cellier, or storeroom, to which we now descend by a staircase, 
This has a vaulted roof, resting on square pillars in two rows, and 
lighted by five narrow pointed windows each between a couple of 


- buttresses. It is also called the Montgomery hall, because the 


“ 


Protestant general, Montgomery, attempted to enter the building in 
1591 by the adjoining opening, where was the great wheel already 
mentioned, a kind of windlass, for pulling up provisions and water 
from the spring St. Aubert, at the foot of the cliff. The position 
of this spring is said to have been revealed to St. Aubert by the 
archangel himself in 709, and was used by the monks and villagers till 
they began to collect rain water in cisterns, which is now universal on the 
Mount. Side by side with the Cellier is the last apartment visited, the 
Salle d’Aumones, which is lighted by eight windows, two at the E. 
and six on the N. side. The roof of it is vaulted from a row of 
central columns (six). The visitor is now admitted to the open air 
at the foot of the Merveille, and the visit to the Abbey is concluded, 
No place in Normandy and Brittany has in summer such crowds 
of visitors as Mont St. Michel. Of them a considerable number are 
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pilgrims, who come to the worship of the mighty angel in this his 
favourite spot, and to implore his succour and protection. For these 
devotions there is a printed service of hymns, litanies, and prayers, 
of which the following is a specimen :—‘‘ O Prince de la milice céleste, 
glorieux Saint Michel! vous surpassez en gloire tous les esprits 
immortels, dont vous étes le plus parfait ; vous étes le dépositaire des 
conseils du Trés-Haut, le plus prés de son tréne; vous ouvrez et 
fermez le ciel par son ordre, et vous nous présentez 4 son tribunal. Si 
le mourant s’adresse 4 vous au moment de la mort, vous volez aussitét 
& son aide, et lui faites sentir votre présence ; vous recevez son &me et 
la portez dans le sein de Dieu. Faible créature que je suis, je vous 
invoque dés ce moment ; j’implore votre immense charité, et pour le 
temps de ma vie, et pour l’heure de ma mort. Ainsi soit-il.”—See the 
Recueil de prieres et de cantiques pour le pelerinage au glorieux Archange 
St. Michel. The removal of the monks of the order of St. Edme de 
Pontigny has not only taken away the poetry from the Mont, but 
greatly diminished the number of pilgrims, for they say that although 
the Péres de St. Edme have transferred the worship of the archangel to 
their new abode, the town church, built in 1440, it is not the temple 
built at the angel’s own desire, and therefore they cannot expect any 
especial fayour from the archangel St. Michael by worshipping him 
in it. 

In 1811 Napoleon I. made the abbey a house of correction, and 
Louis XVIII. made it a prison as well. By a decree of the 20th 
October 1863, the prison was abolished. In 1865 the abbey was let 
for nine years to the bishop of Coutances, and till 1886 to the Péres 
St. Edme. Since then it has had neither prisoners nor priests. 

Above the hotel Poulard is a diminutive Madame Tussaud’s, called 
a Musée, 1 fr.. The first thing shown is a dioramic picture of an 
attack by the Bretons under Guy de Thouars in 1203, when they 
were routed by the monks and villagers. Then follow poor effigies 
of Bertrand Guesclin and his wife; Barbes, an anarchist confined 
in 1836; the Masque de Fer, who was never here; Gaultier, the 
sculptor of the stalls, 16th cent., who in a fit of madness threw him- 
self over the cliff; the revolutionist Blanqui, confined in 1832; 
Raspail, confined in 1831; Gilles de Bretagne, confined 1447-50 by 
his brother Frangois through jealousy, being fed secretly by a peasant 
girl, was at last either poisoned or strangled by his brother. A model 
of the cage. A few old swords, guns, pistols, spurs and safes. This 
Museum is a private enterprise, and has no connection whatever with 
the abbey. In addition to the fee charged for admission, the 
““gardien” expects a gratuity. 

The ramparts date from the 13th to the 16th cent. A considerable 
distance round by the ramparts may be walked when the tide is out, 
and when full it makes a pleasant sail, a boat costing from 8 to 10 frs. 

Two miles N. from Mont St. Michel, in the midst of sandbanks, 
is the island Tombelaine, 60 ft. high and 153 yards in circumference, 
with the remains of a fort demolished in 1669. At low tides it is 
easily approached on foot; at that time, too, it resembles a lion 
couchant with its tail on the ground. 
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Scale of % of a Mile 


NOTE. 
Passengers by steamer arrive at and sail from the 
Marine Station (Gare Maritime) where there is a 
comfortable hotel and a good restaurant. 


The South-Eastern & Chatham Railway office is next 


to the Custom House. 
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Dover and Calais to Paris 


CALAIS : 
See Map, p. 51. ees: 


Dover to Calais, 21 miles, average time between 65 to Wee 
minutes. By new Turbine Steamer, under the hour. Boat Fares, 1st 
class, 103. 11d. ; 2nd class, 8s. 11d. Luggage registered at the Charing 
Cross, Victoria, Cannon St., Holborn, St. Paul’s or Herne Hill stations 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham railway examined at Paris. 
Luggage registered at Paris for Victoria, Charing Cross or Holborn is 
examined at destination. Luggage registered to Herne Hill, St. 
Paul’s and Cannon St. is examined at Dover. Fifty-six lbs. free, but 
every 10 lbs. excess, or part of 10 lbs. over 56 lbs., is charged 1s. 1d. 
In England consult the continental time-tables of the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway, post free, 8d.; in France, L’Indicateur des 
Chemins de Fer, 85 centimes. 

Passengers can change money as far as possible at the S.E. and C, 
Co.’s London Station, on board the steamers, at Paris, and at Calais 
Pier Exchange Office. English gold accepted for payment of fares at 
Paris Station. French money accepted for payment of fares at the 
S.E. and C. Co.’s London termini, 

Passengers by the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway enter and 
leave the steamer at the Dover pier. At Calais they enter and leave 
the steamer at the Gare Maritime, on the eastern jetty, where the rail- 
way carriages await them. At this station there is every convenience 
—a good hotel with bedrooms from 6 to 12 frs. Cup of tea or coffee 
with bread and butter, 1 fr. Beefsteak, 1 fr. 75 .c. A plate of beef, 
veal or mutton, 1 fr. Roast chicken, 6 frs. Two eggs, § fr. 

The porter’s tariff at Calais for carrying each packet from the boat 
to the carriage, or vice versa, is 3d. (if under 11 lbs.) ; 6d. if over. 
But, unless exceptionally heavy, they are easy to carry, as the distance 
is short. Registered luggage is taken charge of by the Company. 
Unregistered luggage is examined at the custom-house of the Gare 
Maritime. The harbour, accessible at all tides, has been enlarged at 
the cost of nearly 2 million pounds. Pop. of Calais, 57,000. 

The train after leaving the Marine station halts a few minutes at 
the principal station, between Calais and St. Pierre, at the south side 
of Calais, where buses await passengers for the hotels. 

Tyam between the Place d’Armes and St. Pierre, 3 sous. Bus 
between the Casino and the bathing station, 3 sous. The beach is 
good, only too flat and too isolated to be much frequented. 

Museum and picture gallery in the Place d’Armes, behind the bust 
of the Duc de Guise, Le Balafré (see p. 8), open Monday, Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday, from 10 to 5 in summer and till 4 in winter, 

Hotels.—In the first street E. from the Rue Royale, the Rue de 
Guise, are the H. Meurice and the H. Sauvage. The old house at 
the end of this street was built by Edward III. in 1363 as a kind of 
exchange for the wool merchants, Henri II. of France presented 
this house to the Duc Francois de Guise, Le Balafré, as a reward for 
having with an army of 30,000 taken Calais in 1558 from the English, 
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Henri II. and IV., and Louis XIII. and XIY., stayed in this house 
when they visited Calais, In the Rue Royale the Commerce, ; 

The handsome building, erected in 1884, near the post, occupies 

the original site of the Hotel Dessin, in which Sterne and Sir Walter 
Scott lodged when on their way to Paris. Here, too, Lady Hamilton, 
with her little daughter Horatia, stayed when she came to Calais a 
fugitive from the grip of her creditors. On her arrival she wrote a 
letter to the Right Hon. George Rose, in which, among other things, 
she says: ‘‘ Hotel Dessin, Calais, July 4, 1818.—We arrived here 
safe, my dear sir, after three days’ sickness at sea—as for precaution 
we embarked at the Tower. Mr. Smith got me the discharge from 
Lord Ellenborough. I then begged Mr. Smith to withdraw his bail, 
for I would have died in prison sooner than that good man should 
have suffered for me, and I arranged so well with Horatia alone, that 
‘I was at Calais before any new writs could be issued out against me. 
I feel so much better from change of climate, food, air, large rooms 
and liberty, that there is a chance I may live to see my dear Horatia 
brought up. Near me is an English lady, who has resided here for 
25 years, who has a day school, but not for eating norsleeping. At8 
in the morning I take Horatia, fetch her at 1, at 3 we dine, and then 
in the evening we walk. She learns everything. ... If, my dear 
sir, Lord Sidmouth would do something for dear Horatia, so that I can 
be enabled to give her an education, and also for her dress, it would 
ease me and make me very happy.” On the 15th of January 1815, 
eighteen months after writing this letter, the strange and eventful life 
of Lady Hamilton, Emma Lyons, the daughter of a poor collier, was 
terminated. Poor Emma, the victim of adverse circumstances, died 
in great poverty and was buried in a cemetery outside the city gate, 
now the Pare Richelieu, where her bones still lie, at the end of the 
“Parc” nearest the post office. The kind Mrs. Hunter protected her 
to the last and made out of a white curtain and a black silk petticoat 
a pall for the plain deal box which served poor Emma as a coffin, and 
an Irish half-pay officer read the service over her grave. -The small 
tombstone which long remained, was, it is said, carried off by an 
Englishman. Lord Nelson, a little more than a month before his 
death, despatched the following letter to her :— 

‘‘My beloved Emma—I cannot even read your dear letter. We 
have fair wind, and God will, I hope, soon grant us a happy meeting. 
The wind is quite fair and fresh. We go tooswift for the boat. May 
heaven bless you and Horatia, with all those who hold us dear, and 
now, for a short time farewell.—Ever, ever, ever yours, 

‘NELSON AND Bronts. 
‘*Off Dunmore, Sept. 16, 1805, 11 a.m.” 


The above letter is in a frame in the British Museum. 

Lord Nelson began another letter to her, which was abruptly 
broken off by the wound which killed him at Trafalgar. When the 
victory was won, the last words he spoke were: ‘‘ Remember I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country, 
Never forget Horatia.” Then with much effort, he distinctly said : 
‘Thank God, I have done my duty.” : 


> 
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According to the death-register kept in the Hotel de Ville of Calais : 
‘*—mma Lyons, aged 51 years, born in Lacanshire (sic) in England, 
domiciled in Calais, daughter of Henry Lyons and Mary Kidd, widow 
of William Hamilton, died on the 15th of January 1815 at 1 P.M. in 
the house of the Sieur Damy in the Rue Frangaise.” 

The house, No. 7, isof one story, with small rooms and low roofs. 
Two windows on each side of the door, 5 above, and 2 dormer windows 
in the roof. The plaster ornaments are recent, and were added by 
Monsieur L. Fasquel. Originally the town wall was at the back of 
the house ; but since it was demolished, a neat little garden has taken 
its place. Emma Lyons was born at Preston, Lancashire, about the 
26th April 1764. She married in 1791 Sir William Hamilton, whe 
died in 1803. ; 

Tram every 10 minutes from the Place d’Armes to the town of St. 
Pierre by the Rue Royale. At the end of the Rue is the post and 
telegraph office and the commencement of the Rue Frangaise. The 
English Chapel is in the Rue de Moulin-Bofilé. 

Calais, in its streets, houses and churches, resembles more a 
Flemish than a French town. 

In the Place d’Armes is the Hétel de Ville, founded in 1295, and 
rebuilt in 1740. The belfry was finished in 1609. On the balcony 
in front is a bust of Eustache de St. Pierre, who offered himself as a 
vicarious sacrifice to Edward III. to obtain a capitulation for the 
inhabitants of the town, but whose life was spared at the intercession 
of the queen, the wife of Edward. 

Standing by themselves on pedestals are busts of ‘Duc Frangois 
de Guise, Le Balafré, liberateur de Calais en 1558,” and . of 
Cardinal Richelieu, ‘‘fondateur de la citadelle et de V’arsenal, 
erigés en 1636.” Behind is the Tour du Guet, said to have been 
built by Charlemagne (810), but more probably by Count Philippe 
de Boulogne in 1214. In 1806 it was repaired, and served as a 
lighthouse till 1848. 

It was in August 1347, in the present Place d’Armes, that the 
governor of Calais read the proclamation of Edward III. to the 
inhabitants, who had been besieged by the English from August 1346 
to August 1347: ‘That six of the principal citizens should march out 
of the town with bare heads and halters round their bare necks, and 
the keys of the town and castle in their hands.” When all were 
lamenting and in despair, the most wealthy citizen of the town, 
Eustache de St. Pierre, rose and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, to save my towns- 
men from dying through famine, I am willing to die myself for them 
and to subscribe my name as the first of the six.” Afterwards King 
Edward overwhelmed St. Pierre with gifts, and confided to him the 
most important civic appointments.—Froissart’s Chronicles, and 
La France by M. Levesque. 

‘At the east end of the Rue Notre Dame is the church of Notre 
Dame, founded in 1180, but rebuilt by the English in the 14th cent. 
The north portal is castellated. The high altar, 65 ft. high and 824 
ft, wide, is composed of rich marbles with ornaments in alabaster and 
jasper, brought from Genoa in 1628, in a vessel bound for Belgium, 
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but which was wrecked off Calais. The reredos is an Ascension by G, 
Seghers, painted in 1628. In the N. transept is a large picture by 
Picot, representing, according to the inscription, ‘‘Sous le régne de 
Henri II., le VII. Janvier MDLYVIII., les troupes frangaises com- 
mandées par Fr. de Lorraine, Duc de Guise, reprennent Calais sur 
les Anglais et conservent la ville au Catholicisme.” To the right of 
the principal entrance is a rather-curious entombment. The organ 
case and loft are handsome, as also the pulpit, excepting the 
pedestal. 

By the N. side of the church is the great cistern, which used to be 
the reservoir of drinking water for the town. A little way S. from , 
the church are the best dwelling-houses, situated along the pleasant 
promenade called the Cours-du-Sud, sheltered by the ramparts. At 
the N. end of the promenade is the lighthouse, 180 ft. high, ascended 
by 253 steps, furnished with a flash light every 4 minutes, seen from 
a distance of 20 miles. Near the lighthouse, and at the N.E. end of 
the town, towards the jetty, is the Courgain, the fishermen’s quarter, 
distinguished by its narrow dirty streets and its odours. 

On each side of the portis a jetty, of which the eastern, 1094 yards 
long, forms in fine weather the favourite promenade. From it the 
coast of England is seen distinctly. At the commencement of this 
jetty stands a column with an inscription stating that on ‘“‘ le 24 
Avril 1814 8S. M. Louis XVIII. debarqua vis-a-vis de cette colonne, 
et fut enfin rendue & l’amour des Frangais.” Across the bridge, 
near the goods railway station, are the casino and the beach used by 
the bathers. It is smooth, but very flat, and extends by the side of 
the western jetty. 

At the S. side of Calais are the park and Saint-Pierre-lés-Cailais 
or Calais-Sud, united to Calais in 1885. Tram between Calais and 
St. Pierre every ten minutes. Temple Protestant second street left 
from Grande Rue. Episcopalian chapel fifth street left, built in 
1862. 

St. Pierre contains wide streets, handsome houses, and large 
establishments for the manufacture of machine-made lace, tulle and 
blond, introduced from Nottingham by the English in 1818. The 
manufacture and trade of silk lace, tulle and bobbinet is not nearly 
so profitable as in former years, on account of the enormous competi- 
tion. The finer class of silk lace made on 12 to 16 point machines 
still does fairly well. In cotton Valenciennes lace St. Pierre takes 
the decided lead. The old parish church, 12th cent., has a massive 
castellated tower. The new church, finished in 1870, is built in the 
style of the 13th. 

103 m. south from the Calais-St.-Pierre station is, on the rail to 
Anvin, the little town of Ardres, passing Guines 54 m. and Balinghem 
8% m. south, 

Guines (pop. 4270). Famous for draught horses, Hotel; Ville de 
Calais, In the neighbourhood is a large forest. 

8? m. Balinghem. This small village (pop. 600) was in June 
1520 the scene of the famous meeting, on the field of the Cloth of 
Gold, between Henry VIII., who stayed at Guines in a princely habita- 
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tion brought from England for the occasion, and Frangois I., who lodged 
at Ardres. The pavilions of the monarchs at Balinghem were draped 


with cloth of golden tissue; Cardinal Wolsey was master of cere- 


monies, and Queen Catherine with all her ladies was present. ‘Two 
fountains ran with claret and malmsey wine. Nearly 6000 persons 
and 4325 horses were assembled at this interview between the two 
‘loving brothers,” for which, almost a year beforehand, 2000 
English workmen were sent over to make preparations in scaffolding, 
towers and pageants. 

104 m. is Ardres (pop. 2522): H. Lion d’Argent, situate on a wide 
plain, and connected with St. Pierre by rail, tram and canal. In the 
town are a few small manufactories of tulle. 


173: 
ned CAFFIERS, with, in the neighbourhood, the coal-pits of be 


Fiennes. Three miles distant in the forest a Beer marks the spot 
where the aeronauts Blanchard and Jeffreys descended in 1785, after 
having crossed the Channel from England. fe 


6' 

18k RINXENT MARQUISE, the station for Marquise (pop. 821L 4 
Inn: Grand Cerf), with marble quarries. From Marquise a road leads 
north-west to the Cape Gris-Nez, 19 miles from Doyer pier, crowned 
with a lighthouse 164 ft. high. Directly W. from Marquise, or on 
the coast road between Gris-Nez and Wimereux, is Ambleteuse (pop. 
615), where James IJ., disguised as a coachman, landed on January 5, 
1689. The village of Wissant, 4m. N.E. from Gris-Nez, is supposed 
by some to be the Portus Itius of the Romans, where Cesar embarked 
for the conquest of Britain on Saturday the 26th of August 55 B.o. ; 
but Mr. T. Lewin, in his Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, gives 
Boulogne (Gessoriacum) as the site of his embarkation ; and Napoleon 
III., in the Histoire de Jules César, vol. ii. p. 201, et seq., after deep 
research and mature consideration, arrives at the same conclusion. 
Cesar left Britain on the 18th September 55 B.c., and arrived at Ges- 
soriacum next day. The following year Cesar again sailed for Britain, 
and haying subjugated the island, returned to Gessoriacum. 


2) WIMILLE-WIMEREUX (first “0” is silent), The stationis “* 


between the two towns. Wimereux isa bathing station. Descendin 

towards the village, the first house is the H. Gare: then by secon 

road right the H. Plage: H. Bains. Now follow the parish church, 
and then a bridge, which cross, and arrive at a small obelisk on 
which is the inscription, ‘‘ Ici sont tombés de la hauteur de plus que 
cinque mille (?) pieds 4 7 heures 53 minutes du matin les Infortunés 
Frangois Pilatre de Rozier et Pierre =a, Romain. Le second donnait 
encore signes de vie” (pp. 152, 155). The steeplechases are run in the 
valley between Wimereux and Wimille. The racecourse is opposite 
the Pointe aux Oies. At this point, on the 6th August 1840, eae 
Louis Napoleon (the future emperor) landed, and marched with his 
party to the barracks. On finding he was not wanted they all made 
a hasty retreat to their steamer, the Edinburgh Castle, awaiting 
them in the offing, In their hurry their small boat was upset 


- and they narrowly escaped drowning. Napoleon was locked up in 
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the castle of Boulogne. Fully half a mile beyond the land side 
of the station is Wimille, an old village with, in the centre, 
an old church and churchyard. Against the wall round the ceme- 
tery is the monument erected in 1786 to the two aeronauts 
who, in their attempt to cross the channel, were precipitated 
from their balloon by its taking fire when at an elevation of 
3000 feet on: the 15th of June 1785. They were buried in this 
cemetery ; but the stone which covered their grave is in the museum 
of Boulogne. : 


Folkestone and Boulogne to Paris 


Folkestone to Boulogne 25 miles. Average time between 80 and 


100 minutes. Boat Fares, Ist class, 9s. 5d.; 2nd class, 7s. 5d. 
Luggage registered at the Charing Cross station of the S.E. and 
C.R. examined at Paris. Luggage registered at Paris examined 
at Charing Cross. 56 lbs. free, but every 10 lbs. excess, or part 
of 10 lbs, over 56 lbs. is charged 1s. 1d. Passengers from 


Charing Cross by the South Eastern and Chatham Railway enter 
and leave the steamer at Folkestone Harbour. At Boulogne they 
enter and leave the steamer at the Quai Station, where the rail- 
way carriages wait them. An excellent buffet under the manage- 
ment of the S.E. and C, Co. will be found on the quay alongside the 
steamers. 

Hotels :—Beyond the Casino and fronting the promenade on the 
beach is the +Pavillon Imperial: near this hotel are the Casino 
and the terminus of the electric trams from *Place Dalton and 
from Place Bréquerecque, both 2 sous (p. 153). Opposite the quay 
of the night boats, 1Berry’s: Folkestone: Globe: and }Paris and 
Boulogne, very large. Then the Flandre. Opposite the statue of Dr, 
Jenner (p. 157), the Fishmarket and the quay, is the des Bains and 
de Bellevue, with the best side to the Rue Victor Hugo. Fronting 
the statue of F, Sauvage (the inventor of the screw propeller) and the 
bridge leading to the station, is the 1*H. Christol - et - Bristol. 
Fronting the station are the second-class-houses, the hotels Castiglione, 
7 to 8 frs. per day: Louvre. Behind the H. Christol, up the R. 
Faidherbe, is the 7H. Union et New York, 8 frs. ; near it is Trinity 
Chapel. The above hotels are the best for summer visitors, In the 
second parallel street up the R. Faidherbe, the R. Pot d’Etain, is the 
post and telegraph office. In the third, the Rue Victor Hugo, the 
S.E. division, are the H. Meurice and the Banque Adam, and the 
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exchange office of Williams and Co. For winter visitors the best are: 


_. the 1Metropole, in the R. Faidherbe, near where it forms a rectangle 


with the R. Thiers. In the R. Thiers are the 1Commerce, and the 
Lion d’Argent. Near them are two good cafés. Up the Grande Rue, 
the street parallel to the R. Faidherbe, is the 1H. Dervaux, opposite 
the Museum. 

The N.W. continuation of the Rue de Thiers, the Rue Calvaire, is 


the shortest way up to a famous Calvary or Crucifixion, originally 
(1817) below, but brought up to its present site in 1833. A little 
farther is a statue of Napoleon on the site of the little wooden house 
he occupied. Opposite are the remains of the Tour d’Odre (p. 157). 
The continuation of the road through this village leads down to a 
hollow in which is the obelisk or pierre Napoleon, which indicates 
the site of the throne Napoleon occupied when he distributed for the 


’ first time the decorations of the Legion d’Honneur. On one side of 


"4 


the obelisk a plan shows the position of the army on the occasion. 
Not far, and well seen from the obelisk, is the great Colonne (p. 157). 
Near the mole is the Casino and the Etablissement des Bains, with 
a long row of bathing-machines. ; 
Public library, museum and picture gallery in the Grande Rue. 
English Chwrches.—Trinity Church, Rue de la Lampe ; British 
Episcopal, No. 9 Rue du Temple; St. John’s, Rue des Vieillards ; 
Upper-town Church, Rue St. Martin; Wesleyan Church, Rue de 
’Ancienne Comedie; English Romanist service held in St. Nicholas 


inthe Grande Rue. Post, Telegraph, etc., Rue du Pot-d’Etain. 
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Luggage for Boulogne must be examined at the custom-house. 
Commissionaires charge for passing articles through 4 fr. for one; 
above that number, 25 c. each; hat-boxes, bags and small things free. 

Trams.—Of the two trams that run from the Casino, by far the 
more interesting goes half-way round the walls of the high town on its 
way to the Place Dalton, outside the gate or Porte de Calais. See east 
side of plan. Immediately within the gate are the steps which lead 
up to the walk round by the town wall ; and a few yards from the 
-gate is the east portal of the cathedral. A little lower than the portal 


_ isthe door to the crypt. The keeper's room is to the right of the door. 


Cabs.—From 6 A.M. to midnight, for the course, 1 horse, 1 fr. 50 ¢.: 
"per hour, 1 horse, 2 fr. : per hour, two horses, 2 fr. 50c. From mid- 


night to 6 a.., for the course, 2 fr. 50 c.: per hour, 2 fr.50¢c. In 


__ the country, by the hour, 2 fr. 50 ¢. 


7 


| Railway Stations.—The principal railway station is a short way 
~ up from the Marine station, and between the two bridges (see Plan). 
The small station, Tintelleries, is 4 a mile from the chief station. All 


the ‘Rapide” trains, 1st and 2nd classes, between Paris and the 
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London boats at Calais, halt at the Tintellertes station, not at the 
chief station of Boulogne. The way to it is straight up the Rue 
Faidherbe, commencing between the Hétel Christol and the Fish- 
market. When at the highest part continue with the Rue Wissocq. 
In front is a bridge, and to the left the station. There is a nice 
promenade at the Tintelleries. Passengers from Boulogne to Dun- 
kerque, or vice versd, must change at the St. Pierre station of Calais. 

Boulogne, at the mouth of the River Liane, is one of the most 
pleasant towns in France. The Rue dela Lampe, and its continuation, 
the Grande Rue, lead from the E. end of the Pont Liane up to the 
Promenade de la Bienfaisance. To the right of this Promenade is the 
Porte des Dunes, the entrance into the Haute Ville, containing the 
Hétel de Ville, the cathedral and the chateau. The Haute Ville, on 
an eminence, occupies the site of the town founded B.c. 50 by Quintus 
Pedius, whom Cesar on his departure for Rome had left in charge 
of this division of Belgic Gaul called Morinia, covered at that time 
with swamps and forests. The little Roman settlement designated at 
first Gessoriacum took afterwards the name of the new city, which 
Quintus Pedius called Bononia after his native town. The French 
Bononia has now become Boulogne and the Italian Bologna. 

In the Grande Rue, about half-way up to the Haute Ville, is the 
building containing the Museum and Public Library. The latter con- 
tains 70,000 vols. and some 325 MSS., of which the most valuable are 
the Missal used formerly by the Bishops of Boulogne at Rome, a 9th 
cent. Gospel of St.Matthew, a 10th cent. Psalter, and the oldest copy 
known of Bede’s Homilies. Open from 10 to 4. The Museum, open 
from 10 to 4 every day (except Tuesday) from 1st June to 1st Nov., 
and on Sundays and Thursdays from 2nd Noy. to 8lst May. In the 
Natural History section the fossils of the neighbourhood are well 
represented. Among them are a magnificent Plesiosaurus dolichoderus 
and a rare Spathobathia named Bononia by the discoverer. In the 
Egyptian department is one of the finest mummies in Europe, the 
dried body of Nes-month, who, 3500 years ago, was the keeper of the 
sacred bark of the god Ammon. Notice the rich collection of emblems, 
and the representation of the god Anubis under the figure of a dog. 
There are also a valuable series of Merovingian jewellery in gold, 
enamel, glass and precious stones found in the district ; several oak 
and ivory carvings, and a low relief oak carving of the Last Judgment, 
containing upwards of fifty figures ; and a rich collection of coins and 
medals, Among them is the medal struck by Napoleon in 1804, 
bearing the inscriptions ‘‘Frappé 4 Londres, 1804,” ‘‘ Descente en 
Angleterre,” with the device of Hercules, having discovered the source 
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of the invincible strength of Anteus, lifting him up to strangle him in 
theair. The picture gallery contains 200 paintings, of which the most 


interesting are those illustrative of the visit paid by Queen Victoria 
in August 1855 to Napoleon III., when Her Majesty was accompanied 
by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess-Royal. 

On the wall of the staircase to the first floor is the original tomb- 
stone of the aeronauts, stating that they made the ascent from the 
Esplanade on the 15th June 1785 at 7.5 a.M., and when at an elevation 
of 3000 ft. their balloon caught fire and they were precipitated to the 
ground at 7.28 a.m. (Pp. 151, 152.) 

The first street left beyond the monument, the R. Flahant, and its 
continuation, the R. Jeu de Paume and Beaurepaire, lead to the Convent 


des Dames de Nazareth. Concealed in the shrubbery on the W. side 
of the convent is the villa, consisting of an upper and lower part, 


which was inhabited by Dickens in June 1853 and June 1856. The 
convent did not exist then. 

At the top of the Grande Rue is the Sous-Préfecture, and in the 
garden before it a bust by David of Henri II., who in 1550 ransomed 
Boulogne from the English. Then follow the delightful promenade on 


- the Esplanade and the no less pleasant retreat called the Tintelleries, 


with the statue of A. Mariette, the famous Egyptian traveller, born at 
Boulogne, 11th Feb. 1821, and died at Cairo, Jan, 1881. Through the 


Porte des Dunes, built in 1231, is the Haute Ville, within lofty 


ramparts 440 yards from east to west and 335 from north to south. 


The large edifice in the Place Godefroi de Bouillon is the Hétel de 


Ville, 1734, supposed to occupy the site of the palace of Godfrey 


of Bouillon, born at Baisy 1066. Attached to it is the belfry, 13th 
cent., a massive square tower becoming octagonal, 104 feet high. At 


_ the S.E. angle of the ramparts is the chateau, now barracks, Itis an 
_ ugly circular building (13th cent. ), supported by six attached towers, 


in which Prince Louis Napoleon was imprisoned (6th Aug. 1840), after 
attempting in vain to raise an insurrection in his favour (p. 151). 


a 


Near the Hotel de Ville, in the house No. 5 Rue St. Jean, with eight 
windows in the upper floor, died the poet Campbell on the 15th of 
June 1844. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. Le Sage died on 
the 17th Nov. 1747, aged 80 years, in a house which stood upon the 
site occupied by No. 8 Rue du Chateau. 

On the highest part of the Haute Ville stands the Cathedral, built 


in 1827-1866 on the foundations of the church erected in 1104 by Ida, 


mother of Godfrey of Bouillon, and of a church built in 1624, which 
was destroyed in 1791, and the remains sold seven years afterwards for 


£20,420. The present church owes its existence to the Abbé Haff- 
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reingue, who died in 1871, and now reposes in the crypt he himself 
discovered in 1827. Part of this crypt may belong to the first church, 
but by far the greater portion is probably due to Ida, Countess of 
Boulogne, The first church was built in the 7th cent. for a miracle- 
working image, which continued to display itself in the principal 
church of Boulogne till 1587, when the Huguenots, after trying in vain 
to burn it, hid it under a heap of manure. After sundry other mis- 
haps the image was restored to the cathedral in 1630, but in 1791 the 
Revolutionists got hold of it and threw it into a bonfire, when it was 
all consumed excepting one of the hands, which Cazin de Caumartin 
had managed to cut off and thus saved. It is now enclosed in the 
silver-gilt heart suspended from the niche occupied by the new image 
of Mary in the highly-decorated apsidal chapel of the choir. The 
church, in the form of a Latin cross, is 380 feet long by 112 broad, 
surmounted by a dome 68 ft. in diameter and 300 ft. high, crowned 
with a colossal image of Mary and ascended by 325 steps. The pro- 
portions are good, the lighting pleasing, and the construction truth- 
ful. The interior is full of false quantities and errors of grammar. 
Some pillars are painfully attenuated, others stumpy; while en- 
tablatures exist where they should not be, and omitted where they 
should be. The roof consists of a series of domes painted in fresco. 
The high altar below the dome is of costly marbles, the twelve 
figures on the panels are in mosaic, and the twenty surrounding 
colonnettes are of malachite. The east portal leads into the choir, and 
the door below into the crypt, 815 feet long by 140 wide. It contains 
some mural paintings, a group of statues representing our Lord and 
His Apostles on the Mount of Olives, and a few antiquarian curiosities. 
Fee to visit the crypt, 1 franc ; and 1 franc to ascend to the top of the 
dome. The respective entrances are on the opposite sides of the church. 
For the Cemetery pass through the Porte de Calais, behind the 
cathedral ; then first road right by the side of the castle. Among 
the many English interred hereare : Catherine, Countess of Dundonald, 
wife of Admiral Cochrane; and Captain W. Tune, who for many 
years commanded the first steamer between London and Boulogne. 
From the Quai Chanzy, on the W. side of the port, the western 
jetty extends 2297 feet, with a small lighthouse at the extremity. 
From the Quai Gambetta, on the E. side, the eastern jetty extends 
1703 feet (a delightful promenade), with a small lighthouse, a hand- 
some Casino, a large bathing establishment and anaquarium amidst an 
artistic group of rocks. Opposite the Casino gardens a steep road leads 
up to the fishermen’s quarter, where the most conspicuous object is 
the Church of St. Pierre des Marins. Northwards are a Calvary and 
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the brick remains of the lighthouse, Turris Ardens (or Tour d’Odre), 


built a.p. 40 by Caligula, when encamped on this plain at the head of 
100,000 men to invade Britain. From 1798 to 1804 this same plain, 


the Camp de Droite, was again occupied by an army of 181,000 under 
Napoleon, with the same intention. During Napoleon’s visits to the 
camp he occupied a small hut, where now stands a statue of him near 
the Tour d@’Odre. During one of these visits Napoleon, seated on the 
throne of Dagobert, made the first distribution of the decorations of 
the Legion of Honour, 16th Aug. 1804 (see p. 153). Near this is 
the Colonne Napoleon, of which the foundation-stone was laid in 1804 
by Marshal Soult, but the monument was not completed till August 


1841. This conspicuous Doric column cost £61,120, is 175 feet 


high, is built of marble from the quarries near Marquise, is ascended 
by 264 steps, and is surmounted by a bronze statue of the emperor 
in his robes, by Bossio. Fee for one, 4 fr.; if more than one, 5 sous 


each. The view extends into the county of Kent. 


+ 


On the quay opposite the fishmarket is the statue of Dr. Jenner, 
who in 1796 introduced vaccination into England. Into France it 
was introduced by Drs. Woodville and Nowell, who in 1800 performed 
the first operation on a family in the Rue des Pipots of this city. 

Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was born at Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, on the 17th May 1749. The first child he vaccinated 
was a boy 8 years old, called James Phipps, on the 14th May 1796. 


_ At first he had many obstacles and strong prejudice to contend with ; 


but these were soon silenced, and a keen, universal enthusiasm in 


~ fayour of vaccination broke forth and spread over the whole world 


among nations of the most diverse climes, creeds, habits and language ; 
all equally eager to possess a security so efficacious against the 
horrible plague of smallpox. In 1803 the court of Spain sent an 


_ expedition to their possessions in the Old and New World to distribute 
the cow pox among them. Clergymeu in Geneva and Holland urged 


vaccination from the pulpit. In Sicily, Naples and South America, 
religious processions were made for it. The Empress of Russia caused 


the first Russian child operated upon to receive the name of Vaccinoff 


x 


and to be educated at the public expense. In Germany the anniversary 
of his birthday was for many years celebrated as afeast-day. Honours 
were showered upon him from nearly all the chief scientific societies 


; abroad ; but perhaps the most flattering were from France. He died 


on the morning of the 26th of January 1823. 
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The partially useful but dangerous practice of inoculation was in- 


:- troduced into England in 1721. 
An interesting excursion may be made to Equihen, 5 m. S., by 
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Portel, 24 m. S. ; fishing villages. A tram runs to Wimereux (30 ¢.) 
by the Casino, Moulin Wibert, la Créche, and Honvault. 
2%! HESDIGNEUL, branch to St. Omer, 35 m. E. te 


“— 
43) ETAPLES (pop. 4389). Jnns: H. Lion d’Or: H. de la Gare ici 


Voyageurs. Rather a pleasant little port at the mouth of the Canche, 
here crossed by a viaduct 320 yards long. The Church of St. Michel 
was built in 1004, but the chancel was rebuilt in 1701. The town 
cemetery occupies the site of the castle built in 1172. Henry VII. 
signed in this castle the treaty of peace of 1492 with Charles VIII. 
The twin lighthouses of Etaples are each 173 feet high, and their light 
is seen within a radius of 20 miles. Tramway from station to Paris- 
Plage. Also branch line to St. Pol-swr-Ternoise, 384 m. east (map, 
p. 51). The two most interesting places on this branch line are :— 

Montreuil-sur-Mer (pop. 3567). Hotels: De France et de 
VEurope: Londres et Lion d’Argent. And seven miles S.E. from 
Montreuil and 14 miles 8.E. from Etaples is Beaurain. Those pressed 
for time should make the Lion d’Or at Etaples their headquarters. 
The pleasant little town Montreuil, the ancient stronghold of 
Ponthieu, occupies an eminence which was fortified by Hugues Capet 
in 981, to which period belongs the Tour du Guet. In the upper 
town is the church of St. Saulve, almost entirely rebuilt. The Hétel 
ve Hoanded 1200 and rebuilt 1860, contains a beautifully decorated 
chapel. 

Deaurainvilie (pop. 800), 804 m. 8S. from Boulogne and 7 m. from 
Montreuil. Along the line, a short way from the station, is all that 
remains of the castle in which Count Guy de Ponthieu imprisoned 
the unfortunate Harold when driven in 1065 by a storm on the coast 
of Picardy, formerly Ponthieu (see map, p. 51). To reach it walk 
from the station down through the village of Beaurainville to the 
church (16th cent.), where take the road leading to the right, and on 
arriving at the railway take the path leading by the side of it past 
the chateau to the village Beaurain. All that remains of the castle 
are two sides of a tower (fast falling to decay) 20 ft. square by 50 
high. This tower most probably stood over one of the gateways. 
The village of Beaurain-chateau is on the Canche, and on both sides 
of au railway. The church was founded about the same time as the 
castle. 

‘‘ A fisherman, who frequented the English coast, knew the person 
of the Earl of the West Saxons. He hastened to Count Guy and told 
him that for twenty Shes: he would show him a captive who would 
gladly pay a hundred pounds for his ransom. Whereupon the count 
rode in person to the coast and seized the English earl. Harold was 
now kept in prison, perhaps actually in fetters, not, as has been some- 
times thought, on the sea-shore at St. Valery, but in the inland fortress 
of Beaurain near Hesdin.”—Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 

_ 38m. 8.E, from Boulogne and 124 m. S.E. from Beaurain by rail 
' is Hesdin (pop. 3400), H. France, Remarkable 16th cent. church. A 
busy manufacturing town on the Canche. Hotel de Ville, 17th cent, 
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St. Pol-sur-Ternoise (pop. 3080). Hotes: Commerce: Angleterre, 
near the station, situated on a wooded slope rising from the river. It 
is an important railway junction. Those going into Normandy should 
‘take the line to Amiens by Frévent, Doullens and Canaples. Owing 
to difference of ownership on this branch line, carriages have to be 
changed at each of these places. At Frévent the hotel is the Amiens. 
Doullens (pop. 4575), 27 m. W. from Amiens. Hoteds: Quatre-Fils- 
Aymon: Europe: Bons Enfants is the best resting-place. It is situ- 
ated on the Authie, from which rises the citadel commenced by 
Francis I., now a prison for females. The church St. Martin, 15th 
-eent., contains elegantly formed vaulting shafts. 44 miles from the 
village is Lucheux (pop. 1010), picturesquely situated on the Grouches. 


ie RANG-DU-FLIERS-VERTON : junction for Berck-Ville and ae: 
Berck-Plage, 34 and 33 miles respectively. A growing place on 
account of its healthful situation and good sea-bathing. Hoteds. 
Grand: Continental: Berck et Plage: Paris: Londres: France et 
Bains ; and some small houses, The generous Rothschilds have here a 
spacious hospital for the children of the Israelites, and the municipality 
of Paris have also one for scrofulous children, with 600 beds. First 
class lighthouse on Haut-Blanc point. Population 7040. 


ae RUE (pop. 2900). Hotels: Voyageurs: Chemin de Fer. hiss 
Formerly a port of some importance at the mouth of the Authie, now 
4 miles from the river. Adjoining the parish church is the Chapelle 
du St. Esprit, all that remains of the church founded in the 13th cent. 
The belfry, of a later date, has been restored. 
$6} NOYELLES-sur-mer. Opposite the inner side of the station 1174 
is the inn, with a few small rooms. The little village is situated in 
a plain rendered fertile by an embankment which protects it from 
the sea. In the vicinity is Blanchetaque ford, where the army of 
Edward III. crossed the Somme on Friday, the 25th August 1346, on 
their way to Crecy (p. 161). From Noyelles station a branch extends 
5 m. N.W. to the port of Crotoy, and another 11 m. 8.W. to the port 
of Cayeux, passing St. Valery-sur-Somme 4 m. W. from Noyelles. 
Saint Valery (pop. 3550) is partly on the south bank of the estuary 
of the Somme, and partly on the slope and top of the hill rising from 
it. All the hotels are on the low part of the town. The parish 
church, 13th cent., is on a small terrace half-way up. Hotels: 
Bains, France et Famille, At the port the Hétel Casino. Farther on 
towards the railway station, the H. Colonne de Bronze: and the 
Commerce. As a bathing station it cannot be recommended ; but as 
an excellent station for inhaling fresh sea-air and for sea-fishing it 
holds a first place. Miles of embanked walks stretch along the side 


- of the estuary, and even extend far out into the sea, When it is too 
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windy, the sheltered land side of the embankments can be taken. 
An inscription at the entrance into the low town states: “De ce 
port en 1066 Guillaume de Normandie partit & la téte d’une flotte de 
400 voiles pour la conquéte de l’Angleterre” (see pp. 83 and 84, and 
map, p. 51). 

Higher up than the church is the old fortified entrance into the 
old town, and a little below the gateway, on the bank, is the Tour 
Harold, 11th or 12th cent. From this part there is an extensive view 
of the mouth of the Somme. A few fragments of the old walls, 12th 
and 13th cents., remain. Seven miles from St. Valery and 11 from 
Noyelles is Cayeux. Hétel Commerce, 6 to 7 frs. Bus at station. 
A bank of shingle extends along the beach, on which are ranged the 
dressing-tents, whence planks are laid to the sands. 

From Noyelles 5 m. N.W. by branch line is Le Crotoy, on the 
north bank of the Somme. Hotels: Grand (facing the sea) ; Crotoy 
(in the Place Jeanne d’Arc). Their buses at the station, In the 
centre of the Place Jeanne d’Arc is the statue of the heroine, who is 
said to have been kept some days in the town prison. Straight up 
from the post office is the upper town. 

Branch line from Noyelles, 154 m. N.E. to Dompierre, by Crécy- _ 
Estrées station 11 miles. This is the most direct route to take for 
Crécy. It can also be reached from Abbeville. 


“42 ABBEVILLE (pop. 19,670). A quaint old town on the 0% 
Somme, with some good streets. Hotels: at station, H. Gare. In 
centre of town, the *H. France: and Téte de Beuf. Their buses at 
station. Rail to St. Pol 89 m. N.E. Rail to Dompierre-sur-Auth 
19m. N. Branch to Eu 22 m, S.W. 

The principal object of interest is the unfinished fragment of the 
grand Abbey Church of St. Wolfram, of which there is a remarkably 
striking view from the central square (Place de l’Amiral Courbet). 
The church itself is on the right, after crossing the river, in the street 
that leads straight up to the town from the station. The finest feature 
is the grand W. front (restored in 1898), which dates from the 15th 
cent., and is flanked by two towers 170 feet high. Unfortunately 
the design was never finished, part only of the transept having been 
built, whilst the chancel is very little better than a makeshift. 
Internally, the chief feature is the extraordinary height of the vault 
of the nave,(now supported by wooden framing), in contrast with the 
low pitch of the unfinished chancel. The best walks are on the 
ramparts. There are two museums, both small. The better one is the 
Musée Boucher de Perthes, left to the town with his house and the collec- 
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tions, composed of flint tools and Gallo-Roman articles found in the 
vale of the Somme; also some pictures. Open on Sundays and 
Thursdays in the afternoon. Approached from the Place Courbet by 


' the Rue Gilles ; then in it the second street left. At the foot of the 


Ve. dee a4 
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Rue St. Gilles is the church of that name, rebuilt in 1485 and restored 
—the best is the fagade. Near the Place St. Pierre is the Museum of 
Natural History. 

15 m. from Abbeville by train is Crecy-en-Ponthieu (pop. 1600). 
Inn: Canon d’Or, On the plain to the north of the village Edward 
III. encamped his army on the afternoon of Friday, the 25th of 
August 1346, saying: ‘‘Let us post ourselves here, for we will 
not go farther till we have seen our enemies. I have good reason 
to wait for them on this spot, as I am now upon the lawful inherit- 
ance of my lady mother, which was given her as her marriage- 
portion, and I am resolved to defend it against my adversary, Philippe 
de Valois.” The two armies met on Saturday, the 26th of August 
1346. The old windmill, from which Edward IIL. viewed the English 
army led on by: his son, the Black Prince, stood till 1887 on the emi- 
nence just behind the village. It was easily distinguished from the 
other mills by its massiveness, 2m. from Crecy by the Fontaine 


‘and Noyelles road, a cross indicates the spot where the King of 


Bohemia was slain. 

‘There lay upon the field of Crecy two kings, eleven high princes, 
eighty bannerets, one thousand two hundred knights, and more than 
thirty thousand private soldiers. The meeting of Edward and his son 
took place by torchlight after the battle was over. ‘Well have you 
won your spurs !’ said the brave king ; ‘ persevere in the career which 
you have eee and you will become the brightest honour of the 
noble kingdom of which you are the worthy heir.’ The battle of Crecy 
was one of the greatest victories ever gained by a king of England, 
and Edward prepared to avail himself of it in a manner which should 
produce some permanent advantage.”—Sir Walter Scott’s Tales. 

7m, from Abbeville and 8 from Crecy is St. Riquier (pop. 1536). 
Inn: H. Ange Gabriel. The abbey is now an uninteresting building 
occupied by a seminary, but the church, 15th and 16th cents., is a fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture. The rich and profuse sculpture of 
the exterior is disfigured and defaced by the action of the atmosphere. 
In the interior the vaulting of the roofs is remarkable ; there are 
some good statues, among others a Christ of wood by Girardon and 


frescoes of the 16th cent. The belfry is of the 14th cent, 


9 
ees LONGPRE: H. Nord, an important junction (see map of hash 
Calais and Boulogne to Paris, p. 51), 223 m. 8.W. from Doullens, 
and 344 m. E. from Tréport. 

TI 
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4 90 
 PIOQUIGNY (pop. 1242), with a church of the 13th to the —~ 
15th cents. Ruins of a fortress of the 16th cent. Large turf beds 
in neighbourhood. 2m. distant is the Roman camp of Tirancourt. 


101} : : 823 
—~ SAINT ROCH. Station for west part of Amiens. SH 


2 AMIENS, a large and important station 76 m. S. from hed 
Boulogne. Most trains halt here 20 minutes, and none less than 5 
minutes. Printed cards on the walls of the refreshment room indicate 
the time passengers have at their disposal. In these rooms a cup of 
tea-or coffee, with bread and butter, costs 1 fr.; a pain fowrre 
(sandwich roll), 4 fr. ; basin of soup, 4 fr. ; 2 eggs, 4 fr. ; a roast 
chicken, 6 frs. 


AMIENS 


Stations: (1) Gare du Nord, at the 8.H. corner of the city. This is the principal 
station, at which stop the expresses between Calais and Paris. (2) Gare St. 
Roch, at the 8.W. corner of the city, and the junction for the lines to Beauvais 
and Rouen, the trains for which, however, start from the main station. The. 
main line expresses do not stop here. 


Hotels: H. Rhin; H. Univers (both first-class); H. Eew de France; H. de Paris 
(from 8 f. per day)—all in the Place St. Denis, or the Rue de Noyon (which 
traverses it), and all within easy access of the station. Between the Place 
Gambetta (the junction of the principal trams) and the Museum is the H. 
France et d’ Angleterre (first-class, but wine not included): in the Rue Daméril, 
leading out of the Place Gambetta, are the H. de Rowen et de la Porte and H, de 
la Paix. In a corner of the Rue des Jacobins, near the Musée, is the H, 
Commerce. In the Rue Beauvais the Croix Blanche. 

The first-class hotels charge about 18 f. a day: the cheapest among the 
second-class houses charge from 8 to 9 f. 


Cabs: The course for 1 or 2 persons, 15 sous. 3 or 4 persons, 1f. Per hour for 1 
or 2,14 f. 3o0r4,2f. Bach } hour extra 50 c. 


Electric Trams: From St. Acheul to Montiéres, also to the Place Gambetta ; 
from St. Pierre to the Hippodrome; from the Madeleine to the Boulevard 
de Chateaudun ; from the Gare du Nord to the Gare St. Roch. 


Omnibus: From the station to the town, 80 c. (by night, 50 c.). If with baggage 
(up to about 60 lbs.), 60 ¢. by day, 1 f. by night. For the suburbs—Without 
baggage, 1 f.; with baggage, 2 f. 


Post, Telegraph, and Telephone: Place de l’Hétel de Ville. In the Hétel de Ville 
(Salle du Congrés) was signed, 27th March 1802, the famous Peace of Amiens, 
English Church Service: Monthly in the French Protestant Church. 


Amiens (pop. 88,731), on the site of the capital of the Ambiani, 
from whom it probably derives its name, was, while capital of 
Picardy, a place of great strength; but now, as chief town of the 
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department of the Somme, these fortifications have been turned into 
pleasant avenues. During the war with Germany it fell into the 
hands of the Prussians on 28th November 1870. The new part 
of the town is well built, but the streets of the old quarter are 
narrow and irregular, and so cut up by the eleven canals into which 
the Somme and its affluents, the Arve and the Selle, are divided, that 
Louis XI. is said to have called the town ‘“‘little Venice.” It has 
many important manufactures, the chief being cotton velvets, 
kerseymeres, woollen and linen cloth, silk thread and cashmeres. 

‘‘ Whatever you wish to see, or are forced to leave unseen at 
Amiens, and you have left only one quarter of an hour for the con- 
templation of the capital of Picardy, give’it wholly to the cathedral 
choir. Aisles and porches, lancet windows and roses, you can see 
elsewhere as well as here—but such carpenters’ work, you cannot. 
Wood-carving was the Picard’s joy from his youth up, and, so far as 
I know, there is nothing else so beautiful cut out of the goodly trees 
of the world. 

“‘ Sweet and young-grained wood it is: oak, trained and chosen for 
such work, sound now as four hundred years since. Under the 
carver’s hand it seems to cut like clay, to fold like silk, to grow like 
living branches, to leap like living flame. Canopy crowning canopy, 
pinnacle piercing pinnacle—it shoots and wreathes itself into an 
enchanted glade, inextricable, imperishable, fuller of leafage than 
any forest, and fuller of story than any book.” Ruskin recommends 
entering the cathedral by the portal of the south transept ; ‘for 
all cathedrals of any mark have nearly the same effect when you 


enter at the west door; but I know no other which shows so 


much of its nobleness from the south interior transept ; the opposite 
rose being of exquisite fineness in tracery, and lovely in lustre ; 
and the shafts of the transept aisles forming wonderful groups 
with those of the choir and nave: also the apse shows its height 
better, as it opens to you when you advance from the transept 
into the mid-naye, than when it is seen at once from the west end 
of the nave” (see Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens). Standing in the nave 
with the face toward the altar, to the right is the right side of the 
pbuilding, and to the left, the left side of it. Gothic cathedrals 
and most of the Romanist churches stand west to east, the facade 
or principal entrance being at the west end and the apse, choir or 
chancel at the east end. The churches built by the Jesuits stand 
generally north to south. The most important place to visit in 
Amiens is the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The first stone of this 
majestic edifice, ‘‘the Parthenon of Gothic architecture,” towering 
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above the whole town, was laid by Evrard de Fouilloy, forty-fifth 
Bishop of Amiens, in 1220, completed during the occupation of 
Picardy by the English, in the reign of Henry V. of England, and 
restored in 1865 by Viollet-le-Duc. It occupies an area of 71,208 
square feet. Its greatest length is, from the western to the eastern 
extremity, 469 ft., and 220 ft. at the transept. The nave is 280 ft. 
long, and the roof 140 ft. above the pavement. One hundred and 
twenty-six pillars sustain the massive yet graceful arches which carry 
the triforium gallery, so justly famed for its elegance and beauty. 
Over the beautifully sculptured portal of the great facade is a 
brilliant rose window 100 ft. in circumference, flanked by square 
towers 210 and 180 ft. high, and linked together by richly-sculptured 
galleries. The portal of the south transept is also elaborately orna- 
mented. From the point of intersection of the nave with the 
transept rises, to the height of 357 ft., the central spire, constructed 
in 1529. To visit the triforium, towers and spire, apply to the 
suisse in the small house to the left (N.) of the W. entrance. Fee, 
1f. For a party, $f. each. For the interior no guide is necessary, 
except to visit the interior of the chancel, with its magnificent dis- 
play of old carved wood-work. Fee, 4 f. When on the top of the 
tower, request the man to point out the fertile market-gardens of the 
Hortillonnages ; in descending to point out the turret from which 
Henri IY. watched the Spaniards during the siege in 1597; and 
when in the triforium the chain of Spanish iron (14th cent.) to give 
support to this part of the edifice. 306 steps lead to the top of the 
tower. . 

_ The Interior.—Above main entrance, organ commenced in 1425. 
1st chapel right St. Christopher’s. 2nd, Notre Dame de Foy, with 
miracle- working statue. The sculpture in relief on marble on the 
altar is by Blasset. 3rd, Chapel of the Incarnation, Over the altar 
is a Madonna in white marble by Blasset. 4th, St. Etienne. On 
reredos, painting representing the Assumption. At the right side, 
statue of St. Etienne, and at the left, of St. Augustin, by Blasset. 
5th, St. Marguerite, with statue by Vimeu. Fronting the 2nd chapel, 
under the arch of the main S. arcade of the nave, is the monument of 
Evrard de Fouilloy ; whilst opposite is that of Gaudefroy d’Eu; who 
continued the work his predecessor had commenced. 

From the 5th chapel enter the South Transept, lighted by a splendid 
rose window of 24 leaves, and 92 ft. in circumference, glowing with 
14th-cent. glass, of which the predominating hue is red, and represents 
fire. Opposite in the north transept is a similar rose of 32 leaves of 13th- 
cent. glass, of which the predominating colour is blue, and represents 
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air and water. These two and the rose of the main entrance are of 
great value. The reliefs on the wall of the south transept represent 


_ scenes in the history of St. James. On the column in front is the 


monument to the Canon Claude Pierre, by Blasset ; and opposite it, 
standing against another column, is the chapel of Notre Dame du Puy, 
entirely by Blasset. The reredos, ‘‘Assumption,” is by Franken, 1628. 

Now enter the South Choir Aisle. 1st chapel right, Chapel of St. 
Peter and Paul, with statues by Dupuis. Opposite, on screen of 
sanctuary, admirably-sculptured figures in relievo (15th cent.) repre- 
senting incidents in the lives of St. Firmin and St. Salve. 2nd, door to 
sacristy. Over this door are two heads in stone, the portraits of the 
couple who gave the ground on which the church is built. 38rd and 
4th, nothing remarkable. 5th chapel, St. Frangois d’Assise. 6th 
chapel, the Sacré Coeur. 7th, the Virgin’s Chapel, with 14th-cent. 
glass. Altar, by Viollet-le-Duc. 

Here, at the back of the high altar, and fronting the Chapel of the 
Virgin, or ‘‘Our Lady’s” Chapel, is the mausoleum of the Canon Lucas, 
with the ***Enfant pleureur” by Blasset, in 1636, his chef-d’cewvre, 
The 7th, 8th and 9th chapels are of no importance. The 10th is 
to Notre Dame de la Piti¢, with a large marble statue of the Virgin. 


‘The 11th, the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, is enclosed in an iron 


railing. The reredos was carved by Carpentier in 1780, and the 
statues of St. Firmin and St. Frangois de Sales by Poultier in 1710. 
On the screen of the chancel opposite this chapel are admirably- 
sculptured figures in relief, representing scenes in the life of St. John 
the Baptist, executed, like those on the other side, in the 15th cent. 
North Transept. On the west wall of the N, transept are scenes in 
the life of David connected with the temple of Jerusalem. Nearly 
under them is a stone baptismal font (11th cent.), 6 ft. long, which 
belonged to the original church built in the 7th cent. The pedestal 
is of the 13th cent. The Gothic shrine of wood standing apart by 
itself is said to contain a piece of the skull of John the Baptist. 
Similarly situated in the north transept as the Chapel of Notre Dame 
du Puy in the southern, is the Chapel of St. Sebastian, with a statue 
of the saint by Blasset. Then, entering the N. aisle of the nave, and 
walking towards the main entrance—First chapel, nothing remarkable, 
but opposite is the beautiful pulpit resting on the statues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity, designed by Christophe and executed by Dupuis. 
Second chapel, Notre Dame de Paix, with a lovely statue of the Virgin 
by Blasset in white marble. Third, nothing particular, Fourth chapel, 
on reredos of altar a curious Byzantine crucifix. 
The interior of the Choir has 110 elaborately-carved stalls 
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ander lace-like canopies by Boullin, Huet and Turpin, in 1528. At 
the entrance right hand is the statue of S. Charles Borromeo, and left 
that of S. Francis de Paul. The reredos of the altar is of stone gilt. 
It bears a delicately-wrought shrine containing bones of saints. 

Amiens is the native town of Peter the Hermit, who persuaded the 
faithful to undertake the first crusade. His statue is near the E. end 
of the cathedral. He was born in 1048, and died 8th July 1115, in 
the Abbey of Neufmoustier, at Huy. 

A short way west from the cathedral by the Rue Basse Notre Dame 
is the Church of St. Germain, built in the 15th cent. St. Leu was built 
at various periods. St. Remy belongs to the 14th and 15th cents. 
Among the other churches are St. Jacques and St. Pierre. 

At the top of the Rue de la République are the Bibliothéque with 
80,000 vols., and the Musée with 280 pictures, On the ground-floor 
are antiquities and statues, and upstairs a collection of works of 
modern painters—among others, Horace Vernet, Muller and Gue. 
Open Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

The prehistoric section is very interesting and well arranged, 
At the head of the first great hall, by the side of two columns, is the 
skeleton of a Frankish chief in his stone coffin, with all the objects 
in the position in which they were found, the long sword at his 
left side, the knife or dagger lying obliquely across the thighs, the 
axe-head between the knees, the spear-head at the right side of the 
right leg, with its point towards the foot, a small vase at the feet, 
and a larger vase and a glass cup or beaker near the left side. 
It is from the Frankish cemetery of Noroy, in the neighbour- 
hood, explored under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Picardy between 1861 and 1864. At the right side of the 
entrance into the room is a baptismal font of the 12th cent., 
quadrilateral in form, from the Abbey Church of Saint Larme de 
Selincourt, finely sculptured on its four faces, with representations 
of the Presentation in the Temple, the Purification of the Virgin, 
the Baptism of the Saviour, and a curious symbolism, which is 
thus described: ‘‘ Christ with the left hand unmasking error, and 
with the right hand crowning religion.” There are other two 12th- 
cent. fonts, but unsculptured. At the other end of the room, in an 
upright case, are two bronze crosiers, 18th cent., a very fine one of 
copper gilt and enamelled, 12th cent., and a mortuary crosier, the — 
crook of wood gilt, found in the tomb of Nicolas, first abbot of 
Corbie, died 1123. Among the ecclesiaticial relics there is also one 
of those rare objects known as ‘‘ eucharistic doves ”—pyxes or vessels 
for the reception of the host, formed in the shape of doves, which 
hung suspended by gold or silver chains from the baldachin or 
canopy over the altar. The specimen preserved at Amiens is of 
copper gilt and enamelled in Limoges work of the 12th cent., and 
belonged originally to the Church of Raincheval d’Acheux (Somme), 
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from which it passed into the treasury at Corbie, and was probably 
brought to Amiens in 1793. In the room at right angles to this one 
is, at the entrance, a mosaic pavement with a Bacchante in the centre 
of the design, found in digging the foundations of the chapel of St. 
Ursula at Amiens. In the first case right, in this room, is a collection 
of the implements of the Stone Age. Many of the polished flint axes 
have been mounted in sockets of staghorn, found mostly in the 
marshes of Amiens. There is besides a fair representation of rough 
unpolished flint implements of the drift from St. Acheul. The next 
case, representing the Jron Age, contains articles from the cemetery 
of Noroy. In the third case is the Bronze Age, the most remarkable 
feature being the hoard of objects from a bronze foundry, discovered © 
in 1843, in the neighbourhood of Plainseau, near Amiens. It consists 
of 190 objects, among which are 39 axes in prefect preservation and 
40 portions of axes, 32 fragments of swords, 18 spear-heads, 10 
penannular rings or bracelets, and a number of ingots in bronze. In 
the early Christian and Middle Age collections are two interesting 
specimens of Celtic iron bells, quadrangular in section, tall, narrow 
and tapering, with flattened ends and bulging sides. One of these 
was found in a marsh at Bethencourt Riviere, in the department of 
the Somme ; the locality of the other is unknown. 

Amiens makes a pleasant residence. It is besides within 24 hrs. 
of Paris, 2 hrs. of Boulogne, 2 hrs. 40 min. of Lille, and 2-3 hrs. (ex- 
press) of Rouen by the direct line passing Poix, Abancourt, Serqueux 
and Montérolier. Amiens is 43 m. N. from Beauvais by St. Omer-en- 
Chaussée, where change carriages for Beauvais (see map, p. 51). 


79 
ee LONGUEAU (pop. 700). The train goes here 1} m. W. to —~ 


enter Amiens or a change of carriage is made. Junction with Calais 
and Arras line. 


59 
lead BRETEUIL station, whence a branch line extends 44 m. W. ~~ 


to the town of Breteuil (pop. 2991), Hotels: Commerce : Globe. 

A quiet town. Church partly of the 12th cent. Remains of abbey 
founded in the 11th cent. 4 m. distant is Folleville, with ruins of 
castle, 16th cent. In church, tomb of Raoul de Lannoy (d. 1508) and 
his spouse. ia 


41 
143 GEERMONT pe vorse (pop. 6000). Hotels: At station —— 


H. France. In the town, on the hill, the H. St. André. Bus up 
to the town } fr. The church is near the top of the hill. Straight 
up from the apse or east end of it is the chateau in which was born, 
in 1296, Charles IV. Le Bel, King of France and Navarre, and brother 
of Isabella, wife of Edward II. of England. He died in 13828. This — 
is a nice, breezy, healthy, clean town, overlooking the railway, with 
a comfortable inn and pleasant promenade, but the pavement of most 
of the streets is rough. It makes a good retreat from Paris, and is 
situated on the top of a hill bordered by the fine promenade 
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Chatellier. The chateau is now a penitentiary for females, of whom 
it contains generally about 1000. The square tower, 82 ft. high, 
was built in the 10th cent. The church, St. Samson, built in the 
14th and 15th cents. and recently restored, contains a great deal of 
fine glass. Between this church and the promenade is the Porte 
Nointel, 14th cent. For the promenade and the best views take the 
left after passing through this arch. In the street leading to the 
church is the Mairie, fronting a fountain, a legacy from Mme. 
Massé. This town hall, built in 1320, was restored in 1887. 


Be LIANCOURT (pop. 4169), Hotels: Nord: Grande Cerf: oo 
shoemaking is here an importantindustry. In the principal square is 
a statue of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld (d. 1827), the philanthropist 
and founder of the town hospital, whose family is one of the most 
ancient in France. In the church (1578) is a tomb with two kneeling 
figures by Coustou in the costume of the time of Henri III. 


152 32 
~~ CREIL on THE OISE (pop. 8456). Hotels: H. du Chemin ~~ 


de Fer ; H. du Commerce, both at the end of the short Boulevard in 
front of the station. A town owing its importance to being situated 
at the junction of five important railways, but not a nice place to 
stop at. The parish church, built on a somewhat peculiar plan, 
belongs to the 13th and 16th cents. On an island in the river are the 
ruins of a royal castle, 14th and 15th cents., and the ruins of the 
church St. Evremont, 12th cent. One mile from Creil is the straggling 
village of Nogent-les-Vierges, with an old Gothic church. 


158} CHANTILLY (pop. 4211). 38 to 50 minutes from Paris. oe 
Hotels: at station the H. de la Gare. The best is the Angleterre in 
the “Place,” at the commencement of the long street of Chantilly. 
Adjoining church, the Cygne; and near it the Bains. Wesleyan 
church near station. One-horse cab to the Chateau de la Reine 
Blanche and back, 8 frs. 

Chantilly, formerly the seat par excellence of the Princes of Condé, 
has now, on account of its splendid racecourse, become the New- 
market and the Goodwood of France, and the abode of a multitude of 
English grooms. The races are held in May and October. The 
village consists of one long street, having at the farther end from the 
station the palatial stables, constructed during 1719 to 1735, by Louis 
Henri de Bourbon. They contain accommodation for 175 horses, 
with, besides, suites of apartments for carriages, saddles, harnesses and 
grooms. Adjoining is the church, finished in 1692, containing pictures 
by Benouville and Leneveu. The painting on the window to the left 
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of the altar represents the founding of the church by Louis de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé (d. 1686), and his wife Clémence de Maillé. To the 
right of the altar, in a shrine on Ionic columns, are the hearts of the 
Princes of Condé, while in the two shrines before the altar are ashes 
of saints. Beyond the stables, in the midst of a small lake, is the 
chateau built by Anne de Montmorency in 1545, and recently repaired 
and greatly enlarged by the Ducd’Aumale. It is adorned with sculp- 
tures and frescoes ; among which are choice pictures by Watteau, and 
paintings representing the battles of Louis de Bourbon. Now that 
it has become the property of the French Institute the public are 
admitted into the chiteau and grounds en Sundays and Thursdays 
from 11 to 5. The building to the right is the Chateau d’Enghien. 

Near the ‘‘ Place” is the hospital, founded by the last of the Princes 
of Condé, and behind the long street is the racecourse. 

The best drive through the Forest of Chantilly is by a road leay- 
ing the racecourse at the S.E. angle, and following southwards almost 
in a straight line to the ‘‘ Table Ronde,” a large stone table, where 
twelve roads meet, and where ‘‘ Le Grande Condé,” on the occasion of a 
royal hunt, gave a breakfast to Louis XIV. About a mile farther are 
the ‘‘ Etangs de Commelle,” and the diminutive Chateau de la Reine 
Blanche, flanked with turrets. From this point it is not necessary to 
return to Chantilly, as a little farther is the station of Orry-la-Ville- 
Coye, three miles nearer Paris than Chantilly. Chantilly is also famous 
for silk lace, wrought by the Jacemakers in their own homes, and then 
brought to the merchants, At Chantilly, junction with branch to 
Crépy (pop. 4380). Inn: Trois-Pigeons. A pleasant country town 48 
miles from Paris. The parish church St. Denis was built in the 15th 
cent, and recently restored. St. Thomas, now in ruins, was, begun 
towards the end of the 12th cent, There are also the ruins of a castle 
of the 11th cent, Via Aulnay and Ormay, Crépy is 38 m. from Paris. 


1 PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, 


No. 18 Place Roubaix, where the registered luggage is examined. Im-" 
mediately outside are small omnibuses, and a little beyond cabs. 

224 m. E. from Chantilly junction is Crépy-en-Valois, passing 
Senlis 8 m. E. from Chantilly. 

Senlis (pronounced Senlisse), pop. 7200, situated to the north of 
the forest of Halatte and to the south of the forests of Ermenonville 
and Chantilly. Hotels: Near station the Nord: a little farther the 
Grand Cerf. 

The ancient town of Senlis, occupied by the Romans, was in theu 
time surrounded by a wall 920 yards in circumference and garnished 
with 16 towers. The present streets and houses have a modern aspect, 
The principal edifice is the church of Notre Dame, built in 990 by 
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Bishop Eudes, but reconstructed in 1153 by Bishop Thibault. The 
western facade displays considerable originality of design. Of the 2 
towers only the southern is finished, a charming structure 256 ft. high 
with elegant lancet windows. The lower stage is square and the 
upper octagonal, covered with a peaked crocketed roof, from which 
project 8 long narrow canopied dormer windows. The central portal 
is within a soffit, covered with 4 rows of sculpture. On the tym- 
panum a low relief represents the death of Mary, and, next it, 
another represents angels preparing to carry her body to heaven. 
Above, in bold relief, she is represented sitting in conversation with 
Christ in heaven. The profusely sculptured south fagade was built 
by Bishop Parvi in the 16th cent. The portal is under a shallow 
recess between decorated towers and canopied buttresses. From the 
soffit hang pendants, and over them extend an elegant arcaded 
gallery, and a large wheel window with a carved axle in the midst of 
flamboyant tracery. The north side, bearing the arms of Frangois I., 
is similar, only not so richly decorated. The interior is 210 ft. from 
W. to KE. and 30 ft. wide at the transept. A gallery the breadth of 
the aisles, with a stone vaulted 4-partite roof, extends round the 
church. Several windows have painted glass, those in the chancel 
are the best. Under this church, as well as under all the abbey 
churches in this quarter, are great excavations cut through the thick 
seams of soft sandstone; by which it is said, the inmates of the ~ 
different convents could communicate with each other. 

In the large garden in front of the western entrance are the ruins 
of the chateau built by the kings of the Merovingian dynasty, on 
the site of the castle of the Roman pretor. Immediately behind 
Notre Dame is the abandoned, but still elegant abbey church of St. 
Pierre, built in the 14th and 15th cents., and reduced, like the 
others, to its present condition by the ruthless hordes of 1793. It 
can readily be distinguished by the somewhat heavy square tower, 
with a sentry-box-like erection on the top. The chancel, which is 
very short, detects towards the north-east. A little to the south is 
another abandoned church, St. Frambourg, now a  store-house, 
founded by Adelaide wife of Hugues Capet and rebuilt by Louis-le- 
Jeune in 1177. Over the elegant portal is a large circular moulding 
enclosing 3 lancet windows. 

Beyond the Place de la Halle:is St. Aignan, 16th cent., now the 


‘theatre. The first strect left from the H. Grande Cerf leads to the 


abbey church of St. Vincent, founded in 1060 by Anne of Russia, 
wife of Henri I. From the western side of the N. transept rises a 
neat square belfry. The church is 154 ft. long, 26 wide and 46 
high. On the N, side is an aisle, and on the S. the cloister of the 
monastery built in 1660. It consists of a colonnade 29 yards wide 
and 44 long, under the upper story of the buildings. A few yards 
distant is the nunnery. Both are now a school under the direction 
of the clergy. 

About a mile S.E. from Senlis are the ruins of the Abbey de la 
Victoire bnilt by Philip Augustus, They are hidden among trees 
and stand close to the house of the owner.- Visitors admitted 
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only in the absence of the family. To go to it, take the road 
which runs nearly parallel to the railway from the H. du Nord, 
the length of an iron crucifix on a low square column ; where take 
the road right hand by the side of the wall. On arriving at the mill 
turn to the left and ascend by the right-hand road. Before the 
entrance is a great iron gateway with twisted iron spikes. 

The excavations below Senlis are very remarkable. They exist 
almost under every house in the town, and are always in two stages. 
The first stage is from 12 to 15 ft. deep, and the stage below 
generally a little more, and always furnished with a draw-well. 
One of the best specimens is seen under the grocer’s shop No. 25 © 
Place de la Halle. Seventeen steps cut in the rock lead down to the 
first stage, which has a groined roof, 12 ft. high. Twenty-three 
more steps descend to the lower stage, which in execution is much 
ruder than the one above. They formed part of the excavations of 
the suppressed convent of St. Frambourg. 

4} m. eastward by rail is Barbery, the station to alight at to 
visit the ruins of the fortress of Montépilloy, 12th cent., a short 
way S. from the station. The keep is 147 ft. high. 

Via Aulnay and Ormoy, Crépy is 38 m. from Paris, and via Chantilly 
and Senlis 48 m. from Paris, and 144 m. E. from Senlis is Crépy-en- 
Valois, close to station, pop. 4380. Change carriages for Soissons. 

PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
No. 18 Place Roubaix, where the registered luggage is examined. 
Immediately outside are small omnibuses, and a little beyond cabs. 


Calais to Paris, by Hazebrouck and Arras 


Distance 204 miles. Time 6 hours 40 minutes (express). Tor Time- 
CALAIS tables see under “Calais et Dunkerque 4 Paris,” in the PARIS 
MILES FROM Indicateur des Chemins de Fer dw Nord. MILES TO 


CALAIS. For the first 39 miles from Calais to Hazebrouck, ae 
see p. 182. Between Hazebrouck and Arras are the stations of Lillers, 
Bethune and Lens. Of these the most important is Bethune, pop. 
11,627. Inns: Nord: Lion d’Or: a fortified town on the river Brette, 
and the Lawe and Bassée canals. In the principal square is a hand- 
some embrasured belfry erected in 1388; near it the church of St. 
Vaast, 16th cent. (restored), visited by pilgrims. A native of Bethune 
is said to have invented Artesian wells. Of the celebrated family of 
the Lords of Bethune, a branch, in the 12th cent., was established in 
Scotland ; to whom belonged Cardinal Beaton, born in 1494, and 
assassinated under circumstances of horrible mockery and atrocity on 
the 29th of May 1546. Junction by rail with St. Pol, p. 159, 20 m. 
S., by Fouquereuil and Brias. 
ec; ARRAS (pop. 26,144). On the Scarpe. Junction with rail z 
to Douai 16 m. N.E. WHotels: L’Univers, in the Place de la Croix 
Rouge, the best but most expensive: the Petit-Saint-Pol, in the 
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Place du Theatre ; the *Commerce just within the Porte Ronville— 
din. 84 frs. with wine; room 2 frs. The omnibuses of the hotels 
await passengers. Fare 4 fr. Temple Protestant. It forms a short 
and agreeable walk from the station to the sights of Arras, entering 
the town by the Porte Ronville, whence take the third strect right, 
the Rue St. Jean, to the Petite Place, surrounded by gabled houses, 
excepting the side occupied by the beautiful Hétel de Ville. The 
continuation of the side opposite the Hétel de Ville leads into the 
Grande Place. The Rue des Trois Visages, by the side of the Hotel 
de Ville, leads to the Cathedral, behind the Hétel de Ville. To 
enjoy a walk on the ramparts, ascend the steps by the side of the 
gate into the town. 

Arras, formerly fortified and surrounded by two strong ramparts 
cased with brick, has now, instead, large and extensive barracks, and 
avenues with rows of trees. In nearly the centre of the town 
is the ‘‘Classical”’ Cathedral of St. Vaast (1755-1833), approached 
by the Rue des Teinturiers. Behind, the high altar in the 
Chapelle de la Vierge is a Madonna in white marble by Cortot. To 
her left is the mausoleum and colossal marble statue of Cardinal 
Charles de la Tour d’Auvergne Lauraguais, died 1851. Opposite is 
the mausoleum of P. Ludovicus Parisis, died 1866. To the left of 
the high altar, N. side, is a ‘‘descent from the cross,” attributed to 
Rubens. In the S. transept is ‘‘Christ rising from the grave,” 
attributed to Van Dyck. In the transepts are colossal statues of the 
four evangelists. Adjoining the cathedral are the former abbey 
buildings, which now contain the bishop’s palace, entered from the 
S., or Place de la Madeleine end; the Musée, entered by the horse- 
shoe staircase from the gardens, and the Dépdt of the Archives, 
entered from the end near the cathedral. Near the Archives is the 
Public Library, with 40,000 volumes and 1100 manuscripts. The 
Rue St. Aubert leads N.W. from the gardens to the Prefecture, 
passing by the entrance to the Hospital of St. Jean, founded in 
1178 ; and nearly opposite it, at No. 87, is a handsome house with a 
great deal of mullion work, built in 1866. A little farther, at the 
end of the street, is a monumental fountain, erected in 1864. Near 
the Prefecture are very large barracks and a seminary. The church 
near the Prefecture is called St. Nicolas, built 1838-46 It contains 
some curious pictures and the reliquary of Ste. Manne. South from 
it, at the west end of the Rue d’ Amiens, is the church of the Saint- 
Sacrement, built in 1846 of fine-grained white sandstone. Within 
and without, even to the top of the spire, 193 ft. high, it is one 
mass of sculpture. The elegantly mullioned building adjoining is 
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Robespierre 173 


the residence of the Benedictine nuns, to whom the church belongs. 
Behind are great barracks, the principal arsenals, the promenade, the _ 


Botanic garden and the citadel. 

From the H. Petit St. Pol side of the Place du Theatre follow the 
Rue St. Aubert to the first narrow street right, the Rue Rapporteurs, in 
which the corner house left, No. 5, is the house in which Robespierre 
was born. Itisa plain dwelling, the upper story consisting of six 
windows, and the ground floor of five, with a door. 

Marie Isidore Maximilien Robespierre, 1758-1794, the most famous 


_ of the republican leaders of the French Revolution, was born at Arras 


on the 6th May 1758. His family was of Irish descent, having 
emigrated from Ireland at the time of the Reformation. This man, 
in private life irreproachable, an accomplished lawyer, and so chari- 
table that rather than pronounce the sentence of death in the exer- 
cise of his profession upon a prisoner, he threw up his appointment 
of criminal judge in the diocese of Arras, yet was one of the principal 
abettors of the outrageous law of the 22nd Prairial, which changed 
the tribunal into a simple court of condemnation. 

Like thousands of young Frenchmen of these times, he had read the 
works of Rousseau, and had become so fanatically imbued with their 
theories that he wished to apply them to France for its welfare. To 
enable him to gain the necessary power for that purpose, he sought 
to increase the pressure of the reign of terror by the iniquitous law, 
proposed and carried on the 10th of June, which brought to the 
guillotine from the 12th of June to the 23th of July 1794 no fewer 
than 1285 persons, including Robespierre himself and Cauthon, the 
mover and proposer of the law. From 1793 to 1795 upwards of 2800 
persons perished by the guillotine. 

Occupying one of the small ends of the Petite Place is the 
Hotel de Ville, a very beautiful structure, built in 1510. In some 
parts it is one story, and at other two stories high; consisting 
of handsome square transomed and traceried windows. The tiers 
of richly decorated dormer windows projecting from the steep roof 
and the elegantly sculptured chimney stalks rising above it add 
considerably to the charming beauty of the edifice. Above the 
entrance (which fronts the Place Vacquerie) rises, 288 ft. high, a 
handsome tower, at first square, then round, surmounted by a crown, 
over which stands a lion with a flag. It contains a good chime 


of bells. The Petite Place is a large parallelogram, bordered on 


three sides by houses with rounded gables, The short arcaded 


- street, the Rue de la Taillerie, connects the Petite with the Grande 
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Place, surrounded by similar houses and enclosing a space of 74 acres, 
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Near the eastern end of the Petite Place is.the church of St. Jean- 
Baptiste, 16th cent. Over the high altar is an effective piece of 
sculpture representing the baptism of our Lord, To the left of the 
altar is an ascension of St. Mary into heaven by Champaigne, and to 
the right a ‘‘descent from the cross,” a copy of the picture in the 8. 
transept attributed to Rubens. At the end of the N. transept is a 
large altar with life-size statues and shrines full of relics under 
canopies. The carving of the pulpit, as well as of the wainscotting 
behind the high altar, is delicate and elaborate. 

Near the Hétel du Commerce is the church of the Ursuline nuns, 
with some good glass, and a tower, at first square, then round. From 
the corners peer forth statues of animals and birds. 

Arras has a preparatory school of medicine and pharmacy, a 
‘‘CoHege communal,” an Ecole communale de musique, and two 
seminaries. Its tapestry manufactures have been long extinct ; but 
it still manufactures pipes, pottery, lace, sugar and oil. 


ee BOISLEUX or Boileux, a hamlet on an affluent of the Cojeul. ue 


Junction here with branch to Marquion on the Agache, pop. 910, with 
quarries and potteries, 164 m. E. from Boisleux, and. 124 m. W. from 
Cambrai. This branch passes Boyelles, pop. 400, on the Cojeul ; St. 
Leger, pop. 719, on the Sensée; Ecoust, pop. 906, with a handsome 
parish church and the crumbling ruins of a castle, and Inchy, pop. 
1090, on the Agache. The line is now extended to Cambrai. 

$52 ACHIET ( pop. 780). Small inn. The site of the skirmishes 1% 


which preceded the battle of 8rd January 1871. Junction with rail 
to Cambrai, 26 m. E., passing 44 m. E., Bapaume, pop. 3144. H. La 
Fleur, on the fertile tableland between the watershed of the Somme 
and the Escaut. This neighbourhood was the site of the fiercest 
battle between the Prussians under Manteuffel and the French under 
General Faidherbe on January 3, 1871, when both fought themselves 
to exhaustion, and till it became too dark. In the town cemetery is 
a monument to the soldiers killed in the fight. Bapaume is a small 
industrial town with manufactures of fine wool, calicoes and cambric. 
The Hotel de Ville is built of stone and brick in 16th cent., and the 
belfry, in four stories, a little later. In the church of St. Nicolas 
built 1570-77, is a miracle-working image of Mary, but which gave 
the French no help during the battle. 

107 ALBERT (pop. 6743). Inns: Téte de Beuf: Gare. An in- 97 


dustrial town with distilleries, saw, cotton, and paper mills, prinle 


works and bleachfields. In the neighbourhood is a cave 1100 ft. long 
by 6 broad, containing a great variety of petrifactions, Adm. § fr. 

ec CORBIE (pop. 4800). Hotels: at the corner of the large Place, a 
the Hotel de France ; not far from the church, the Hétels du Commerce 
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and the Corbie. The parish church St. Pierre, 16th cent., has two low 
square towers over the facade, and is supported by heavy buttresses. 
In the interior is the miracle-working image of St. Colette. Three 
reliquaries are on each side of the high altar. Under the northern 
aisle is a very large monumental slab, with a great part of the inscrip- 
tion defaced. In the ‘‘ Place,” between the diminutive Hétel de 
Ville and the Ecole Communal, is a lofty stone gateway, originally 
the entrance to the abbey buildings, of which little remains. The 
staple employments of the villagers are agriculture and the weaving 
of woollen petticoats. The best walk is by the side of the canal of 
the Somme, passing a large manufactory of silk and wool thread. 
al LONGUEAU, where the train goes 14 m. W. to enter Amiens,?, 
or a change of carriage is made, see p. 167. Longueau is a small village 
4m. from the station. The train then returns to Longueau station, 
and proceeds to Paris by Breteuil, p. 167 ; Clermont, p. 167 ; Creil, p. 
168 ; Chantilly, p. 168 ; and then arrives at the station of the Chemin 
de Fer du Nord of Paris. 


Lille to Paris, by Arras and Amiens 


LILLE Distance 156 miles. ‘Time by express train, 4 hours PARIS 
MILES FROM (rapide, 8 hours). See Map, p. 51. MILES TO 
LILLE (pop. 216, 276), 664 m. from Calais (see p. 183). ae 


21 DOUAI (pop. 31,397). H. Commerce: H. Cerf: Temple Pro- 


testant. A prosperous town in the great northern coal-fields of France, 
possessing important manufactories and foundries. The finest, and 
indeed the only remarkable building in Douai is the Hétel de Ville, 
a profusely sculptured edifice of the 15th cent. From the centre of 
the facade, in the Rue de la Mairie, rises a square buttressed tower 
to the height of 130 feet, adorned with turrets on each corner, and 
surmounted by a curiously-wrought spire, 48 feet higher, ornamented 
with numerous gilded vanes. Along each side of this tower extend 
five windows, each with one mullion, a transom, quatrefoil tracery and 
crocketed finials. The first and fifth window on each side are under 
the level of the others. The other facade is much larger, but is of 
brick, dressed with stone. Opposite this fagade is the Rue de 1’'Uni- 
versité, leading to the Academie. Syllabus on the door. Northwards 
from the Hotel de Ville, by the Place d’Armes, is St. Pierre rebuilt in 
the 18th cent., easily recognised by its massive square tower. The 
church of Notre Dame has a curious reredos, painted on nine panels, 

by Bellegambe, with 254 figures. The Museum is near the Place St, 


176 William Allen 


Jacques. Public on Sundays and Thursdays ; otherdays1fr. It con- 
tains some paintings by Velasquez, Rubens, Teniers, etc. There are 
in the town a school of artillery, of music and of drawing, besides an 
academy with the faculties of letters and law, and a college for the 
education of English youths for the Romish Church, founded by 
William Alan or Allen, 1532-94, cardinal, born at Rossall in Lancashire. 
The aim of his life was to restore the papal supremacy in England. 
For that reason he was one of the chief intriguers in the Spanish 
plot which led to the fitting out of the Armada. The course in the 
college lasts seven years. Daniel O’Connell studied here. Douai 
gives its name to an edition of the bible by Roman Catholic divines 
printed in this city. College now closed by the 1903 religious orders 
laws of France. 

As an antidote to Protestant vernacular translations of the Scrip- 
tures, the Romanists published their Rhemish and Douai versions. 
Other Romanist versions owe their origin to evangelical tendencies 
within their church, Jansenism in particular ; which produced the 
French version of De Sacy, 1667. 


38) ARRAS. age 
25 ALBERT. See p. 174. Amiens, p. 162. Clermont, p. 167. oy 
25 CREIL JUNCTION. See p. 168. as 


Ray PARIS. Arrive at the station of the Chemins de Fer du Nord. 


Dunkerque 


DUNKERQUE (pop. 89,718). Hotels: At the station the H, 
XIV. Siécle :; Nord: France. In the town, in the vicinity of the Place 
Jean Bart and the Pare Marine, the Grand Hotel: Flandre: Paix. 

Cabs.—The course 1} fr., the hour 2 frs. 

Trams.—Fronting the station is the tram, which in summer starts 
every few minutes for the Casino with its hotel on the beach, fare 6 
sous. It traverses the Port and the best streets, squares, parks and 
fortifications, and stops at the Casino and the hotels. The beach is 
skirted by a wide terrace, but too low to keep free of sand. The 
Casino has a dismal appearance, being constructed of earth-coloured 
bricks. The Casino hotel is of a lighter brown. Room 8 to 4 frs, 
Lunch and dinner each 84 frs. The tram for Malo-les-Bains, nearly 
one mile east, starts also from the railway station, but farther from it, 
fare 6 sous. Malo-les-Bains is a neat little village at the western end 
of the straggling town of Rosendaél (pop. 8872). Steamers sail weekly 
to and from London, Leith and Hull. Their time of sailing depends 
on the tide. The London steamer moors near the custom-house ; the 
Leith steamer within a few minutes’ walk of the railway station, 
Generally the passengers’ luggage can be examined on board, 
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Dunkerque. Jean Bart Vig 


In the Place Jean Bart is an office of the Credit Lyonnais, good 
for changing French and English money. 

Dunkerque, said to have originated in a small chapel built by St. 
Eloi in the 7th cent., is a fortified seaport on the Northern Ocean, at 
the junction of 5 important canals, whose traffic, however, has been 
considerably diminished by the railways. It is an excellent station 
from which to enter Belgium, especially for visiting Bruges and Ghent, 


_and the sea-bathing stations of La Panne, Nieuport-les-Bains, Ostende, 


Blankenberg and Heyst. 

The harbour is provided with a first-class lighthouse, 190 ft. high, 
and 100 aeres of docks. The entrance is rather narrow, between two 
jetties, of which the eastern is 2556 ft. long. After the lighthouse, 
the most conspicuous object is the belfry of St. Eloi, a square tower 
295 ft. high, in 6 stories, ascended by 265 steps, and containing a 
chime of 29 bells rung by clock-work. This great red brick tower, 
formerly part of the church, commands a view of 30 miles all round. 
From the top, Cassini, Biot and Arago made many of their most 
important observations. Opposite is the church, reconstructed in 
1560. A little beyond is the great square, having in the centre a 
statue, by David of Angers, to the memory of Jean Bart, a fisherman 
of Dunkerque, who rose to the rank of admiral, and is celebrated 
in the annals of France for his valour and naval exploits. He died 
in 1702, and is buried near,the north door of St. Eloi. 

West from St. Eloi, by the Rue Vierge, towards the Bassin du 
Commerce, is the church of St. Jean-Baptiste, built in’ the 18th 
cent. On both sides of the nave are some very good paintings by 
Crayer and others. On the left side of the altar is a painting by 
Van Dyck, 1599-1641, of ‘‘Jesus being mocked,” and near it a 
“Magdalene,” by F. Solemena, 1657-1747. On the right side of the 
high altar is ‘‘a Holy Family,” by Guido Reni, 1575-1642, and ‘‘ Por- 


trait by Lanfranc,” 1581-1647. 


From the north-east corner of St. Eloi by the Rue Jean Bart are 


_the Theatre, and opposite, in a garden, the Musée and Public Library. 


The Musée is open daily (except Friday) between 12 and 5 from June 
1st to September 30th. In the other months it is open only on 
Sundays and Thursdays between 12 to 4. 

The Library, on the first floor, contains 85,000 vols. and 70 MSS. 


_ Open daily between 10 to 1 and 6 to'10. On Sunday from 10 to 12, 
- Closed on Saturday. Passing through room 1 with models of ships 
_ and sundry curiosities, we find in room 2 a wax head of James II. 
_ with (we are told) the night-cap he wore on his death-bed. In glass 

cases 3000 medals and coins, Weapons ancient and modern, ete, 
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3, This room is devoted to natural history, the best part being the 
shells. After this, four rooms follow with upwards of 400 pictures, of 
which the best came from St. Winoc Abbey at Bergues. Nearly all 
tell their own story and bear the name of the artist. The Flemish 
school, though the best represented, contains none of its gems. 

Dunkerque to Calais 29} m. S.W., and_to Boulogne 25 m. 
more. The principal stations passed between Dunkerque and Calais 
are: Bourbourgville (pop. 2500). H. Esperance, on the Aa canal. 
The church dates from the 16th and 17th cents., excepting the choir, 
which dates from the 13th cent. It contains a few Flemish paintings, 
a carved gilt shrine of wood with pictures representing the miracles 
by Mary under the title of Notre Dame de Bourbourg, and another 
carved and gilded shrine with the date 1551. ~ 

15 m. from Dunkerque and 3% m. S. from Bourbourg is 
Gravelines, a fortified town on the Aa, 14m. from the sea (pop. 6000), 
Hotel Messageries. When Thomas & Becket fled from Henry II. he 
embarked (Nov. 2, 1164) at Sandwich in a little boat managed by 
two priests, and reached the opposite coast in the evening near 
Gravelines. From Gravelines he went to St. Omer, and lodged in 
the great abbey of St. Bertin, p. 180. 

Down the river, on the sea, is Fort-Philippe, the port of Gravelines ; 
whence fish are sent to Paris and poultry, eggs, butter and market 
garden produce to London. Poultry-rearing to be a source of wealth 
requires frugality, cheap labour, adaptability to circumstances, 
personal attention to small details and to any kind of profit, however 
smal], which are the points in favour of the thrifty French farmers, 
further aided by cheap freights to London. It was off Gravelines 
that Drake in August 1588 shattered the Spanish Armada, when 
nearly 4000 men were killed. 

Calais. The town station, 294 m. from Dunkerque. 


Dunkerque to Paris 


By Hazebrouck, Bethune, Arras, Amiens, Clermont and Creil. See map, p. £1. 
For Time-tables, the Indicateur des Chemins de Fer du Nord, sold at the stations, 
8sous. Distance 190 miles south. Time 9} hours ; 5 to 6 hours express ; 4 hours 
(rapide). 


DUNKERQUE, p. 176. Five miles from Dunkerque is Bergues 
(pop. 5258), at the junction of the Colme canal with the Dunkerque- 
and Furnes canals. Hotels: In the “‘ Place” the Téte d’Or ; and the 
Ange. Near them the H. Sauvage. Situated on an eminence sur- 
rounded by ramparts, and defended by four forts. The principal 
edifice is the church of St. Martin, with a large square tower, con- 
structed in the 17th cent. In the interior, over the western en- 
trance, is a handsome organ. In the second chapel, right hand, is a 
representation of Our Lordin the tomb. In the next, or third chapel, 
are 14 pictures, painted on copper by R. Van Oucke, representing 
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she death of cur Lord, and of each»of the apostles. The reredos, 
representing the martyrdom of Saint Barbara, is by Janssens. 

In the ‘‘ Place” near St. Martin rises to the height of 164 ft. an 
elegant square belfry, constructed in 16th cent., and consisting of 8 
stories of blind arches, of which either 7 or 10 are on each side. On 
the summit is an octagonal tower with a balloon-shaped spire and gilt 
vane, representing a lion holding a spear. ‘To each corner of the tower 
is attached a projecting octagonal turret, after the manner of an oriel 
window, descending about a } of the height of the square part of the 
tower, and rising only a few feet abovoit. Opposite is the Mairie (1665, ~ 
rebuilt 1867) containing the public library and picture gallery, both of 
them supplied almost entirely from the Abbey of St. Winoc. The picture 
gallery has 150 paintings and water-colours, chiefly by masters of the 
Flemishschool ; such as Abraham Janssensd. 1632; Beekmansof Bergues 
d.1770; Bockhorst d. 1671; Brueghel d. 1569; Bril b. 1556; P.de Cham- 
paigne 1674; J. G. Cuyp b. 1575; A. Van Dyck ; M. Elias 1558; A. and 
¥. Franck ; J. Van Oost, father and son ; G. Poussin ; J. Reyn of Dun- 
kerque d. 1678, pupil of Van Dyck; G. Thys d. 1677; Pieter Verbrug- 
gen d. 1686; C. Vos d. 1651; M. Vos d. 1603; S. Vos d, 1676; and 
Wauters d. 1659, pupil of Rubens. There are a few belonging to the 
Italian and Spanish school, such as Barocci d. 1612; Ribera and 
Salvator Rosa. An excellent descriptive and critical catalogue is sold 
by the concierge, 1 fr. 

From the Mairie a street leads up to an eminence on which the 
early inhabitants worshipped an idol called Malbrancq, till converted 


-- to Christianity by St. Winoc in 685: when the zealous missionary 


Plat 


founded here the abbey, which soon became rich and powerful. In the 


18th cent. it was rebuilt, and in 1793 it was pillaged and destroyed by 


the French themselves, All that remains are the ‘‘ Tour Blanche,” or 
the square tower, and the ‘‘ Tour Bleue,” or the octagonal tower, with 
a lofty tapering slated steeple. The grounds of the abbey have been 
converted into the Promenade. In the centre stand two excellent 
archers’ poles, ‘‘ Perches,” both 110 ft. high. 

Many may find it more agreeable and more profitable to await the 
departure of a steamer in Bergues than in Dunkerque. Besides the 
rail, an omnibus leaves every morning for Dunkerque. Bergues 
carries on a considerable trade in cattle, grain, cheese and butter, 
After Bergues, the train having passed Esquelbecq, a straggling 
hamlet, and Arneke, a small village close to the station, Inn: H. 
Belle Vue, reaches Cassel, 19 miles from Dunkerque, and 171 from Paris, 
At the station an omnibus awaits passengers for the town, nearly 2 
miles distant on an eminence. Fare4 franc, Hotels: Sauvage, with 
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a fine view from the back windows, and the Lion Blanc, both in the 
“Place.” The town (pop. 3562) occupies the eastern side of a table- 
land 515 ft. high, 1300 yards long from east to west, and about 300 yards 
wide. In the Place is the ancient residence of the Counts of Halluin, 
now the Hotel de Ville. From the Hétel de Ville a narrow street 
leads up to the gardens and terrace on the top of the hill, occupying 
the site of a former Roman-Castellum. The view here is so very 
extensive, that in clear weather 30 towns and 100 villages, some 
nearly hidden in clumps of trees, may be distinguished. 5% miles 
farther is Hazebrouck, 165 m. from Paris. At station are bedrooms 
2 frs. the night. Here the Dunkerque passengers, both for Paris and 
Lille, change carriages. From Hazebrouck to Paris, see route from 
Calais to Paris by Hazebrouck and Arras, p. 171. 

In PARIS the train stops at the station of the Chemins de Fer du 
Nord, 18 Place Roubaix. 

Dunkerque to Bruges 

By Furnes, Dixmude, Cortemarck, where sometimes carriages are changed ; but 
oftener at the next station—Lichtervelde. See Map, p. 51. 

From Dunkerque the first place passed is Tente- Verte, a suburb of 
Dunkerque, extending to the Casino. Then follow Roosendael and 
Zuydeote, with vegetable gardens like little oases in the midst of the 
surrounding undulating plains of sand. Hight miles from Dunkerque 
is the little village of Ghyvelde, the French custom-house station. 
A few miles north by rail is Hondschoote (pop. 4000), Hotel Sauvage. 
The most remarkable building is a grand clock-tower 263 ft. high. 
Four miles farther is Adinkerke, the Belgian custom-house station, 
with, in the neighbourhood, the little sea-bathing village of La Panne. 
The train now passes by Furnes, Nieuport, Lichtervelde, and Thourout, 
and arrives at Bruges, 504 miles from Dunkerque. 


Calais to Brussels 


Calais to Brussels 136 miles east, but a little more from the marine 
or steamboat station. For Calais see p. 147. From the marine station 
the train, after halting a few minutes at the town station, proceeds 26 
m. 8.H. to the quiet and formerly fortified town of St. Omer on the 
Aa (pop. 22,000). No hotels near the station. On arriving men offer 
their services, but they are not of the slightest use as guides, as 
immediately outside the station is the first of the sights, the imposing 
ruins of St. Bertin, built between 1326 and 1520 on the site of previous 
churches of the once powerful abbey founded in 640 by St. Bertin, a 
monk sent from Luxeuil. Into the abbey, of which no vestiges remain 
Childeric II. retired in 752, to end his days in it; Thomas & Becket 
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rested in it 1164, after his flight from England, while on his way 
from Gravelines to Pontigny. Of the church there remain the roof- 


less walls, massive arches, and the mighty square tower 190 ft. 


high, ascended by 294 steps, commanding a bird’s-eye view of the 
surrounding tracts of flat marshy land, where large quantities of 
vegetables are cultivated, the cultivators inhabiting the villages of 
Haut-Pont and Lyzel. The best view of what remains of the church 
is round by the adjoining park, the former garden of the monks, 
atthe east orapsidalend. The first advocate of the abbey was Gerbod, 
first husband of Queen Matilda and father of her two eldest children 
Gerbode and Gundrada.. From the north side of the ruins is a 
** Place” with a statue to Jacqueline Robin, a heroine who in the time 


of Louis XIV. saved St. Omer from foreign occupation. From this 


commences the long wide street, the Rue St. Bertin, leading to Notre 
Dame by the college of St. Bertin and the Military Hospital, built on 
the site of a Jesuits’ college founded in 1592, in which Daniel O’Connell 
(1775-1847) was, as also at Douai, a distinguished student. Farther on 
are the Hotels Porte-d’Or-et-d’Angleterre: and the Commerce, both 
good houses. Near this, in the Rue Bon Pasteur, is the Episcopal 
chapel. Near the H. Commerce is the church of Notre Dame built 
during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, a cathedral from 1559-1801 ; 
when St. Omer ceased to bea bishopric. Of the four portals the most 
elaborate is the southern, decorated with statuettes, but mutilated 
during the Revolution. The west portal is under the massive tower 
160 ft. high. To the right, on entering by it, is an inlaid tombstone, 
and next it a colossal group of 8 figures (13th cent.) in sandstone, which 
decorated the portal of the cathedral of Therouanne till it wasdestroyed. 
The largest and central figure is in a sitting posture, and represents 
Jesus Christ holding up His hand blessing the people. Itis called Le 
grand Dieu de Therouanne, because it was brought, in 1553, by Charles 
Y., from Therouanne, a village 21} m. S. from St. Omer by rail, chang- 
ing at Aire-sur-la-Lys. On the left is John, and on the other side 
Mary, both kneeling. Now follow another inlaid tombstone, and the 


- chapel dedicated to Mary with pictures representing scenes in her life. 


Then a chapel with an entombment, the figures being coloured, 
Opposite is the mausoleum of Eustace Croy, died 1538, represented 
both kneeling in full canonicals and stretched naked on the top of 
his bier. On the north side of the nave is the cenotaph of St. Omer, 


a work of the 18th century. St. Audomar, or as he was afterwards 


called, St. Omer, scion of a noble family,'entered when young the abbey 
of Luxeuil, of which Walbert was then abbot. In 637 Dagobert ap- 
pointed St. Omer to the see of Therouanne, To assist him in his 
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mission work, Abbot Walbert sent him three monks, whom St. Omer 
placed on an estate called Sithin on the banks of the Aa, which Adroald, 
a heathen nobleman whom he had baptized, had bestowed on him. 
Here on a sort of island in the midst of a vast marsh, rose the cele- 
brated abbey called St. Bertin, after the youngest of the three mission- 
aries who had been sent to help St. Omer. After 80 years’ mission 
work St. Omer died about 667, bequeathing his name to the existing 
town, growing up round the cemetery of the monks of St. Bertin. 

In the south transept is the beautiful and important chapel to Notre 
Dame des Miracles. Over the richly gilt and decorated altar stands 
the miraculous wooden image, 12th century, one of the favourite 
statues of Mary under that title, and therefore endowed by her with 
miraculous power. All around hang votive offerings and tablets record - 
ing the blessings and cures derived miraculously from it, in the same 
way as the Greeks did in their time. Under a picture of Mary she is 
made to say, ‘‘Je glorifierai celui qui me glorifiera,” in imitation of 
the more impressive words of the blessed Jesus: ‘‘If any man serve 
Me, him will My Father honour,” John xii. 26. Opposite the altar is 
a large picture by Opstal, ‘‘ Jesus before Pilate.” Above it are some 
painted and gilded high reliefs. On the right side of the choir screen 
is by Van Dyck a ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”’ 
On the left or north side of the screen is the empty stone sarcophagus, 
of one block of granite, in which was the body of St. Erkembodus or 
Erkembodo 5th Abbot of St. Bertin and in 723 Bishop of Therouanne. 
He died about the year 737 and was buried in this church, Under the 
bright-coloured rose window is a curious clock and a large crucifix. 
The pulpit and organ case are elaborately carved. 

From the chief portal, the Rue Notre Dame leads to the Grande 
Place with the Hétel de Ville (1834-41), built from the ruins of St. 
Bertin. Also the Museum, free from 12 to 4 on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. Off the Rue Dunkerque is St. Sepulcre, dating from 1387, with 
beautiful stone spire 170 ft. high and stained-glass windows. 

The suburb of Haut-Pont, to the north of St. Omer, is inhabited 
by a special tribe, who have remained faithful to the Flemish tongue. 
The ground they cultivate is in ‘‘légres” or square blocks of land, re- 
claimed from the marsh and separated by ditches and canals. Nearly 
2m. 8.E. between St. Omer and the station Arques, on the canal de 
Neuf-Fossé, is the hydraulic lift or Ascenseur des Fontinettes ; which 
raises canal boats upwards of 35 ft. and thus enables them to escape 
5 tedious locks. 

39 m. S.E. from Calais is Hazebrouck (pop. 12,500). Hotels: Trois 
Chevaux: St. Georges. Junction with line from Dunkerque to Brussels 
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by Ypres and Courtrai. 555; m. Armentiéres, on the Lys, 29,000. 
Hotel: Paris. Important foundries and large manufactories of linen, 
table-cloths and lace. 68 m. E. from Calais and 68 m. S.W. from 
Brussels is : 

Lille (216,276). Junction with line to Antwerp 76m. N.E., by Cour- 
trai 234 m. N.E., and Ghent 45 m. N.E. Hotels: Fronting the station, 
the 1Flandre et Angleterre: }Paris: 1Lyon. In the wide street, the Rue 
Faidherbe, leading from the station to the theatre, is the H. ‘Lille. 
Adjoining the theatre is the Bourse, with one side to the Grande Place. 


_ Near the Grande Place are the H.’Europe: and the H.’France. All 


the above are first-class, with first-class prices, from 15 to 20 frs. per 
day. Near the station, and behind the H. Flandre, is the H. *Bruxelles 
et de Tournai, 8 to 9 frs. Opposite the theatre, the Singe d’Or: north 
from the Grande Place and near the church of Notre Dame de la 
Treille, the H.Avocat. Temple Protestant on the east side of the 
Faculté de Médecine. The west side of the Faculté is to the Place 
Philippe-le-Bon, directly 8. from the south corner of the Place de la 
République. Near the Temple, and almost opposite the Musée, is the 
Episcopal Chapel. i 

Most of the trams traverse the ‘‘ Place” fronting the station, and 
nearly all, including the steam trams, the Grande Place also. 

The best cafés are in the Grande Place and Rue Faidherbe. 

The best part of Lille, and the best sight in it, may be seen by any 
of the trams which from the station pass through the Grande Place 
and the Place de la République, where alight, fare 3 sous. On the 
side nearest the station, of the Place de la République, is the Préfec- 
ture, on the opposite side the Picture Gallery and on the side between 
them the Post and Telegraph Office. 

The Musée or Picture Gallery occupies a large edifice of an ap- 
propriate design. Open daily from 10 to 5. On the ground floor are 
the archeological and sculpture collections. Opposite the entrance is 
the great door opening into the Archeological Museum and Sculpture 
Gallery. At the inner end of the Sculpture Gallery a staircase leads 
up to the Picture Gallery, entering it at the Rotunda, having to the 
left the Collection of Drawings and to the right the Pavillon Brasseur, 
The staircase to the left of the main entrance, opposite the umbrella- 
stand, leads up directly to the Picture Gallery. 

The Archeological Museum commences with the stone, iron and 
bronze ages and the Gallo-Roman period ; whence it gradually ascends 
to the 15th and 16th cents., illustrated by instruments, pottery, 
eoins, a powerful bow, globes, majolica, enamels, tapestry, miniatures, 
missals, etc., followed by the Statue Gallery. 
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If the picture department be entered from the sculpture gallery, 
then on reaching the rotunda commence the round by going to the 
right by the ‘‘ Pavillon Brasseur,” beginning with modern painters, 
chiefly French, and ending with the collection of drawings. But if 
entered by the staircase to the left of the main entrance, commence 
the round by the ‘‘ Pavillon Leleux,” for by this way the best works 
are scen first. The pictures bear the artists’ names and many the 
subject also. In the fifth (Rotunda) is nearly a full-length portrait of 
“Count” Lord Kellie by Sir David Wilkie. The full-length portrait 
of his lordship in the town hall of Cupar is considered one of Sir 
Dayid’s best works, This collection of 850 paintings and 1500 draw- 
ings is perhaps, after the Louvre, the best in France, and is also 
admirably arranged and housed. Catalogues of the pictures and of 
the drawings are sold in the Musée. 

The principal artists are : Jacobus Artois, Dutch landscape-painter, 
born in 1618 at Brussels, where also he died after 1684. Bassano. 
Barthélemy. Jan Bockhorst or Langen, born at Miinster in 1610, 
one of the best Flemish historical painters. His composition, design 
and colouring are excellent. Peter Boel, born at Antwerp, 1625, 
pupil of Snyders—an excellent painter of animals, birds, flowers and 
fruit. Bologna. Jan Both, born in 1610 at Utrecht and drowned in 
a canal in 1650. A masterly landscape-painter. His brother Andries 
painted social life among the peasantry. Renier Brakenburg, born at 
Haarlem in 1650, a painter of villagers. His drawing is bold but not 
always correct. 

Peeter Brueghel the elder, 1520-69. To distinguish him from his 
son of the same name, he is called ‘‘ Peasant Brueghel,”’ as the greater 
number of his pictures represent peasant life, in which he exhibits a 
certain rude and fantastic tone of thought and vulgar feeling, although 
not without much life in the figures. Peeter Brueghel the younger, 
1564-1638, surnamed Hell Brueghel, delighted in painting night-scenes 
lit by fire- or torch-light ; but more especially scenes in the infernal 
regions, which he peopled with extraordinary fantastic forms. Jan 
Brueghel, 1568-1625, or Velvet Brueghel (brother of Peeter jnr.), 
preferred objects of still-life, such as flowers, fruits, or furniture of 
various kinds. : 

Canaletto, Lucas Cranach, 1470-1558. Cranach as a portrait-painter 
holds a high place. Gaspar Crayer, 1584-1669, one of the greatest 
contemporaries of Rubens. Crevelli. Albert Cuyp, bornat Dordrecht 
in 1620, where he died in 1691. His interiors have never been sur- 
passed. Jacques Louis David, 1748-1825. EE. de la Croix. D, Ghir- 
landajo. Greuze. Dirk Hals, 1600-1656, born and died at Haarlem 
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brother of Frans Hals the younger, 1637-1669. Frans Hals the elder, the 


father of the two sons, was born at Antwerp in 1580, died at Haarlem 
in 1666. Pre-eminent among the portrait-painters of the Dutch school. 

Maerten Heemskerck, or Veen, born at the village of Heemskerck 
near Haarlem in 1498, where he died in 1574. He owes his reputation 
to his designs to illustrate history and mythology, and to emblematic 
devices. These compositions are very numerous and many are re- 
markably ingenious. Bartholomew Helst, born at Haarlem in 1611, 
died at Amsterdam in 1670. One of the greatest of portrait-painters 
and contemporary with Rembrandt ; who received smaller sums for 
his paintings than Helst. Gerard Honthorst, 1590-1656, painter of 
lamp- and candle-light scenes. Jacob Jordaens, born at Antwerp in 
1593, where he died in 1678. ‘‘ He possessed much of the impetuosity 
of Rubens and equalled him in power of colour. The Museum of 
Brussels is the best place for the study of Jordaens” (Buxton and 
Poynter's German, Flemish and Dutch Painters). T. Keyser, 1596- 
1667, born and died at Amsterdam. Nicolas Maas or Maes, born at 
Dordrecht in 1632, died at Amsterdam in 1693. A good portrait 
and distinguished genre painter. His pictures are rare. Aart Neer, 
1603, died at Amsterdam 1677. In his pictures twilight, which 
gives free play to the exercise of fancy, isa principal element. Eglon 
Neer, born at Amsterdam in 1643, died at Diisseldorf in 1703. A 
student of his father Aart and imitator of Terburg, whom he rivalled 
in the beauty of his works. Rubens. Of the great master’s works 
there are in this collection some very fine specimens, and the same 
may be said of Jacob Ruysdael, S. Ruisdael and the two Teniers. 
Gerard Terburg (Ter Borch), born at Zwolle in 1608, died at Deventer 
in 1681: the ‘First among the genre painters of the higher ranks 
of society. His speciality was the painting of a white satin dress, by 
which the chief light in his pictures is formed.” Tintoretto (Robusti), 
1518-94. One of the greatest in the Venetian school. Adrian Utrecht, 
1599-1653, born and died at Antwerp. He painted dead game and 
other objects of still-life. Antonius van Dyck, 1599-1641, born at 
Antwerp, died at Greenwich. This great master delighted in subjects 
of a solemn nature and in first-class portraiture. Louis and Francis 
Watteau have here a great many pictures; but they are only the 
nephew and grand-nephew of the famous Antoine Watteau (born at ° 


_ Valenciennes in 1684, died at Paris in 1720), of whom this gallery 
_ does not possess a single authentic specimen (see p. 200). 


Philip Wouwerman (1619-68) evinces in his compositions a delicate 
feeling for the picturesque and a great fondness for the horse ; which 
appears in all his pictures with more or less prominence. 
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Jan Wynants, born at Haarlem in 1625, died in 1682: essentially 
a painter of the flat scenery of his native land. Truthfulness ta_ 
nature is his chief characteristic. 

Before descending the staircase visit the collection of drawings. 
They are chiefly by the Italian masters, and are nearly all distinctly 
labelled. The collection was bequeathed by Jean Baptiste Wicar 
(1762-1834) to the Lille Society of Arts; who gave it to the Picture 
Gallery on the 20th January 1865. 

Beyond the Place de la République the streets become gradually 
bordered by less handsome houses. 

Lille, on the Deule, is a fortified town of the first’ class. The old 
ramparts have been converted into handsome streets, boulevards and 
parks, and the new fortifications have been built at such a distance 
from the centre as not to interfere, as formerly, with the traffic. From 
the railway station the broad street, the Rue Faidherbe, lined with 
elegant houses, leads directly to the Grande Place and the Place du 
Theatre. In the Grande Place is a column with a statue by Bra com- 
memorative of the valour displayed by the inhabitants when the city 
was besieged by the Austrians in 1792. The principal building here 
is the Bourse, profusely ornamented with caryatides, commenced 
during the dominion of the Spaniards. In the court is a statue of 
Napoleon I. by Lemaire in 1854. 

At the northern end of the town are the churches of St. Catherine, 
Notre Dame de la Treille and the Madeleine. St. Catherine’s was 
begun in the 12th cent. ; the nave is of the 14th and the choir of the 
17th cent. The picture over the high altar represents the ‘‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Catherine” by Rubens. To the left under the aisle is a 
figure of Notre Dame de Lourdes. A short way W. from St. Catherine’s 
by the Rue des Fossées Neufs, is the beautiful promenade, by the side 
of the Deule, 765 yards long and planted with trees, On the other 
side of the Deule, adjoining the citadel, is the Jardin Vauban. 

East from St. Catherine’s, on the site of the castle of Buc, con- 
structed by Julius Cesar B.c. 50, is Notre-Dame-de-la-Treille et Saint 
Pierre, commenced in 1855, much frequented on account of an image 
of Notre Dame de la Treille, which has been worshipped by the citizens 
since the llth cent. Near the General Hospital is, on the other side 
- of the Deule, by the Pont Neuf, the Madeleine, built in 1675, in the 
form of a Greek cross, with a handsome dome in the centre, Over the 
altars are: an “‘ Adoration” by Rubens and a ‘‘ Crucifixion” by Van 
Dyck. In the chancel are pictures by Van Oost. At the head of the 
Rue Royale, and at the north end of the town, is St. André, 18th cent. 
The sounding-board of the pulpit is carved in imitation of drapery 
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suspended from the adjoining pillar. The best pictures are by Otto 
Venius, Jacob van Oost and Arnould de Veuz. Near the railway 
station is St. Maurice, dating from the 13th cent., but reconstructed 
in the 15th cent., an interesting church with some good glass, a nave 
and four aisles and a multitude of columns. 

Lille has numerous foundries, cloth, ribbon and sugar manufactories, 
dye and chemical works and breweries, the Lille beer enjoying consider- 
able celebrity. 224m. 8S. is St. Amand and its mud baths (p. 200). 


Thirty minutes N. from Lille, 53 miles E. from Dunkerque and 
67 miles W. from Brussels, is the French Comines, and five minutes 
beyond, the Belgian Comines, 9 miles E. from Ypres and 13 miles - 
W. from Courtrai. French Comines, Hétel des Trois Rois (pop. 7600), 
on the south side of the Lys, at the foot of the stately ruins of the 
castle in which was born, in 1445, Philippe de Comines, the father of 
modern history. In 1468 Charles le Téméraire appointed him his 
councillor and chamberlain, and consequently when in the same year 
Louis XI. was entrapped at Peronne, Comines was able to soften the 
passion of the duke, and to give useful advice to the king, whose life 
he did much to save (see p. 196). 


3 63 
e, BAISIEUX. French custom-house and time. The town—~ 
(pop. 2000) is a mile from the station. ; 


JS BLANDAIN. Belgian custom-house and time. 4% Pre 
beyond Blendain is Tournai, After Tournai the train passes Leuze, 
Ath, Enghien and Hal, and arrives at the station du Midi (or N ord) 
of Brussels, where cabs and tram-cars await passengers (see Black’s 
Belgium, with Part of the Rhine and the Moselle). 


Paris to Brussels 


The direct route by Creil, Compiégne, Noyon, Tergnier Junction, St. Quentin, 
Busigny, Mons, Jurbise, Braine and Hal. Arrive at the Midi Station. Distance 
193 m. NE. About 5 hours by express train. Fares 86 frs., 27 frs., 18} frs. See 
Map, p. 51. For London to Brussels, vid Dover and Calais, or Dover and Ostend, 
see the Continental Time-tables of the South Eastern and Chatham. In Brussels, 
Messrs. Cook. 


PARIS, MILES FROM Direct line. BRUSSELS, MILEs TO 


PARIS, start from the station of the Chemins de Fer du Nord. ae 


“ CREIL Junction. Inns: H. du Chemin de Fer: H. du Com- et 


merce: both at the end of the short Boulevard in front of the stat. 


521 COMPIEGNE (pop.15,000). Hotels: at station, H. Gare: nearer 1404 
the bridge the H. **Flandre: across the bridge the H. Pont-Neuf. 
Farther up adjoining the Hétel de Ville, the H. 1Cloche, 10 to 14 frs. 
In a street, left, the H. Corne de Cerf: and H. France. Episcopal 
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chapel. The palace, about 15 minutes’ walkfrom the station, is well 
worth visiting on account of the beauty of the building and its furni- 
ture, Having from the station crossed the bridge, walk straight 
forward by the Hotel de Ville and the H. Cloche to a large church, 
S. Jacques on the left (p. 190), where take the street left. In 
summer the palace can be visited between 10 and 5. Adm. free; 
yet if the man who shows the rooms is obliging, a trifle should be 
given. Walk up the Cour d’Honneur ; at the grand entrance leave 
umbrellas and sticks, and ascend by the Escalier d’Honneur to the 
Salle des Gardes, where a man will be found to show the palace. On 
a landing of this superb staircase is a very large antique white marble 
sarcophagus used formerly for baptisms by the monks of the abbey 
of St. Corneille at Compiégne. The 2 vases in the Salle des Gardes 
were bought by Louis XVI. for 24,000 livres, nearly £1000, at the 
sale of the furniture of the Duc d’Aumont in 1782. 

Tne order followed is generally as given here: Salon-de-la-Chapelle. 
Hung with Gobelins tapestry, 17th and 18th cents. On one is the 
strange Miracle of the transformation of the dry wafer into flesh and 
blood at mass. To the right is the Chapel. The painted windows 
are from designs by Marie d’Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe. 

Salle-des-Fétes, built during the reign of Napoleon I., 100 ft. long by 
42 ft. wide, lighted by 22 windows, supported by 20 columns and 
ornamented with 12 allegorical paintings by Girodet. At one end is 
the statue of Napoleon I. attired as a Roman Emperor, and at the 
other, one of Letitia, his mother. Galerie des Cerfs. Napoleon’s 
chess-board. The pieces are of coral and lava from Vesuvius. The 
board is of gilt copper, set with pearls. 

Galerie Coypel or de Don Quijote, with 31 paintings by Coypel. 
Salon de Stuc or Stucco hall; because all stucco. Walls hung with 
pictures. 

Salon-des-Fleurs. On the walls are 8 panels, each panel having a 
different kind of lily painted by Dubois pére in 1810. Chairs covered 
with Beauvais tapestry, flowers embroidered on a white ground. Gilt 
consoles bearing green bronze candelabra, each with a winged figure 
and three branches. Salon de Repos du Prince Imperial. The roof 
painted by Girodet represents : The Departure of the Warrior ; 2, The 
Combat; 8, The Victory; 4, The Return. Salon des Dames. On 
chimney-piece a valuable black marble clock surmounted by an 
allegorical group representing the marriage of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise. This clock was sold with the furniture of Malmaison, but 
bought back by Napoleon III. Bedroom of the Empresses Marie Louise 
and Eugénie, The furniture is of the time of Napoleon I. ; but the bed: 
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stead was made for Eugénie. Off it is a luxurious Boudoir, the furni- 
ture of exquisite taste and beautiful material. Salon de Musique, 
ornamented with paintings in grisaille, representing ecupids playing 
with fruits and flowers, so cleverly done by Sauvage as at first to be 
taken for sculpture. Gobelins tapestries, after Vanloo, the Sultana at 
her toilette ; and after Boucher, the Prince on his travels and the 
Prince on his throne. The Library, formerly the study of Napoleon 
Ill. Under a glass case, a book struck by a Prussian bullet in 1814 in 
this room. In the bedroom next it, Napoleon III. slept the night 
before leaving for Sedan. The dial on the floor outside the door is 
said to have been drawn by Louis XVI. On the chimney-piece is a 
very fine clock, one of the most beautiful bronzes of the first empire. - 
Le Salon de Conseil. Another of the many richly furnished rooms 
with carved and gilt furniture, portraits in grisaille of Henri IV., 
Louis XIII., Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Three charming pieces of 
Gobelins tapestry, end of 18th cent., to the left, the Sacrifice to Pales, 
after J. B. Suvée 1783 ; in the centre, Sacrifice to Juno, after A. F. 
Callet 1791, and right, after the same, Sacrifice to Ceres. Splendid 
specimens of bronze work, crystal, faience and vases, The Parlour or 
the Salon de Famille, formerly the bedroom of Louis XV., was re- 
decorated by Napoleon III. This room is on the fife fagade 633 ft. 
long, rising from the elevated terrace fronting the forest. A wide 
road of beautiful sward, perfectly straight, extends before the windows 
as far as the eye can reach into the forest containing 36,168 acres 
pierced by 340 excellent roads and yielding annually £26,000. Salon des 
Aides de Camp with portraits of Sully, Richelieu, Colbert and Cardinal 
Fleury. Family dining-room, very plain, with a few paintings in 
grisaille by Sauvage representing game, fish, flowers and fruit. Then 
the apartment of Marie Antoinette, consisting of 3 rooms, her ‘‘ Premier 
salon,” ‘‘ Deuxiéme salon” and her Bedroom, all superbly furnished. 
After these rooms follow the Salon des Huissiers or ushers ; the Salon 
des Chasses or Hunts, with appropriate pictures by Oudry, and then 
the Escalier d’ Apollon called also des Invités (guests). The remaining 
rooms are the guests’ chambers, which are rarely shown, as it is not 
worth while; they being in the same style as the others, only plain. 
Now descend the Escalier d’Honneur, ornamented with statues of 
Hospital and Daguesseau, and pass through the grand entrance between 
Ionic columns supporting a bas-relief representing a hunting scene, 
and enter again the Cour d’Honneur with its handsome arcade, sup- 
ported on Doric columns. The pace of Compiégne was built by 
Louis XV. and XVL., restored and enlarged by Napoleon I. and Louis 
Philippe I., and altered and improved by Napoleon III. 

Compiégne is a pleasant town on the Oise, in a vast plain at the 
northern extremity of a large forest. Among the principal public 
buildings are—the Hétel de Ville, built in the Gothic style. At each 
corner of the facade is an octagonal tower with conical roofs, and ~ 
between them the great clock-tower flanked with turrets. Above the 
clock are the three little figures of men, called the ‘‘ Picantins,” which 
strike the quarters. The museum contains a painting of St. Veronica, 
by Annibal Carracci, and another of two boys, by Murillo, Among 
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the relics is a spur which belonged to Jeanne d’Are. The church of 
St. Antoine has a fine portal, nave, choir, pulpit, and a beautiful font 
consisting of one stone. On the way up to the chateau from the 
‘* Place” is the church of St. Jacques, commenced in the 12th century, 
with a heavy but not unpleasing tower of the 15th century. In 
the south transept is a painting representing the vow of Anne of 
Austria to the Virgin. In this church, on the morning of the 24th of 
May 1430, Jeanne d’Are heard mass; and then at the head of 500 
soldiers sallied forth from the town and drove the army of the Duke 
of Burgundy from their entrenchments, who, however, having been 
joined by the English, rallied and forced her to retreat. On arriving 
at the gate, she found the drawbridge up, and the portcullis closed, 
by order of the Governor Guillaume de Flavi, so that she was taken 
prisoner by Lyonnel, the bastard of Vendéme, who gave her up to 
Jean de Luxembourg, by whom she was sold in November to the 
English. This happened at the Porte du Pont, which adjoined what 
is now called the Tour de Jeanne d’Are, entered from the doorway 
No. 5 of the Rue de Jeanne d’Arc, at the end near the river. The 
English, after having kept her prisoner nearly two months, delivered 
her up on the 8rd of January 1481, at the instance of the Paris Uni- 
versity, to the Inquisition. In the Place de ]’Hétel de Ville is a 
statue to Jeanne with the words: ‘‘Je yray voir mes bons amis de 
ee ”—a pure sarcasm !|—pusillanimous betrayers, not friends! 
Ten and a half ae by rail is 

Pierrefonds, H. ltrangers, near station: H.*Bains, in a beautiful 
park, with a lake. Behind the hotel is a bathing. establishment 
supplied by cold sulphurous springs and possessing all the usual 
apparatus. Overlooking the town is the noble and imposing Castle, 
built by Louis d’Orleans in 1390 and restored by Napoleon III. This 
castle is the most perfect of its kind in Europe, and as it is so easily 
approached from Compitgne, a visit to it should not be omitted. Fee 
4 fr. each. 74 miles west from Pierrefonds is the poor hamlet of 
Champlieu, with the ruins of a small Roman amphitheatre. In front 
are the ruins of a temple to Apollo. The shafts of the exterior 
columns are sculptured with acanthus leaves, or simply with inter- ~ 
secting straight lines. A broad trough or gutter surrounds the build- 
ing, and steps lead up to it. Drive to Champlieu by the villages of 
Palesne, Morienvale and Orrouy. Return to Pierrefonds by the Poste 
des Gardes, St. Nicholas and St. Jean in the Forest. One-horse coach 
there and back, 12 fr. Pierrefonds is 102 m. from Paris, Gare du Nord. 

103 m. beyond Compiégne and 5 m. from Noyon is Ourscamps, on 
the east side of the railway, with a cotton-mill established in an 
abbey founded in the 13th century, to which date belongs the curious 
chamber, the Salle des Morts. On the other side of the railway is 
Chiry, with, on the crest of the hills behind the village, a great 
Babel-like tower, which, although recently, built, is composed of 
such bad stone that it has already begun to crumble. 


67 
~~ NOYON (pop. 7500). H.*Nord close to the cathedral. The hi! 


street descending from the facade enters the Marché au Blé, whera 
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at No. 8 is the H. France, built in 1683 on the site of the house in 
which John Calvin is said to have been born on the 10th of July 1509. 

Noyon is a quaint, quiet and interesting town, full of curiously 
built 17th-cent. houses, of which a very large proportion is occupied 
by ‘‘rentiers,” or gentry living on theirincome. The cathedral, well 
seen from the railway, is a grand yet peculiar edifice, built in the 12th, 
13th and 14th cents. on the foundations of an earlier church erected 
by Pepin le Bref and Charlemagne. The main entrance is bold, 
grand and severe. Beyond the three recessed portals projects a 
broad porch (14th cent.) resting on three arches springing from 
elustered columns, strengthened by two neat flying gabled but- 
tresses. Along the edge of the porch’ run a carefully chiselled 
balustrade and a delicate frieze similar to those in bands on the 
towers. Over the portals rise two massive square towers, covered 
with pyramid roofs, terminating with balustrades. The transepts 
and the apse have spherical terminations. The portals of the tran- 
septs are on the sides next the choir. The choir or chancel is short, 
but of great breadth, and rises in three nearly equal stages. The 
lowest stage consists of 9 radiating chapels with cylindrical roofs. 

The interior of the edifice is 330 ft. long, upheld by 36 columns 
in two rows, of which 14 are plain and the others clustered. From 
the columns in the nave spring early pointed arches, and from those 
in the choir and transepts, semicircular. Two triforium galleries 
extend round the church; the lower of the two is of great height 
and width and faced with open mullion-work, in most cases divided 
by an impost column. The roof groining at the extremities of the 
choir and transepts is gathered together with great elegance. 

The chapels contain some good statues and paintings, but no 
valuable old glass. The most richly adorned is the chapel in front 
of the pulpit. In it the columns are encrusted with canopy work, 
and the roof covered with groining hung with pendants. The 
sentre window illustrates the genealogy of our Lord ; the other two, 
incidents in the life of Mary. The organ-case and pulpit display 
great beauty in form and workmanship. The first door left from the 
main entrance opens into the cloisters, 13th cent., of which only one 
side still remains. Lift the latch of the right-hand leaf and pull it 
inward. Three deeply-set arches with crocketed soffits and imposts 
of short clustered columns each with a statue under a Gothic column, 
separate the cloister from the Salle Capitulaire, 13th cent., which is 
lighted on the other side by 5 nearly lancet windows, corresponding 
in form with the three arches, and also with the mullion work of the 
nave, only they have six- instead of three-foil decorations. At ona 
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end of the Salle Capitulaire is the great chimney and chimney-piece. 
Four slender columns standing in the centre support the profuse 
groining of the roof, A door from this beautiful hall opens into the 
street. 

Straight down from the H. Nord, or straight forward from the 
H. France, is the Hétel de Ville, 16th cent., small, and with 
partially destroyed sculpture. Opposite is a fountain, 1770, on 
which are the words, that in Noyon ‘‘Chilperic ii. fut inhumé l’an 
721. Charlemagne sacré 768. Hugues Capet élu roi 987.” In the 
park, between the railway station and the town, is a statue to the 
memory of Jacques Sarrazin, a sculptor, born at Noyon in 1592; but 
to John Calvin there is nothing. Theodore Beza, in whose arms 
Calvin expired on the 27th of May 1564, says: ‘‘I have been a 
witness of him for 16 years, and I think I am fully entitled to say, 
that in this man there was exhibited the life and death of the 
Christian, such as it will not be easy to depreciate, such as it will be 
difficult to emulate.” His memory was prodigious, but he used it 
only as the servant of his higher faculties. As a reasoner he has 
seldom been equalled, while as a theologian he stands on an 
eminence which only Augustine has surpassed. These commeuts must, 
however, be qualified by the fact of his having given his suffrage for 
the execution of Servetus. See Black’s S.2. France, ‘‘ Geneva.” 
Quite as bad as the burning of Jeanne d’ Arc. 


1 CHAUNY (pop. 9922), on the Oise, with large bleach-fields oS 
and cotton-mills. The best hotel is the Pot d’Etain in the Rue du 
Pont Royal, in which street, No. 18, is also a curious small timber 
house. The Boulevard de la Gare leads straight up from the station, 
parallel with the Rue du Pont Royal, to the town park. At the 
foot of the road leading up to the park there are to the left, the 
‘* Place,” with the Palais de Justice and a little farther the church. 

From Chauny ramification 154 m. S.E. to Anizy Pinon on the line 
between Paris, Laon and Dinant. 9 m. S.E. from Chauny and on 
the branch line is Coucy-le-Chateau (see map, p. 51). From the 
branch line ramifies a rail 94 m. east to St. Gobain (Hotel Soleil 
d’Or), with extensive mirror manufactory founded in 1860; pop. 
2500 ; church with curious crypt. 

Coucy-le-Chateau (pop. 708). Znns: Pomme d’Or : H. des Ruines : 
both at the Porte de Laon. Coucy is a clean, walled village on an 
eminence adjoining the magnificent ruins of the castle founded in the 
9th cent., and reconstructed in the 13th by Enguerrand III., Sire de 
Coucy. This fortress, considered by the celebrated French architect, 
Viollet-le-Duc, the most beautiful military structure of the Middle 
Ages, occupies an area of 10,000 sq. yards in four unequal sides, with 
massive round towers at each corner. Nearly in the centre of the 


longest side is the great dungeon tower, 206 ft. high, and 110 in 
diameter (outside measure) ; ascended by 221 steps, cut within the 
wall, 26 ft. thick and in some parts 34 ft. At one side is a well 
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236 ft. deep. Above the ground floor are 4 stories, cach with 12 
pointed arches, from which sprang the groining of the roofs, now 
destroyed. The fifth, or highest tier, has 24 arches. 

Of the four towers, the most interesting is the Tour du Roi, 115 
ft. high and 59 in diameter. The walls, 164 ft. thick, have still 
remains of mural paintings. In the centre is a deep oubliette. 
From this tower the visitors are generally conducted to what was 
formerly the Salle des Preuses (lady knights), the Salle des Gardes, 
with an oubliette and beautifully groined roof, and the Salle des 
Preux (gentleman knights), retaining still some of the canopied 
niches, and lastly to the Tour de la Poterne, where the knights had 
their escutcheons. 

Near the Tour de la Poterne is one of the staircases leading down 
to the spacious underground vaulted chambers. It was here that the 
Empress with her suite had a dance, when she visited Couey with 
Napoleon III. in the summer of 1858. In the Tour de la Bibliotheque 
is a collection of spear-heads, statues and fragments of sculpture, 
found among the ruins. One of the best walks is to leave the village 
by the Porte Soissons, near the church (also interesting), and then 


_ take the first narrow path left, round by the foot of the walls to the 
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Porte Laon, where re-enter the village. Some pleasant views are had 
on the way. 


_ S1 TERGNIER JUNCTION (pop. 3960), Refreshment room in 112 


the station. Opposite, the Jnns: Chemin de Fer: Voyageurs: France: 


Europe. 50 miles S.E. by rail is Reims, passing Laon 18 m. E. 49 


m. N.W. by Rail is Amiens, passing Ham 124 m. W. 

Tergnier, although a most important railway junction, is a most 
uninteresting village and a most unfortunate place to be detained at. 
Those who cannot remain quietly in the waiting or refreshment 
rooms may stroll through the village to the canal and perhaps see a 
barge passing the locks. Thence walk down to Tergnier and visit 
the poor old church and churchyard. Round the chancel, between 
the painted glass windows, are curious ancient canopies bedaubed 
with whitewash. The railway company have large works here. 


124 miles W. from Tergnier by the branch line to Amiens is 
Ham, pop. 3800, on the Somme. Jnn: France. Ham is a quiet 
little town in the midst of marshes, with a church in part belonging 
to the 12th century. The interior walls are ornamented with 
panelled reliefs, mostly of stone. At the opposite extremity of the 


_ town, by the Grande Rue, on the road to the railway station, is the 


once formidable fortress of Ham, now abandoned. Here it was 
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Montholon, then followed the guard-room, adjoining the Emperor's 
bath-room at the foot of the stair. Upstairs were his bedroom and 
library. On the other side of the passage two small rooms, exactly 
similar, were occupied by his doctor and servant. The doctor’s room 
served afterwards as a prison for General Cavaignac. Along the 
passage to the left, in a line with the servants’ room, are the dining- 
room and the laboratory. On the esplanade to the west of the Tour 
de Connétable (now a powder-store), is his garden, with a cypress 
planted by him. 

‘On the 25th May'1846 the Prince rose early, cut off his moustaches 
and imperial and put on a prepared disguise—the clothes of a labourer 
called Badinguet, consisting of blue linen blouse and trousers, 
a dilapidated cap, rough wooden shoes and dirty apron. The 
costume was completed by blackened eyebrows, a rough black wig 
hanging about his ears, a painted face and a short clay pipe. In 
spite of the risk of keeping about him papers which might betray his 
identity, he would not part with a couple of letters, one from his 
mother, the other from the Emperor. He might especially value the 
latter, from its containing the sentence: ‘I hope that Louis Napoleon, 
as he grows up, will make himself worthy of the destinies which 
await him,’ 

““At seven in the morning the masons entered the fortress to 
resume their work. Thélin offered them something to drink, and 
having got them together round the table in the vestibule, ran to 
tell his master that the moment was come. ‘The Prince, shouldering 
a plank procured beforehand, walked down the stairs, avoiding the 
vestibule where the men were drinking. Thélin, dressed as for a 
journey, also stepped into the courtyard leading his dog by a string, 
and walking a few paces before the Prince. As he had obtained 
permission the previous evening to go to St. Quentin, the keepers 
wished him a pleasant journey ; at which he stopped to chat with 
them, to divert their attention from the Prince, who was gravely 
advancing with the plank on his shoulder, held in such a way as to 
screen his face. So impossible was it to guess who he was, that a 
labourer, taking him for one of his comrades, went up to him to speak 
to him; but Thélin, with great address, directed his attention to 
something else. A little farther on he met an officer, who, luckily, 
was busy reading a letter. Then he had to pass through a group of 
thirty soldiers assembled in front of the guard-house. Finally, 
having passed through all the courts, he came to the outer lodge. 
The porter, fearing a blow from the plank, quickly drew back his 
head. A few paces beyond the last sentinel, who followed him with 
his eyes, the Prince dropped his pipe and picked it up again. This 
movement served to hide his face, already half-concealed by the 
plank. At last crossing the two drawbridges he was free!” 

In 1815 Marshal Moncey was imprisoned in this fortress for refusing 
to sit in judgment on his colleague Marshal Ney; and in 1830 Prince 
Polignac, the minister of Charles X. But the most extraordinary case 
was that of Generals Lamorciére and Cavaignac, whom Napoleon III. 
himself shut up here after the cowp d’état in December 1851. 
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<> SAINT QUENTIN (pop. 48,000). Hotels: Cygne: France: 
Commerce (Rue Palais Justice), This, the ancient Augusta Veroman- 
duorum, is a strongly fortified town on a hill, on the banks of the 
Somme, here connected with the Scheldt by the canal St. Quentin, by 
which are brought the principal supplies of coal from the pits in 
Hainault, necessary for the important manufactures of linen and cotton 
carried on in this city as well as in the neighbouring towns of Cambrai 
and Valenciennes, The collegiate church of St. Quentin, which from a 
distance is a most conspicuous object, is in the town itself, concealed 
by houses. It is a beautiful Gothic edifice, of which the greater part 
was rebuilt in the 12th and 13th cents. In the crypt, 9th and 13th 
cents., is the tomb of Saints Quentin, Victorie and Gentien. Some of 
the glass is of the 13th cent. In the principal square is the Hotel de 
Ville, a handsome building of the 15th cent., completely restored. 
Some of the walls of the halls are hung with beautifully embossed 
leather, and the beams of the roofs are adorned with strange-looking 
painted heads, made by the Spaniards. The Rue St. André leads 
directly from the Hétel de Ville to the church. Just behind the Hotel 
de Ville is the Palais de Justice, containing the ballroom of the town 
and the Musée, possessing some paintings and water-colours of merit, 

Branch line from St. Quentin to Guise 25 m. N. by the Sambre canal. 
On this line among other towns is Ribemont (Ribodi-Mons) 10 m. 
from St. Quentin, pop. 2850, Jnn: H.del’Etoile. A small manu- 
facturing town on an eminence rising from the Sambre canal, with 
walls of the 12th cent. and the parish church, in part, of the same 
date. Like the other places in this neighbourhood, it has manu- 
factories of linen and calico. In this town was born M.J. A. N. CQ, 
Condorcet in September 1743. He died, bleeding and hungry, on the 
cold floor of a damp cell in the prison of Bourg-la-Reine, near Paris, 


_ on the 7th of April 1794. His philosophical fame is chiefly associated 


with the work which he wrote, when lying concealed from the emis- 
saries of Robespierre and with the vision of the guillotine before him. 
_ Guise (pop. 8000), Hotel: Couronne. A fortified manufacturing 
town on the Oise, and traversed by the Sambre canal. It contains a 
a set of workmen’s houses, or Familistére, with accommodation for 
400 families, a castle of the 16th cent., two churches and an hospital, 
It is situated on the great line between Valenciennes, southwards 
to Laon passing Solesmes, Le Cateau and Wassigny. 

27 m. north-west from St. Quentin by rail is Peronne, on the 
Somme, pop. 5000. Hotel: St. Claude. A fortified town in the 


_ midst of marshes and surrounded by a deep fosse. The church of 
St. Jean, built in 1509, and recently restored after the bombardment 


by the Prussians, has still some good old glass, mural paintings and 
sculpture. In the Grande Place is the Hétel de Ville, 17th cent., 


_ with small Musée. 


The Chateau, now used as barracks has been completely restored. 
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At the entrance are four great towers, and under them dungeons and 
casemates, of which one is said to extend 3 miles below ground. The 
first tower to the right of the entrance is the Tour de Louis XI. The 
second tower, left hand, is the Tour Herbert, in which Charles the 
Simple died on the 7th October 929, after a long imprisonment. His 
bed occupied the triangular recess in the wall. This also is the tower 
in which Charles the Bold confined Louis XI., in 1468, thus noticed 
by Sir Walter Scott :— 

“¢ Ag he entered within its darksome and gloomy strength, it seemed 
as if a voice screamed in his ear that warning which the Florentine 
ta inscribed over the portal of the infernal regions, ‘ Leave all hope 

ehind.’ 

“The broad glare of the torches outfacing the pale moon, which 
was more obscured on this than on the former night, and the red 
smoky light which they dispersed around the ancient buildings, gave 
a darker shade to that huge donjon called the Earl Herbert’s Tower. 
It was the same that Louis had viewed with misgiving presentiment 
on the preceding evening, and of which he was now doomed to become 
an inhabitant, under the terror of what violence soever the wrathful 
temper of his overgrown vassal might tempt him to exercise in those 
secret recesses of despotism. Toaggravate the King’s painful feelings, 
he saw, as he crossed the courtyard, one or two bodies, over each of 
which had been hastily flung a military cloak. He was not long of 
discerning that they were corpses of slain archers of the Scottish 
Guard, who having disputed, as the Count Crévecceur informed him, 
the command given them to quit the post near the King’s apartments, 
a brawl had ensued between them and the Duke’s Walloon body- 
guards, and before it could be composed by the officers on either side, 
several lives had been lost. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, was turning with 
laborious effort the ponderous key which opened the reluctant gate of 
the huge Gothic keep, and was at last fain to call for the assistance of 
one of Orévecceur’s attendants. When they had succeeded, six men 
entered with torches, and showed the way through a narrow and 
winding passage, commanded at different points by shot-holes from 
vaults and casements constructed behind, and in the thickness of the 
massive walls. At the end of this passage arose a stair of corre- 
sponding rudeness, consisting of huge blocks of stone, roughly dressed 
with the hammer, and of unequal height. Having mounted this 
ascent, a strong iron-clenched door admitted them to what had been 
the great hall of the donjon, lighted but very faintly even during the 
day-time (for the apertures, diminished in appearance by the excessive 
thickness of the walls, resembled slits rather than windows), and 
now, but for the blaze of the torches, almost perfectly dark. Two 
or three bats, and other birds of evil presage, roused by the unusual 
glare, flew against the lights, and threatened to extinguish them ; 
while the Seneschal formally apologised to the King that the State- 
hall had not been put in order, such was the hurry of the notice sent 
to him; and adding, that, in truth, the apartment had not been in 
use tor twenty years, and rarely before that time, so far as he had 
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ever heard, since the time of King Charles the Simple. ‘King 
Charles the Simple!’ echoed Louis; ‘I know the history of the 
_ Tower now.—He was here murdered by his treacherous vassal, 
- Herbert, Earl of Vermandois—So say our annals. I knew there 
was something concerning the Castle of Peronne which dwelt on my 
mind, though I could not recall the circumstance.—Here, then, my 
predecessor was slain !’ 

*** Not here, not exactly here, and please your majesty,’ said the 
old Seneschal, stepping with the eager haste of a cicerone, who shows 
the curiosities of such a place—‘ Not here, but in the side chamber a 
little onward, which opens from your Majesty’s bedchamber.’ 

‘*He hastily opened a wicket at the upper end of the hall, which 
led into a bedchamber, small, as is usual in those old buildings ; 
but, even for that reason, rather more comfortable than the vast 
hall through which they had passed. Some hasty preparations had 
been, here made for the King’s accommodation. Arras had been tacked 
up, a fire lighted in the rusty grate, which had been long unused, 
and a pallet laid down for those gentlemen who were to pass the 
night in his chamber, as was then usual. 

“*« We will get beds in the hall for the rest of your attendants,’ 
said the garrulous old man; ‘but we have had such brief notice, if 
it please your Majesty—And if it please your Majesty to look upon 
this little wicket behind the arras, it opens into the little old 
cabinet in the thickness of the wall, where Charles was slain; and 
there is a secret passage from below, which admitted the men who 
were to deal with him. And your Majesty, whose eyesight I hope 
is better than mine, may see the blood still on the oak-floor, though 
the thing was done five hundred years ago.’ 

‘While he thus spoke, he kept fumbling to open the postern of 
_which he spoke, until the King said, ‘ Forbear, old man—forbear but 
a little while, when thou mayest have a newer tale to tell, and 
fresher blood to show.’ ” 

Fee to concierge 1 fr. From Peronne a line extends 104 m. S. to 
Chaulnes, pop. 2000, at station H. Gare. Large modern church ; an 
important junction, 13 m. W. from Ham and 24 m. W. from Amiens. 


79 
ere BUSIGNY (pop. 8069), on the Riot, at the foot of wooded \~ 


io hills, one mile from station. Hotel in the town; but its bus does 


not always await passengers. Hotel and refreshment rooms in 

station ; rooms 2 to 3 frs. It has manufactories of cashmere shawls 
and merinoes. Junction with line to Cambrai, 154 miles N.W. 

Cambrai (pop. 25,250), on the Escaut or Scheldt. Hote/s; None 

at station. In the Place Herse, the France: Boissy: Commerce, 

From the station enter the town by the Porte (gate) Robert, whence 

passing on the left the public gardens, walk down the Rue Porte 


Robert to the Place Herse and the Place Hétel de Ville; whence the 


town may be easily visited. With the back to the Hotel de Ville 
straight down to the right is the parish church of St. Gery, 18th 
cent. In front are seen the towers of the Belfry St. Martin, 15th 
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cent., the tower of the church or rather chapel of the Seminary and 
the tower of the cathedral to the left terminating in an octagonal 
short spire with a crown and image on the pinnacle. 

Cambrai, the ancient Nervian town of Camaracum, was in the 5th 
¢entury the capital of the Frankish king Ragnachar. It is well 
built, contains numerous old gabled houses and is the original seat of 
the manufacture of cambric or fine muslin invented in the 15th cent. 
by a native of Cambrai called Baptiste. The manufacture still 
flourishes in the town. In France it is called after the inventor, 
Baptiste, and in England after the town, Cambric. The citadel at 
the Porte Robert dates from the 16th cent., and the Chaiteau-de- 
Selles with its 5 gates on the Scheldt at the N.W. end of the town, 
from the 15th. From the gate Porte Robert a street leads to the 
Place d’Armes by the Place Esplanade with statues of Baptiste and 
of Enguerrand Monstrelet born not later than 1400, died in July 
1453, a French chronicler. In the Place d’Armes is the Hotel de 
Ville, built in the 14th cent., but altered and repaired in 1861. 
Down from the Hétel de Ville to the right, in the Place Fénelon, is 
the modern church St. Gery with a tower 250 ft. high, and at the 
intersection of the transepts a dome supported from within on four 
tall Corinthian columns. In the N. transept is a picture of Mary at 
Lourdes informing the girl swineherd that she (the vision) was ‘‘ the 
conceived without sin.” There is also a picture, said to be by 
Rubens, representing the entombment of Jesus. The pulpit and 
railing are beautifully carved. The front of the organ loft consists 
of sculptured white marble panels. 

The metropolitan church of Notre Dame, built in the 18th cent., 
was destroyed, like many other buildings, by the French themselves, 
during the revolution of 1793. In 1804 the seat and name of the 
cathedral were transferred to the abbey church of Saint Sepulcre, 
which was burnt in 1859 and recently rebuilt—its tower and spire 
crowned with the image of Mary are seen from the Hétel de Ville. 
The chief objects of interest in the new church are those saved from 
the fire of 1859, viz.: to the left of the main entrance, the beautiful 
monument by David (1848) of Bishop Belmas, the ecclesiastic, 
standing erect. On the walls of the transepts, 8 cartoons by 
Geeraerts of Antwerp, skilfully drawn, those in N. transept re- 
presenting the death and resurrection of our blessed Lord, those on 
the much more decorated south transept, scenes from the life of 
Mary. A portrait of Notre Dame de Grace on cedar wood, brought 
from Rome in 1440: and behind the high altar, the superb monu- 
ment by David (1826) of the archbishop of Cambray, Francois de 
Salignac de Lamothe Fénelon, born 6th August 1651, died 17th 
January 1715, one of the most celebrated names of the 17th cent. in 
the ecclesiastical and intellectual history of France. His grave was 
broken open by the furies of 1793, and his coftin melted into bullets. 
The church also they destroyed, from the pulpit of which he had 
poured forth those splendid discourses, now become classic. When 
the misfortunes of the war, which chastised the ambition of Louis, 
brought the allied army into the diocese,: Fénelon, by his firmness, 
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wisdom and eloquence, inspired the hostile commanders, Marlborough 
and Eugene, with pity and respect for the unfortunate province ot 
Flanders. 

Of the former archiepiscopal palace nothing but a portal remains, 
the present palace being in what was a Benedictine convent, founded 
in the 13th cent., but repaired and restored in the 17th. The 
bishopric of Cambray dates from the 5th cent.—in 1559 it was raised 
to an archbishopric. 

Besides these buildings there are: the hospital of St. Julien, 
restored ; the Tour des Arquets, 14th cent. ; in the Rue Gambetta, 
near the Place aux Bois, in what was formerly the church of the 
hospital of St. John, is the public library, containing upwards of 
35,000 vols., and 1230 manuscripts. Open on week-days from 2 to 4 
and 6 to 8, At 15 Rue Epée is a smal! Musée or picture gallery. 
Outside the Porte Notre Dame, the best of the gates, are two menhirs 
called the twin stones. In the line between Cambray and Arras 31 
m. S.E. change carriages at Douai. 


ea LE CATEAU, on the Selle (pop. 10,500). Omnibus at station ie 
for Hotels: France: *Mouton Blanc. A manufacturing town on the 
Selle. The church, 16th cent., formed part of the abbey of St. André, 
founded in 1021. Near it is the Hétel de Ville, which by its chimes 
indicates the proximity to Belgium. Opposite is the statue of the 
Marshal Mortier, assassinated at Paris July 1835. The entrance to the 
public gardens is a little farther down through the market. 


184 AULNOYE. Hotel in station, dinner 34 frs. Opp. H. Globe, 88%, 
The village (pop. 1457) is about a mile from the station. Junction 
with line to Valenciennes 214 m. N.W., pop. 30,000. Hotels: 
Commerce: Nord: Flandre: all from 10 to 12 frs. 20 m. from 
Mons, 20 from Douai, 30 from Lille, and 59 from Brussels. On leav- 
ing the station take road to the right and follow the tramway. Up the 
street a short way is St. Nicolas, with a sculptured marble organ- 
loft. A little higher is the Jardin Froissart, with his statue by 
Lemaire in the centre fronting the church of St. Gery, 18th cent. ; 
but altered. Following still the tram we come to the terminus of 
the steam tram and within a stone-throw of the Grande Place, with 
the Hotel de Ville. The narrow street at the corner of the Hétel de 
Ville leads to Notre Dame, erected in 1861. 

Steam trams to St. Amand 8 m. N.: to Quievrain 8 m. N.E., on 
the borders of Belgium : to Denain 74 m. 8.W.: and to Vieux Condé 
10 m. N., through populous districts. 

Valenciennes is a manufacturing town on the Escaut, in the centre 
of a great coal basin covering an area of 148,270 acres. It has a very 
large square, some wide streets and many agreeable walks. The 
Picture Gallery is in the Hotel de Ville, built in 1612. The best 
picture is a triptych by Rubens, in the last room, representing the 


martyrdom of Stephen; enter by the gate nearest the end of the 
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Place and ascend to the right. It contains in 10 rooms one of the 
best collections in France of Flemish paintings. Open from 10 to 12 
and 2 to4. Free Thurs. and Sun., other days a gratuity. North 
from the Grande Place, by Rue de Lormerie, is the Place de St. Gery, 
with a garden, containing a statue to the memory of Jean Froissart, 
the author of the celebrated chronicles, born at Valenciennes about 
the year 1337, and for some time the private secretary of Philippa of 
Hainault, wife of Edward IIL. and mother of the Black Prince. No 
historian has ever drawn so many and such vivid portraits as are to 
be found in his graphic account of the things done in the 14th cent. 
Most of them are, however, portraits of men as they seemed to the 
writer, not of men as they were. His design was to give delight and 
pleasure. ‘‘ Before I commence this book,” he says, ‘‘I pray the 
Saviour of all the world, who created everything out of nothing, 
that he will also create and put in me sense and understanding of so 
much worth, that this book, which I have begun, I may continue and 
persevere in, so that all those who shall read, see and hear it may find 
in it delight and pleasure.”” Another of the children of Valenciennes 
is Antoine Watteau, born in 1684, died on July 18, 1721. His fétes 
elegantes, pastoral pieces and genre pictures are remarkable for grace 
and originality, as well as his landscapes, which inaugurated a more 
unconventional method of painting. No greater contrast can be 
formed than that between the boyish, gleeful character of Watteau’s 
designs and the painful diseased condition in which he lived and 
against which he made so brave a stand, till death closed the struggle. 

A great deal of lace and cambric is manufactured at Valenciennes. 

224 m. S. from Lille by rail and 8 m. N. from Valenciennes by 
tram is St. Amand-les-Eaux (pop. 13,000). Hotels: Mouton Blanc: 
Nord. In the principal square is a remarkable fagade, all that 
remains of a Benedictine abbey, built in the 17th cent., consisting 
of three square towers adorned with circular and rectangular niches, 
and supported by five tiers of columns, of which the upper four are 
banded and fascicled. Over the towers are crocketed and perforated 
domes on drums similar to the towers. In 1893 a chapel in same 
style was added. 

Two miles from St. Amand is a large bathing establishment, with 
cold sulphurous springs and deep mud baths. ‘The course lasts three 
weeks. Pension in the establishment, 6 to 12 frs. per day. 

In a hundred parts of mud, 90 are silica, and the remaining 10 
consist of carbonate of lime, peroxide of iron, alumina, carbonate of 
magnesia and oxide of manganese. It is strongly impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The mud hole occupies a circular space of 
750 square yards, covered by a floor with openings like trap-doors, 
through which the bather descends in an upright position, as deep 
as he pleases. The contents are constantly renewed by the unceas- 
ing flow of the mineral springs that liquefy the substance. The 
natural temperature is 75° Fahr., but it is raised by steam pipes. 
These baths are recommended for atrophy of the limbs, muscular 
contractions, stiffness of the joints and sprains. Each mud hath 
costs 3 frs; sulphur bath 2 frs, / 
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a MAUBEUGE (pop. 20,000). Hotels: one in station: Grand an 
Cerf: Nord. A first-class fortified town on the Sambre, by which it 
exports large quantities of coal, marble and slate. It has important 
manufactories of firearms and of articles of beaten and rolled iron. 
The parish church contains a curious reliquary. On the right bank 
of the river is the fountain de la Falize visited by pilgrims. 13 m. 8. 
by branch line from Maubeuge is Solre-le-Chateau. Jnns: Croix de 
Bourgogne: Lion d’Or. Pop. 3000. A busy manufacturing town, 
but the chateau has disappeared. The parish church has some beautiful 
glass painted in 1532. The Hétel de Ville is of the 16th cent. In _ 
the neighbourhood are 2 menhirs. Rail to Avesnes, 8 miles from 
Aulnoye. Pop. 7000. H. Nord. Cloth mills. St. Nicholas, 12th 
and 16th cents. Tower 200 ft. high, and chime of bells. 

Us FEIGNIES (pop. 2948). Refreshment room at station, Hotel 29! 
du Nord. French custom-house and time. 2m. W. is the village of 
Malplaquet. The scene of the victory gained by the Duke of 
Marlborough over the French, 11th Sept. 1709. The battle began 
at 7 A.M. and lasted till 4 p.m. ;° when 25,000 men were left dead 
on the field —a murderous conflict and a useless victory. It was 
here also that Wellington issued his proclamation tothe French 
nation, 22nd June 1815, beginning with the words: ‘‘Je fais savoir 
aux Frangais que j’entre dans leur pays & la téte d’une armée déja 
victorieuse, non en ennemi; mais pour les aider & secouer le joug de 
fer par lequel ils sont opprimés. En conséquence j’ai donné Jes ordres 
ci-joints 4 mon armée, et je demande qu’on me fasse connaitre tout 
infracteur.” The ‘‘accompanying commands” given to his army, to 
which the Duke alludes, were issued in the Nivelles proclamation, 
The whole of the allied army obeyed these commands excepting those 
belonging to the Netherlands ; of whom the Duke complains bitterly, 
and ends the despatch, 27th June 1815, thus: ‘‘Je ne veux pas com- 
mander de tels officiers. Je suis assez longtemps soldat pour savoir 
que les pillards, et ceux qui les encouragent, ne valent rien devant 
Yennemi ; et je n’en veux pas” (see the Duke’s despatches). 


toad QUEVY. Belgium custom-house and time (Greenwich time) Re 
is 4 min. behind Parisian time. From Quevy the train passes Frameries 
and Cuesmes and then halts at the town of Mons 9 m. from Quevy, 
155 from Paris and 33 from Brussels. From Mons the train moves 
northward by Ghlin, Jurbise, Soignies, Braine-le-Comte and Hal, and 
arrives at the Station du Midi of Brussels, 193 m. N.E. from Paris, 
Cabs await passengers at the arrival side of the station ; also a bus for 


the Station du Nord, and to the left a tram for Laeken, which likewise 


passes the Station du Nord. The best hotels at the Midi station are 
Esperance: Providence (see Black’s Belgium). 
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Paris to Namur 


By Soissons, Laon, Vervins, Hirson, Anor, Momignies, Chimay, Hastidre (beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the Meuse) and Dinant. _ 2 Fi 

The more direct route is to approach Namur by Tergnier, p. 193; Busigny, p. 197 i 
Aulnoye, p. 199; Jeumont, French frontier town and custom -house ; Erquelines, 
Belgian frontier town and custom-house; and Charleroi. Although only 3} miles 
shorter, it is considerably more rapid, but not so picturesque. Namur is from 
Paris, by Charleroi, 191} m., or 7 hours (by rapide to Hirson). 


PARIS 
MILES FROM 


NAMUR 
MILES TO 

PARIS, start from the station of the Chemins de Fer du Nord. si 
If it be desired to take the long route, consult the table “‘ Paris, 
Soissons, Laon, Vervins et Hastiére.” But for the other, the table 
‘Paris, Liege et Cologne.” 

21 miles N.E. from Paris is Dammartin (pop. 1682), Hotel: St. 
Anne. Omnibus at station. A pleasant town 24 m. from station, on 
an eminence 460 ft. high. St. Jean, the parish church, was built in 
the 13th, 15th and 16th cents. Farther from the station is Notre 
Dame, built in the 13th and 14th cents.. It contains the tomb of a 
famous political adventurer, Antoine de Chabannes, who enriched 
himself by exactions, and from the spoil of Jacques Ceeur, when he 
fell into disgrace. According to the words on the monument, he died 
on the Christmas of 1488. Of the magnificent castle, blown up by 
Richelieu, there remain only a few pieces of the walls. The site is 
now occupied by a park. 

27 miles from Paris, and 38 miles 8. W. from Soissons, is Le Plessis- 
Belleville, a little village. 382 m. N.W. from Plessis station by 
bus, 1 fr., is Ermenonville (pop. 500), on the Launette. Jnn: H. de 
la Croix d’Or. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in his 66th year, distressed 
in mind and body, came to the village of Ermenonville at the invitation 
of M. Girardin, a wealthy financier, who provided him with a com- 
fortable cottage near his own chateau. To testify his gratitude he 
assisted in the education of Girardin’s children. The country was 
beautiful, and here he hoped to lead a peaceful life ; but his real and 
imaginary woes began again, complicated by the alleged inclination 
of Thérése Vasseur for one of Girardin’s stable-boys. Six weeks after- 
wards, on the 3rd of July 1778, his existence terminated. He was 
buried in the Ile des Peupliers, whence his remains were removed to 
the Pantheon of Paris, in 1794. On a hill overlooking the castle and 
lake, a monument was erected to his memory, 

About 12 mile from the Chateau is Chaalis, with the ruins of an 
abbey, founded in 1136 by Louis Le Gros. Near it is a charming 
little chapel of the 13th cent. ‘ 


See Map, p. 51. 
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303 miles from Paris, and 34 from Le Plessis, is Nanteuil-le- 
Haudouin (pop. 1524), in the valley of the Nonette. Jnns: Croix d’Or : 
Ville de Nanteuil. Church dating from 13th cent., with repairs and 
alterations of the 15th and 16th. Nanteuil has large beds of cresses, 
and manufactories of trimmings and gloves. 

38 miles from Paris is Crépy (pop. 4380) Inn: H. Trois- 
Pigeons. Junction with branch to Chantilly, 224 m. W., passing 
Senlis, 144 m. W. (p. 169). Crépy is a very pleasant little town, 
with large excavations, some of them not unlike those of Senlis, 
The parish church, St. Denis, dates partly from the 11th cent. 
The Church of St. Thomas was commenced in 1180 by Philippe 
d’ Alsace. 

482 miles from Paris is Villers-Cotterets (pop. 4772), on the border of 
a forest, and on a small tributary of the Oise. Jnn: Dauphin: Epée. 
This is the birthplace of Alexandre Dumas, pére, 1802, where he was 
brought up under the care of a pious and affectionate mother, Junction 
with branch to Ferté-Milon, with a castle and churely dating from the 
15th cent. In the town is a statue by David of Racine, who was born 
here, and died in Paris, on the 22nd April 1699, in No. 21 Rue Visconti, 
where he had lived 40 years. He is the poet of the heart and the 
affections, and yields to none in the truth, the beauty and the force 
of his delineations ; while such is his perfection of purity and harmony 
of diction, that in all his pieces there is not a single verse which 
could be replaced by another. All is just and true; all is full of that 
poetry of imagery and sentiments, and that continued elegance, which, 
since the time of the Greeks, Virgil and Racine have almost alone 
possessed. 

74 miles beyond Villers-Cotterets station is Longpont (pop. 800), with 
the interesting ruins of a Cistercian abbey, founded in 1131 by Raoul 
IV., Count of Crepy. Adjoining is a chAteau, built in the 17th cent., 
containing a collection of the art treasures found in the abbey. 
Catalogue, 14 fr., sold by the concierge. 


St SOISSONS (pop. 12,000), on the river Aisne. Hotels: Nearest 28 
the railway station is the Hotel Soleild’Or: farther up the main street 
the Lion Rouge, 9 frs. per day: alittle beyond is the Croix d’Or. Near 
the Lion Rouge are the post and telegraph offices, and opposite, the 
large barracks of Notre Dame. The fortified town of Soissons was an 
important place even before the arrival of the Romans. Cesar says, 
B.C. 58, that the territory of the Suessiones was fertile and extensive, 
and governed by King Galha, one of the most powerful chiefs of Gaul. 
When Clovis} by the defeat of Syagrius in 486, had put an end to the 
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Roman rule in France, Soissons was chosen as the capital of his 
dominions, and for some time afterwards, the kings of France were 
called the kings of Soissons. Christianity was brought to Soissons by 
Saints Crepin and Crepinien, who suffered martyrdom in 297, Not 
to be chargeable to their converts, they preached through the day, 
and laboured at night, working with their own hands at shoemaking. 
On this account they have been considered ever since the patrons of 
the guild of the shoemakers, 

Although the town dates from an early period, it has been so often 
destroyed and rebuilt that it has a modern aspect. From the station, 
an avenue nearly a mile long leads to the town. Within the gate is 
the Hotel Soleil d’Or, on the right; and to the left, the road which 
leads round by the ramparts to the noble facade (13th cent.) of what 
was the abbey of St. Jean des Vignes, in which Thomas & Becket 
resided from 1161 to 1170. It is within a large enclosure just 
without the arsenal. At the large iron gate is the house of the 
concierge, where permission to ascend is obtained. The greater of 
the 2 towers is 246 ft. high, and is ascended the length of the high 
window in the spire by 308 excellent stone steps. The other tower 
is 2294 ft. high, and is of a different form, which is most certainly 
a defect, but a defect atoned by their transcendent elegance, and the 
beauty of the portals, and the other parts they enclose. Adjoining 
the lower of the two towers is the refectory, now converted into a 
storehouse. On the other side of it, in the arsenal, is part of the 
cloister (1230-41), of which the piece at right angles to it is seen 
distinctly from the tower ; but those wishing to inspect the cloisters 
more minutely must go round to the concierge of the arsenal. 

When up the great tower to the height of the base of the wheel 
window, a passage in front leads across the facade to the smaller tower, 
whence there is a good view of the cloister. From this part the small 
tower may be ascended to the balustrade at the foot of the spire ; but 
the steps are considerably worn and encumbered with the small sticks 
from the jackdaws’ nests. This noble church, with its palatial build- 
ings, surrounded by a mighty buttressed wall of hewn stone, was, 
with the exception of the few remaining fragments, levelled to the 
ground by the French themselves in 1794. ee to concierge § fr. 

Now walk back to the main street, and continue it till past the H 
Lion Rouge, the barracks and the post office, to the Place St. Pierre, 
on the right, with the decorated church of St. Pierre, 12th cent. - 

To visit St. Médard and the remains of the royal castle, descend by 
the steep street leading from St. Pierre to the bridge across the Aisne. 
On the other side of the river take the first narrow road tight, which, 
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after ascending a short way by the right bank, crosses the fields to the 
ayenue leading up to the church. 

The concierge conducts visitors, first to the chapel, which is a piece 
of the old cloister, dating from about the 13th cent. ; then to the 
erypt, which was formerly under the church of St. Médard, but now 
it is under some modern class-rooms. Part of the crypt was con- 
structed by Clotaire, and dates from the 6th cent., and the rest from 
the 11th. A lobby 22 yards long extends down the centre, from 
north to south. From the eastern side ramify chapels, 16 ft. long 
and 10 ft. wide; while from the western ramify similar excavations, 
in which the stone sarcophagi were depesited. At the entrance are 
shown the stone coffins of Clotaire and St. Médard. From the crypt 
visitors are taken to the remains of the castle of the early kings, 
where exists still the cell in which Clothaire perfidiously confined 
his father, Louis le Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, in 833. In tho 
same cell is an inscription scratched on the wall by some unhappy 
prisoner of the 15th cent. In the tower near the terrace, Abelarde is 
said to have been imprisoned. 

Within the grounds are 2 large houses, one for blind, deaf and dumb 
boys, and the other for girls. The boys are taught trades, and the 
girls occupations connected with a household. Besides communica- 
tion by signs, they are taught to speak with the lips, an extremely 
difficult kind of instruction, requiring the exercise of great patience. 

Now return to St. Pierre and walk up the street, to the Cathedral, 
seen on the left. It was commenced in 11380, and left as it now is in 
1212. The facade is plain and chaste, but incomplete, Only the 
§.W. tower, 216 ft. high, is finished. It is ascended by 354 steps, 
and commands an excellent view. The concierge lives at the foot. It 
is difficult to see the outside of the church properly on account of the 
surrounding houses and walls. The interior presents an admirable 
assemblage of well-proportioned parts, all harmonising with each other. 
Thirty-four columns, including the large piers, surround the nave and 
choir. On them rest the Early Pointed arches, which bear the arcaded 
triforium, and the clerestory windows; and from them spring the 
clustered shafts which support the vaulting of the roof. In the apse, 
just behind the altar, are 9 tall windows of richly coloured 18th-cent. 
glass. Above them are 5 more in the clerestory. The glass in the 
rose and in the skilfully designed mullioned windows of the north 
transept is also brilliant and valuable. In the N. transept is a Visi- 
tation of the Shepherds attributed to Rubens, and a piece of old 
tapestry. The south transept has a semicircular termination sur- 
rounded by arches on slender and graceful shafts. At the right and 
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left of the main entrance are statues of Henriette Lorraine d’Elbeuf, 
abbess of Notre Dame from 1660 to 1669, and Gabrielle Marie de la 
Rochefoucauld, abbess of Notre Dame from 1683 to 1693, Originally 
they stood in the abbey church of Notre Dame. 

A little farther down the main street is the Hétel de Ville, 18th 
cent., with, in the court, the statue of Paillet. In the building are 
the library and museum, At the end of the street is the church of 
Saint Léger, dating from the 18th cent., but the most of the church 
is much later. The apse is seven-sided over a crypt of the 11th 
cent. The door on the left, or north side of the choir, opens into 
the cloister, 13th cent., of the conventual buildings, now a semi- 
nary. From the cloister a stair descends to the crypt. At Soissons, 
junction with line to Reims 844 m. S.E., and to Compiégne, p. 187, 
25m. W. 

76% m. from Paris is the station for Anizy and Pinon. Anizy 
(pop. 1200), left from station: Hotels: one at the station; in the 
village, the Lion d’Or. This pleasant little country town on the 
Ailette is famous for the excellence of the asparagus produced in its 
market gardens. Nearly 14 m. right from the station is Pinon (pop. 
700), near a beautiful castle built in 1780, in the midst of grounds 
containing some fine pine-trees ; hence the name. 


re LAON (pronounced Lang), pop. 14,625. Hotels: fronting station 
Nord: Gare, good second class. Up in the town the Hure: Ecu de 
France: Banniére. Bus 50c. Below the station are the valley and 
river of the Ardon. Post office in the Rue Chatelaine, 

Laon is situated on a hill 327 ft. above the station, from which it 
is reached by electric railway, by road, or by a long series of 263 steps. 
The highest flight reaches the first avenue, which cross and take the 
path to the right ascending to the higher boulevard—the Promenade 
of the town, Cross it and ascend by the path right, to the rampart 
St. Remy, suivounding the town and commanding extensive views of 
the plain below. From this, for the church (originally cathedral) of 
Notre Dame, go straight forward by the lane, the Ruelle du Chemin 
de Fer and the Rue du Change, whence Notre Dame will be seen to 
the left by the Rue du Parvis. At No. 9 Rue du Bourg is the Public 
Library, open daily, excepting Sunday, from 1 to 3. It contains 2000 
autographs of the kings of France, from those of Lothaire, grandson 
of Charlemagne, to those of the latest date; along with autographs 
of most of the distinguished men born in France. There are also 
30,000 vols, and a valuable collection of miniatures and paintings. 
The museum contains Roman and Celtic antiquities, A little higher 
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up this street is the Hotel de Ville, a modern building, with, in front, 
a bronze statue of Maréchal Serurier, who died in 1819. 

The former cathedral of Notre Dame is not only one of the most 
magnificent medieval monuments in France—it is also one of the most 
interesting, and one of the most strongly individualised. Seen from 
a distance, on its noble hill, it presents itself with more majesty than 
even Lincoln or Ely: seen from closer quarters it is found to possess 
features that strongly mark it off from most other great churches in 

*North France. Laon possesses not less than five towers—two at the 
W. end, one in the centre (though this is incomplete), and one at 
each end of the transept. Originally it was planned—like the great 
neighbouring church of Rheims—to exhibit a second tower to each 
transept, but these have never been built, The great W. front displays 
the usual cluster of three porches, and the usual gigantic rose, but 
the effect—at any rate when compared with the W, fronts of Amiens 
or Rheims—is more bizarre, perhaps, than strictly beautiful. From 
the top of the two W. towers peer forth the colossal figures of horses 
and horned cattle, cut in stone—an expression of gratitude for their 
eed in building the church, by dragging up the stone from the plain 

elow. 

Entering at the W. door, the visitor is struck at once by the extreme 
beauty of the uninterrupted vista; by the very unusually .pleasing 
colour of the soft, creamy stone ; and by the glorious purple tints of 
the 13th-cent. glass that completely fills the three tall lancets and the 
huge rose that form the E. end. This E. end is square, in contradiction 
to the fashion of almost all great French churches, which commonly 
end in an apse. It is supposed to have been erected at Laon during 
the rule of an English bishop, but occurs again, in Normandy, in the 
little church of Grayille (p. 59), and, in central France, in the cathedral 
of Poitiers. This E. end, too, at once recalls to mind the somewhat . 
similar E. end of Durham—Durham, indeed, will often be in the visitor’s 
mind at Laon, though the features of the two churches are really widely 
different. Generally speaking, the bulk of the church was erected in 
the 12th cent. (no doubt towards the close), and the chancel was 
originally shorter, and terminated in a semi-circular apse. The present 
E. end is said to have been substituted in the early part of the 13th 
cent. 

Two other structural features should be noted inside—the double 
triforium (which is a real double triforiwm, and not a mere upper 
division of the main arcades, as at Rouen), and the possession of N. 
and 8. aisles to the transepts. Notice also the kind of internal porch 
—also very characteristic of France—at the N. and §, ends of the two 
transepts, and again at the W. end of the nave. The numerous chapels 
that line the nave and chancel on each side are mostly, as usual, later 
additions, of the 13th or 14th cents. They are separated from the 
aisles by picturesque Renaissance stone screens, The floor of the church 
is everywhere thickly paved with innumerable memorials of the dead, 
though the inscriptions are fast perishing, or gone. 

To the N. of the church is the 13th-cent. Palais Episcopal, with a 
cloister, now the Palais de Justice. To the S, is the Salle Capitulaire. 
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Returning to where we started, and taking the street to the right, 
the Rue Saint Jean, we pass into the Rue St. Martin, and at the end 
of this street reach the church of St. Martin, rebuilt in the 18th cent. 
Here, to the left, on the main entrance, is a white marble monument 
of an abbess, 14th cent. ; and to the right the monument of the Sire 
de Coucy, killed at the battle of Mansourah in Egypt, fighting by 
the side of St. Louis. 

Adjoining St. Martin’s is the Hotel Dieu, in an old monastery. 

From St. Martin’s descend again to the avenue outside the ram- 
parts, and walk southwards to alarge building on the point of the hill. 
It was a Benedictine monastery, but is now a seminary. Under the 
gardens are enormous cellars. 32m. 8. by rail is Reims (see Black’s 
North-East France). 

Rail from Laon to Liart 374 m. N.E., and from Liart to Hirson 
17m. N. On this rail 8 m. E. from Laon and 29% W. from Liart 
is the station Liesse-Gizy. Liesse, Trois Rois and Cheval Blane. A 
village visited by pilgrims to worship an image of Mary, called Notre 
Dame de Liesse, dating from the 12th cent. 11m. farther EK. from Laon 
is Montcornet, a small town with ruins of a castle and of fortifications. 

The direct line between Laon and Hirson, 354 m. N., traverses a 
well-cultivated undulating country. A little more than halfway 
between these 2 towns, it passes Vervins (pop. 3351). Jnn: Lion- 
d’Or. A small manufacturing town built on an eminence. Hirson 
(pop. 6632), on the Oise. H. de la Gare, junction here with line to 
Meziéres-Charleville, 35 m. S.E. 

Anor, 1274 m. N.E. from Paris, 5 m. from Hirson, and 404 m. 
from Laon, is a small French frontier town and custom-house station.. 
Five m. E. is Momignies, Belgian frontier town and custom-house 
station, 8m. beyond is Chimay (pop. 3000), a manufacturing town 
with a castle in the centre of an extensive park intersected by the 
river Blanche. Jean Froissart, 1337-1410?— because his personal 
history must be sought in his verses and chronicles. The village, 
Lestines, where he was curé, has long since forgotten him. No one 
knows the house in Valenciennes where he lodged and wrote his 
reminiscences, nor is it certain when and where he died, nor where 
he was buried. The church of St. Monegunde in Chimay has a 
doubtful claim to the honour of holding his bones. 10 m. beyond 
Chimay, or 225 m. from Anor, is Mariembourg (pop. 1000). H. du 
Commerce, built in 1542 by Mary of Hungary, sister of Charles Y. 
185 m. from Mariembourg and 1683 m. N.E. from Paris, is Hastitre 
on the Meuse, whence the road becomes very picturesque. 

Namur, 194 m. N.E. from Paris. ° (See Black’s Belgium, with Part 
of the Rhine and Moselle. ) 
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Sherwood Forest, 6d net 
| Somerset, 2s 6d net 
| Surrey, 2s 6d net. 
| Sussex (Brighton, Hastings, Hastbourne, eto.) 2s 6d net 
| Torquay and the South Hams, 6d net 
| Trossachs and Loch Lomond, 1s net 
| Tunbridge Wells and West Kent, 1s net 
| Wales, North, 3s 6d net ; 
- Do. South, 3s 6d net 
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